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"HE particulars, which make the prin- 
cipal contents of the following pages, 
were known to me in conſequence of ſome. 
opportunities, that ſeldom happen to any, 
who are willing to impart to the pub- 
lic, what they learn of this kind : a minute. 
knowledge of ſuch matters being, almoſt 
wholly, confined te thoſe, who are lucrative- 
ly engaged in the buſineſs they relate to; and 
who, therefore, have very ſtrong reaſons. 
againſt revealing them to the world; as their 
profits, in a great meaſure, depend on keep- 
ing the ſecrets of this ſort, in few hands. 
Nor is there indeed, any individual, amongſt 
thoſe moſt verſed in the practice of chemiſtry 
and pharmacy, who. can boaſt of being ac- 
quainted with more than a part of what 1 
have here collected, or communicated ; as 
each has only a certain ſhare of Arcana; and 
is, in general, even no further maſter of them, 
than in barely being able to perform the pro- 
ceſſes, by certain ſtated means; without any 
deeper intelligence either of the nature of the 
operation or ſubject: and ſome of the very 
material articles, moreover, have not, as far 
„ N 
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as 1 am n been hitherto known to, of” 
practiſed by, any other perſon than myſelf; 
though, from a very ſufficient experience, I 
am fully convinced of their utility. 5 

It having happened to me, however, from 
my indulging a great fondneſs for every branch 
of medicinal knowledge, and ſome peculiar 
circumſtances of ſituation favourable in this 

particular point to my defire, to become ap- 
priſed of almoſt all the more ſecret practices, 
uſed by thoſe who prepare or vend medicines, 
I conceived it might be beneficial to the pub- 
lic to make them known; and to give the 
world a more juſt and full view of the me- 
thods, by which the greateſt part of the che- 
mical medicines to be commonly met with 
are prepared, than had been before done; 
eſpecially, if the proceſſes were illuſtrated 
with ſuch obbſervations, on the nature of 
the ſeveral ſubjects, and manner of oper- 

ating, as might enable any, who would take 
the pains to underſtand what J have laid be- 
fore them, to vary each proceſs, in ſuch man- 
ner as may ſuit any particular purpoſe or oc- 
caſion; or to judge with greater certainty of 
the genuinenels or perfection of any medi- 
eines, they may receive from the hands of 
thoſe who prepare or ſupply them. 

Others have, indeed, frequently brofeſſed, . 
to have done the ſame in ſome degree, both 
in books, and courſes of lectures: but they, 
who have been moſt qualified to treat theſe 
matters ſpeculatively, have ſeldom had any 
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| very accurate ufer af the real methods 
of management, in the elaboratories of thoſe 
few great dealers, who almoſt monopolize 
the preparation of the greateſt part of the 


conſiderable articles of the chemical claſs of 


medicines: while they, on the other hand, 
who have been moſt largely concerned in 
the practice, have found themſelves very little 


capable of extenſive ſpeculation ; as it muſt, 
be the reſult of reſearches, con- 
ducted by more profound and abſtracted 
principles than come within their cognizance. 
I have therefore, availing myſelf of the 
advantages, that have fal'n to my lot, with 


reſpect to both thoſe kinds of knowledge, 
eſſayed to give a juſt and critical view of the 


preſent ſtate of = operative pharmacy, eſpe- 
and to 
ſhew, how the common preparation of me- 
dicines, particularly thoſe of the retail chemiſts 
and druggiſts, who are furniſhed with almoſt 


every article they vend by the wholeſale pre- 


parers of, or dealers in them, as alſo nearly 
the whole of what is ſent into the country, 
differs from the regular and orthodox pre- 


{criptions. That all the perſons, trading either 


in a more extenſive or confined way in medi- 


cines, being put on the ſame level, with reſpect 


to the arts uſed in the preparation of them, 
may regulate their proceedings accordingly ; 5 
and not lye under a neceſſity of repoſing an im- 
plicit confidence in others; of which in general, 


advantages, not very fair, however cuſtomary, 


are taken. AJ. In 
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In the proſecution of this deſign, I found it 
neceſſary, in order to the rendering intelligible 
what I would communicate, to go further than 
meerly giving a hiſtory of the methods prac- 
tiſed for the more profitable preparation or ſale 
of medicines; or detached obſervations on 
them. I therefore have prefixed an introduc- 
tory eſſay, on the improvements of the inſtru- 
ments and general methods ſubſervient to the 
intentions both of chemiſtry and pharmacy : as 
alſo an examination into the fameneſs of the 
real nature of ſeveral ſubſtances in the materia 
medica, which go under different names, and 
are ſuppoſed to have an eſſential diverſity: that 
it may be more readily underſtood, on what 
grounds, ſubſtitutions are deemed fit to be per- 
mitted : and I flatter myſelf, that this part of 
my work may have a further benefit, than the 
bare elucidation of the ſubſequent matter; as 
it may tend to inculcate a deeper knowledge of 
principles, which, though extremely requiſite 
to all who concern themſelves with the prepa- - 


il ration of medicines, is yet almoſt univerſally 4 
i wanting in them. | 5 
- Whatever ſucceſs I may have, in attempting 
Ss. to give new lights into the modern practice of 
q this part of pharmacy; I ſhall not, Iam afraid, 


be thanked by thoſe, who are moſt largely con- 
cerned in the preparation, or fale of medicines, 
for the whole of this work: as nothing can be 
more difagreeable to any ſuch body of men, 
than to have the myſteries of their art, or trade, 
diſplayed to the world : but if they would re- 
5 = | flect 
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ect what treatment any ſpeculative perſon, 

who had made the moſt conſiderable diſco- 
'veries, would meet with from them, if he 

endeavoured to reap a benefit from his ſtu- 

dies, in any way where they ſhould be con- 

cerned; they would find no room to complain, 

becauſe he gave himſelf the pleaſure of im- 

2 parting, to the public, the truits of his labour 

6 | for the general good of mankind ; when all 

bother means of advantage were denied to 

him, through their oppoſition, or ſelfiſh con- 
duct, ſhouldhe go about to ſeek any. I could 
| furniſh very ſtrong inſtances in ſupport of the 
truth of this ſuggeſtion, if the common maxims 

of trade did not put it out of doubt. 

However, the greater dealers in medicine (to 
all of whom, I diſclaim the leaſt obligation, 
and againſt ſome of whom, I have the juſteſt 
cauſe of reſentment,) may take umbrage at the 

liberty, I aſſume, of laying open the ſecrets of 
their trade, the more retail venders will, I am 
certain, be greatly obliged to me: ſince, I put 
it in their power either to inſiſt, in many caſes, 
on a more perfect commodity ; or to ſave ſixty 
or eighty per cent. by preparing, themſelves, 
the ſame they are now ſupplied with ; as well 
as to diſtinguiſh, in other articles, how far the 
prices, charged to them, correſpond with the 
quality of what they buy. | 

But it was not for the benefit or pleaſure, of 
either the wholeſale or retail preparers, or ven- 
ders of medicines, I principally intended this 
work: the whole body of practitioners in phy- 
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1 ſential reaſon for a ſtrict compliance with them. 


practice: as they have, for the moſt part, been 


Sj luminous compilements of common proceſſes, 
= and trite obſervations on them, which have 


WM peruſing often the ſame matter, and the 


F booldcs, onthe ſame ſubject, alike in the greateſt 


1 . being 
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A ſic are greatly intereſted in chis kind of infor- 


i | mation ; and ſome claſſes have very little op- 
g portunity of furniſhing themſelves with it, how- 
ever neceſſary. It is, therefore, to thoſe who 
preſcribe or adminiſter medicines, as well as to 
thoſe who prepare or ſell them, Ideſign to make 
this collection uſeful: that knowing the real man- 
ner of preparation of what they may generally 
= meet with, as well as the common ſubſtitutions 
i and adulterations, with the nature of each, and 
3 means of detecting them, they may guard againſt 
| material impoſitions ; and yet not give them- 
1 ſelves the unneceſſary trouble, of combating de- 
=} viations from meer forms, where there is no eſ- 


It may be ſaid, that ſeveral of the particu- 
lars, I have e ae are not diſcoveries of 
new matter ; having been before mentioned, in 
the works of others, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferently. I admit the char ge; but, in my 
juſtification, alledge, that few of theſe have 
been treated of, in fo full and diſtinct a man- 
ner, as was neceſſary to render them uſeful in 


only touched on lightly, in ſome of theſe vo- 


been ſo multiplied, that both the time loſt in 


expence of purchaſing ſuch a number of 


part of their contents, have prevented the 
ſfaall portion of them, which, is new, from 


uw” 
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being known to many. I hope, therefore, it 
will be allowed, to be neither unfair or impro- 
per, to have given a place here, in a more ex- 
plicit view, to ſuch of theſe particulars as may 
be conſidered real improvements; even though 
they have been before hinted at, in the corner 
of ſome other book; and with regard to ſuch 
others as concern what ought to be exploded 
out of practice, 1 have mentioned them, in 
order to explain intelligibly the means, by 
which they may be diſtinguiſhed. Some things, 
indeed, I have found it unavoidable to take in, 
though without any plea of novelty; becauſe 
they were wanting to complete the ſyſtem, fo 
far as was neceſlary for the illuſtration of the 
ether parts: as, particularly, I found it neceſ- 
fary, in order to ſhew clearly the comparative 
advantage or impropriety of the private methods 
of preparing the ſeveral medicines, with the re- 
gular and authorized proceſſes, to inſert the 
latter; which, for the brevity of the work, I 
' ſhould otherwiſe rather have choſen to have 
left out. But, after all, I have been the greateſt 
plagiary againſt myſelf; the moſt material part 
of the theft, I have committed, being from my 
own performances. „ 
here are ſome articles uſually prepared, by 
thoſe who practiſe medicinal chemiſtfy, that 
are chiefly uſed by the farriers; as the crocus 
metallorum, and white precipitate, as made 
by the old proceſſes: and there are, alſo, 
others, of which, the greateſt or whole con- 
ſumption is in parpoſes intirely foreign to me- 
110 ä dicine » 
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dicine; as the oil of vitriol, aqua foctis,) yellow 


_ arſenic, &c. but T thought proper, to take 


them all into my collection, where 1 could im- 
part any material ſecrets relating to them; ſince 


it may be of advantage to thoſe, who, by 


dealing in medicines, are ſometimes almoſt un- 
avoidably led to deal in theſe preparations like- 
wiſe: and, as the lights, I ſhall give concern - 
ing them, tend alſo to illuſtrate the general 
principles of chemical knowledge, and the 
whole I ſay of them does not occupy any great 
part of the book, I hope others will excuſe me. 
It may, probably, be remarked, by thoſe, 
who are leſs intereſted in that part of this 


work, which regards the teaching how to 


conduct the chemical proceſſes with extraor- 


dinary profit and diſpatch, that I have de- 


ſcended to too minute particulars; and taken 
up too much room in the detail of matters, 


not univerſally inſtructive: eſpecially in the 
_ obſervation S, I have made, with reſpect to the 
operations in general, and the directions for 


the conſtructing of furnaces, and other parts 
of the apparatus. Put thoſe, who look into 
this book with a more. ſpeculative taſte, muſt 


pals over this od on art; and excuſe it for the fake 


of others, o, hovin g the advantages at- 


' tending the practice more immediately in 


their regard, may greatly profit by it. And 
I can venture to affirm, that many of thoſe 
cautions, which may ſeem moſt trivial on a 
flight view, will, on experience, be found of 
very high conſequence in the conduct of the 

* operations, 
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operations, where large concerns come in 
queſtion: for the quantity of what is produced, 
as well as the reduction of the expence, are 
no leſs material, in a commercial light, than 
the quality. Nor is there perhaps any, that 
ſhall have occaſion to build or refit an elabora- 
tory, but who may reap a benefat by con- 
ſidering the inſtructions I have laid down 
with relation to the furniture of it: as they 
are neither founded on conjectural reaſon- 
ings, nor an implicit confidence in the com- 
mon uſage; but on an experimental know - 
ledge of the ſubject, they concern, acquired by 
many expenſive trials of a variety of methods, 
aided by a cloſe ſtudy of thoſe principles which 
lead to a juſt theory. In giving ſuch inſtruc- 
tions on this head, as can at all avail in prac- 
tice, it is unavoidable to be very circumſtantial 
in every material point. For, from an i 
rance of one neceſſary part of what is to be 
done, the whole may be found impracticable, 
to thoſe, who have no guide but the directions 
before them: and I have, therefore, endea- 
voured to lead ſuch, as take upon them the 
ſuperintendance of this neceſſary work, ſo ſtep 
by ſtep, to the right execution of it, that, with- 
out previouſly conceiving what the whole ſtruc- 
ture may be when finiſhed, they may proceed, 
in the due formation of the ſeveral parts, free 
from the leaſt perplexity or embarraſſment. 

I may pr bably, be, likewiſe, charged, with 
not having intirely acquitted myſelf of the pro- 


miſe, implied in the title of this work, becauſe, 
.*. 1 | 
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I have concealed ſome particular practices, in 
the ſophiſtication of medicines, which, I ac- 
knowledge myſelf to be informed of. But, 
as the deſign of this part of the book was, to 
diſcover and explode impoſitions, and not to 
introduce or propagate them, I thought it much 
better, to ſuppreſs a few of thoſe, which are moſt 
injurious, and moſt likely to be perſued by per- 
ſons now ignorant of them; and, inſtead of ſhew- 
ing how they may be effectuated, to teach only 
j the method of detecting them. For I am afraid, 
Ul 2 greater attention may be given, to what I 
_ exhibit of this kind, by thoſe, who are inquiſi- 
= tive after ſuch wicked arts, in order to reap a 
ll perſonal benefit from adopting them, than by 
= - thoſe, who can have no other motives to ſeek 
this ſort of knowledge, but the good the pub- 
lic may derive from their detecting them: and, 
to the latter claſs, it is indeed ſufficient, to un- 
derſtand what relates to this only. 

I could have written a more methodical and 
comprehenſive treatiſe, on the ſubject I have 
taken in hand, had I gone into a more general 
diſquifition of every thing relating to it: but 
as my deſign was to ſupply only what ſeemed 
hitherto wanting, I reduced my plan to ſuch 
a form, as might beſt avoid the repetition of 
what has been already frequently ſaid, and 
confined my view to ſuch particulars only, 

as are either not to be found elſewhere, or 
would yet well bear a further elucidation. 
This being the ſole object of my perſuit, I 
contented myſelf with the giving up the ele- 
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gance of the compoſition for the utility of 
condiſeneſs; and to place the merit of the 
book, rather in the choice of the matter, than 
the extenſiveneſs of the plan: as I think I may 
ſafely give the readers, the ſatisfaction of this 
aſſurance; that, if this book does not contain 
every thing relative, in a general view, tothe ſub- 
ject, which is to be found in ſome others be- 
fore publiſhed, it, nevertheleſs, contains ſome 
very material articles, that are not to be found 
in any. N _ 
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5 a ee, Wich age 5 and pro- 
2 "it, the ſeveral operations of chemiſ- 
24 How try and pharmacy, 1s, the inſtruments 
employed in them: for, on the perfection of 
theſe, depend not only the quick diſpatch of 
the buſineſs undertaken, but alſo confiderable 
ſavings in labour, fewel, and frequently the 
produce of the operation. It is, indeed, te 
happy inventions reſpecting this point, 3 
great part of the advantage of the preſent prac 
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2 INTRODUCTION: 
tice over the former lies; and that. ſome few 
particular perſons have been able to afford me- 
dicipes, even though duly prepared, at extreme 
low prices. So that, Waere being well inform- 

ed of the inſtruments, by which compendious 

proceſſes may be performed, general directi- 

ons, for the conducting them, would in many 
| caſes be of very little ayail : and to deſcribe 
the ſtructure of each of fuch as ſerve for a va- 

tiety of purpoſes,” or to ſhew the Princi- 
ples of its general utility, on every particular | 
occaſion, would lead into a detail repetition, 
tedioufly immethodical. I ſhall; therefore, 
here endeavour, to pointout all thoſe particulars, 
relating to the beſt conſtruction and formation 
of the ſeveral parts of the apparatus, which give 
any. ſuperiority over the common methods; as 
well ſuch as have been practiſed in a ſecret way 
by others, as thoſe, which my own reaſoning 
and experience have led me to the knowledge 
of; avoiding at the ſame time as much as poſ- 
Tz to dwell on any matters, which are com- 
monly known, as my: preſent buſineſs js not to 
teach the whole art of pharmacy, but only to 
impart thoſe improvements, that have either 
been intirely concealed: hitherto, or well un- 
derſtood only by ſome few. | 

But, however neceſſary. it may be to the.comi- 
pletion of my purpoſe, it is difficult 
to give ſuch deſcriptions in words, however 
multiplied, of any new parts of an apparatus, 
for purpoſes of this kind, as may enable thoſe, 
; Rane: never ſeen them, to conceive 1 
$ a * 


chein i into faster; ner ab Feige dees 
greatly aſſiſt in this point; for, though th ey 
convey a general idea of the figure, yet they 
help but little in teaching how to form or con- 
ſttuct machines of a more complex kind. On 
which account, I fhall endeavour, firſt; to lead 
to a diſtinct᷑ notion of the improvements, 1 ſhall 
attempt to teach, by ſhewing the defects and 
impropriety of the fame ibjedts, according 05 
the mano at preſent in uſe: that, by 
reaſonitig'on' what is already underſtood, „IL wr 
facilitate the comprehenſion of the principles on 
which a greater perfection may be founded: 
and, having thus introduced general notion of 
What I would recommend, I ſhall ro par- 


* tieular directions for the practice of it. 
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The Pier al, and moſt critical part of is 
paratus fubſervient to pharmacy is, the fur- 
naces employed for the preparation of thoſe 
medicines, which come within the chemical 
claſs: as the ſtructure of theſe is more com- 
plex, and the uſes they are applied to of a more 
nice and difficult nature, by far, than any other 
of the operations regarding this art. It is 
therefore neceſſary, . they ſhould be well 
defigned, and juditioutly executed; otherwiſe 
their defects” greatly enhance the expence, and 
fruſtrate the OTE; of the operations they 
. | I Z are 
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among common workmen: but the moſt kkety 
to ſucceed are thoſe, who have either been em- 
PS: before in the ſame; buſineſs, or have 
en accuſtomed to ſet coppers for houſhold 
purpoſes. When the beſt-qualified, however, 
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| iþ | are ſet to work, they ſhould be continually ſu- 
bil perintended by he operator, or ſome perſon 
| | A capable of judging, both of their adherence to 
\ the plan given, and general performance of 
I 

i | | the work. For, if the parts of furnaces, that 
1 are expoſed to much heat, be not made ex- 


tremely compact; but are patched up of mor- 
tar and bricks, that are not fitted in every part 
to each other, (as bricklayers are very apt to do 
from the habits they acquire by being employed 
in coarſer buildings) the mortar will very ſoon 
caleine, and ſhrink, in ſuch faulty places; and 
make ſuch vacuities and inlets to the air, as 
render the furnace incapable of doing properly 
its office, to the great delay and, , | 
deſtruction of the proceſs. 

The materials are the next oh of atten- 
tion; and they ought to be well choſen, and 
perfect of 1 kind. Common bricks, with 
good mortar made with lime and coal aſhes, 
well mixt and beaten together, will ſerve for 
thoſe parts, Which are not liable to be 2 = 

e ; 


eee «+ 
red hot; but where that degree, or a greater, 
may happen, Windſor bricks and Wir 
loom, or Sturbridge clay, and lime, or, where 
the fire may be very violent, the compoſition, 
called the fire lute, (hereafter mentioned) ſhould 
be uſed. And as the Windfor bricks are of a 
texture, which admits of it, they ſhould be ſo 
worked to fit each other, as to form one com- 
pat body with ſcarcely any joints at all. 
Particular care ſhould be likewiſe taken, in 
the drying of furnaces. For the beſt deſigned 
or conſtructed may be eafily ſpoiled by any 
miſmanagement in this point; as is very fre- 
quently the caſe, where the uſe of them being 
wanted, as generally happens, before they are 
ready, they are not allowed a proper time. 
The interior part ſhould be, therefore, ſuffered 
to ſettle and dry, for ſome days, before the ca- 
| vity be cloſed in by finiſhing the upper: and, 
after that part alſo be become pretty firm, they 
| ſhould be gradually warmed by a ſmall char- 
coal fire, made, either in the body of the fur- 
nace itſelf, or in the aſh-hole under it. After 
this has been ſome time continued, ,and the 
mortar appears hard in the interior ſurface, a 
coal or wood fire may be made, of a gentle de- 
gree at firſt; and increaſed ſlowly, as the ſmc- 
king of the furnace may indicate to be proper. 
But the more leiſurely this proceeds, the more 
durable and perfect will be the furnace. 
_ Notwithſtanding the great importance of 
commodious furnaces to the practice of the 
chemical pharmacy, the methods, in general 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 
uſed for their conſtruction, are ſurprizingly de- 


fective: _ ip purſuance, therefore, of the 


deſign, I have propoſed, of + Waſhing the di- 
rections, for the execution of the improvements 
LT offer, by pointing out the faults in the ſame 
ſubjects according to the manner now in prac- 
tice, I will endeavour to ſhew the ſeveral er- 


rors committed with regard to them; and — 


on what principles they may be avoided: 

ſerving, however, the more particular — 
tion of the proper remedy, in each caſe, till 
come to give the improved plan for the von- 


ſtruction of the ſeveral particular kinds. 


The firſt and moſt obvious fault is the dis- 


: poſing the fireplace in the midſt of the fur- 14 
nace, inſtead of putting it under the center f 1 
the object, intended to be heated. By which | Tz 


means, the fire exerts its greateſt "os on the 


column of brick over it; ; calcining and deſtroy- 


ing all that part of the furnace, without an e- 
quivalent effect on what it is intended to act 
upon. This improper 
may, however, be eafily avoided, and a right ſi- 
tuation ſubſtituted, if = worm flew: be omit- 


ted; and the other methods followed, which I 


have given in the particular plans; and as the 


inconveniencies, reſulting from this error, exe 


tend as well to thoſe of ills and boulers, as of 
other furnaces, an undue confumptian of fewel, 


and quick deſtruction of the furnace, being al- 
ways diſadvantageous, it will be found worth 
' while to endeavour to remove them in all 


len : S{pecially, as 1 * be done with- 
out 


diſpoſition of the fire 
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do the Having the fireplace too large, 
fold. For if the ſpace, occupied by the bars, be 
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ing any other exceßt, where im- 

menſely rs veſſels ate in queſtion ; which re- 

fer \navorabl a kipport of brickwork un- 
them. | 

The next kaut, in the pteſent rocker of 


furnaces; is the want of ſome proper infer for 
feeding the fire, without having occaſion | Al. 


ways to open the der for that purpoſe. For; 


where the fewel enn ofily be thrown. in jt Ko 


door, there is a theeeffity for Having tHE area bf 
the fireplace large; otlierwiſe a Gifficletit/quans 


tity cannot be made to lie in it; as, if it be 
' ſmall, the coals tumble but, Wheflevef it is fill- 


ed to any greater heiglit, every time the door is 
opened. Now the diſadvantages, con ſequential 
are mani- 


great, and the Whole area, they make, be co⸗ 
vered with coals, the he 
many vecafions ; and, if it be not covered, 4 
falſe draughit is ade, which greatly weakens 


both the degree and effect of the fire propor- 


tionably to the quantity of fewel: : as the in 


flux of the air will be the greuteſf through 
the naked part of the area, which much we 

ens the draught through the-coals, at tlie fame 
time, it greatly refrigetates both the furnace 
and its contents: ſo that, not only a great 


waſte of fewel is made, but the latitude in the 
degrees of heat, and means of accommodating 
it to the occaſion, which are to be had in fur- 


naces well conſtructed, are here greatly limited. 


This defect be femedied by making a pro- 
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per hole, ſloping towards the fire, ſome inches 
above. the ſurface of the fewel when, at the 
higheſt : it muſt be lined with an iron frame, 
ſuch as is, with its ſtopper, below deſcribed, and 
may be in dimenſions about four inches long 
and three high; and ſituate in the front of the 
| furnace, directly over the opening for the door 
and aſh-hole. Through this hole, the fire may 
ſtirred. with a Ne roperly bent, without 
uſing the door for thoſe purpoſes; which need 
therefore only to be opened, for the making 
or lighting the fire, or the. freeing the bars, 


- 


from the ſcoria or clinkers, when they are 


choaked up with them. When the hole is not 
opened occaſionally, the ſtopper; muſt be kept 
in; which: ſhould lo fit, as to make the fide 
of the furnace equally. intire as if there were 
no ſuch hole. This manner of feeding the fire 
Will be found a very great convenience ..to 
thoſe, who are accuſtomed to it: as the effectual 
draught of the furnace may be thence. greatly 
increaſed, the lighting the fire much facilitated; 
and the Operator likewiſe: enabled to have what 
body of fewel he pleaſes in the furnace, and 
to adequate the heat, with certainty, to any 
occaſion, without either being ſubject to have 
the fire extinguiſhed, when it is kept low, or 
not be being raiſed high, without the 
falling out of the coals, already in the furnace, 

every time he attempts to throw in a freſh 
lupply. N When this device is uſed, the ar ea of 
the bars may be diminiſhed at leaſt one malt 
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and the conſumption of fewel will be leſſened 
much more than in that proportion, for the 
reaſons before given; nor will the operation be 
cChec ed; on an neglect of the Operator in 
keeping up the fire; as is liable to happen, 
when furnaces are built in the common way. 
Another great error in the building fur- 
naces, par icularly thoſe for harts-horn pots, 
or — is the carrying the fire round the 
object, to be heated, in a vermicular flew; or 
worm (as it is commonly called); by which 
means, the veſſel intended to be heated i is much 
* before it attain a due degree of heat; 
as rincipal force of the fire is exerciſed on 
that great maſs of brickwork, which forms the 
worm, and is brought into equal contigu puity 
Vith the veſſel itſelf, in reſpect to the fire; wit 
indeed a much greater ſurface expoſed to it; 
from whence it requires a proportionable quan- 
tity of fire to keep the whole in any ſtated de- 
gree of heat. Beſides the great delay, therefore, 
in the beginning of the operation, which can- 
not proceed till the whole maſs, that makes the 
worm, be brought to a certain heat, the due ef- 
fect cannot be had, without the conſuming a 
much greater proportion of fewel, than if the 
heated veſſel hung in the open furnace. But 
lere is _- another momentous inconvenience, 
ariſing rom furnaces of this kind of ſtructure, 5 
where a ſtrong heat is wanted, which is, that 
the brickw ork of theſe worms is extremely ſub⸗ 
ject to be damaged, and fall to pieces: "Gyan 
PORE: flew. being choaked up, and the 
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drayght obſtructed, a neceſſity ariſes of taking 
down all that part of the furnace, if not the 
whole; and rebuilding it at a great expence; as 
there is no poſſibility — repairing it, under theſe 
circumſtances. An intire open cavity carried 
round the pot, ſtill, &c. formed by raiſing the 
brickwork, at an equal diſtance, on every fide, 
and cloſing it in where no further heat is re- 
quired, anſwers'the end much better: ſuffer- 
ing the proper object to be immediately ſur- 
rounded by the fire; and placing it out of the 
contact of other bodies, ſo as to be capable of 
being independently heated; while the furnace 
ſelf is much leſs liable to be damaged, or can 
ſuſtain a ſmall degree of damage, without any 
material injury to its uſe; and even, when it is 
ſo injured as to require OY a admits of it 
with greatly leſs trouble and e EXPENCE, than | 
yrhen built in the other method! 1 
The laſt fault, I ſhall take notice af with 
regard to the common ſtructure of furnaces, is, 
the bad proportion of the chimnies ; which, in 
general, are greatly too large. By making them 
ſo, the draught is much diminiſhed ; and the 
ſoot ſuffered to be collected in a taubleſome 
manner. For, when the ſides of chimnies con- 
tain a greater area of ſurface than can be duly 
heated, the neceſſary rarefaction of the air, 
paſſing through, is deſtroyed; on which prin- 
ciple alone the draught of chimnies depends; 
and, the cavity being too large | proportio- 
nably to the current of air the force of it is 
at dine * che f inſtead of being 
blown 
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blown out, gathers and reſts on the ſides, till 
it obſtructs the paſſage; and, choaking up the 
draught, deadens the fire, eſpecially at je firſt 
lighting of it; by which means, the progreſs of 
the operation is ſometimes greatly retarded; 
Inſtead, therefore, of the wide proportion now 
made uſe of, if the chimney be intended for the 
uſe of one furnace only, a ſquare of fix inches 
is fully ſufficient; and this may be incteaſed; 
in an equal ratio, where it is deſigned for a 
greater number: and there will reſult this fur- 
ther advantage, from forming them on this 
proportion, that they will not require to be 
raiſed half ſo ws 97s as e inthe: ous 
mon Carte. 


of the Soba by to be 1 previ: 
ouffy t to the buildi ng furnaces in general. 


An iron door; with its frame, for the inns 
ing the fire and taking out the ſcoria of the 
coals, is requiſite for moſt kinds of furnaces: but, 
as ſuch ae are commonly intended, for the 
further uſe of feeding the fire with fewel, they 
are made much larger than is neceſſary, if that 
method be, as I above adviſed, exploded. It is 
proper, always, to have them as long as the fire- 
place, or area made by the bars; but they need 
not be more than four inches hi oh, where they 
are not deſigned to ſerve for feeding the fire. 
For, the lower they are, the leſs they will be 
capable of injuring the proper draught of air, 
through the fewel, by making a falſe one: and 


the 
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the leſs liable, alſo, they will be, themſelves, to 
warp and be but of order. They ſhould be 
made of hammered iron, and ſtrong. The u- 
ſual form will very well ſerve; if the latch, to 
keep! them ſhut, be made bigger than com- 
mon; and carried acroſs the whole door, to give 
it ſtrength to reſiſt the weight of the fewel; 
which, otherwiſe, when the iron is fined 
by violent heat, forces the middle part out- 
| Wards. s 
The form of the bas for bearing the fewel 
is, likewiſe, frequently faulty. The length 
mult be always as that of the whole area of 
the fireplace; but the breadth ſhould be only 
a quarter of an inch : though, to give them a 
due ſtrength, they may be made half an inch, 
or more, deep. They thould be laid at a quar- 
ter and half quarter of an inch diſtance ;. and 
fixed firmly into two ſtrong croſs bars at each 
end of them: which croſs bars ſhould: be ſuf- 
ficiently long, to admit of their ſuffering the 
brickwork to have good hold of them; and 
ſhould be alſo beaten flat, at their ends, fn that 
purpoſe. This taſtneſs of the parts to each 
other 1s neceflary, in order to the tearing out, 
with leſs hazard, the ſcoria of the coals, which 
ſometimes bak the paſſage of the air betwixt 
the bars in a very detrimental manner: as alſo 
to make them bear to be ſtruck when clog 
with aſhes: neither of which means, of Ad. 
ing the fire, can be practiſed, in common fur- 
naces, without ſome hazard of diſplacing the 
__ and putting the furnace into ſome preſent 
| diforder. 
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diſorder. The bars ſhould be of good ham- 
mered iron; becauſe it is difficult to procure 
them to be properly caſt, of due dimenſions, 
from pig iron: but if the bars and frame could 
be eaſily ſo procured, in one intire piece, they 
would anſwer extremely well; eſpecially where 
the heat is not ſo intenſe, as to hazard the melt- 
ing any part of them. 

A proper iron frame and ſtopper a are neceſ- 
ary to be provided, for the hole through 
which the fire is to be fed with fewel, when 
the method of doing that by means of the 
door is not followed, The frame muſt: be 
made of the ſize and form of the hole; which, 
as I obſerved before, may. be four inches long 
and three high; or bigger where the furnace 
is large. It may be formed of four plates of 
a moderate ſtrength ; of which, the two up- 
per, muſt flope downwards to the fire, in the 
ſame parallel, according to the figure of the 
hole; and they muſt alſo project beyond their 
joining with the ſide plates, in order to their 
being fixed in the brickwork. The ſtopper 
ſhould be formed of five plates, put together in 
faſhion of a box (as in the doors of portable 
iron furnaces), and of ſuch figure and propor- 
tion as to ſlide into the hole, and fill it fo ex- 
actly, as to render that part of the furnace in- 
tire, when it is not taken out occaſionally. The 
Hollow of this box muſt be turned towards the 
fire, and filled with fire lute; and a handle 

ſhould be fixed in the middle of the inward 
part, for the more commodious uſe of jt when 
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hot. This frame and ſtopper may be beſt made 
of hammered iron ; as it is difficult to procure 
things of fo complex. a form to be caſt pro- 
perly; and the ſtopper would likewiſe be ne- 
ceſſarily heavier, if made of pig iron, on ac- 


count of the unavoidable thickneſs of the parts 
of caſt-work; ; 


Plates, and broad bars are alſo! geveraly 


wanted, to be laid where brickwork is to be 
raiſed over the hollow parts of furnaces. Where 
larger plates are required, the cheapeſt and beſt 
way is to have them caſt of the exact dimen- 
fions wanted: but, when a broad bar; or two, 


laid together, will anſwer the end, the eaſieſt 


way'is to have them cut off, of a proper length, 

from the bars of hammered i iron, at the iron- 
mongers. Theſe plates, or bars, ſhould be pro- 
eured, of a due magnitude, before the furnace 


be begun: the right proportion of them may 


be eaſily computed, by eſtimating the propor- 


tion of the parts of the furnace A are to be 


ſubſervient to; which ſhould be always care- 
fully done; and the workmen apprized, by 
written infirudtions; of the ſize and meaſure of 
Ae wxog, they are to erect, or put together. 


of the beſt manner of confetti 19 furnaces for 
| the Jamia and ſand-bath. 


This! is the moſt important and uſeful 1 of 
furnace: which, I ſhall therefore treat of more 
particularly, becauſe, in theuſualwayof building 


them, they are not * defective and faulty, in 
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all the, general points before mentioned; but 
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in others; alſo, reſpecting the proper proportion 


ed to ferve, for the ſublimation of falts, and 
It heats at the fame time, when advantage 
ouſly conſtructed, a ſand- pot and ſand- bath. 


* the firſt of which, any operation may be 


rmed in one retort, where: the degree of 
required is, from that of boiling oil to the 
firſt degree of glowing heat, or what is called 
red hot. In the latter may be performed any 
five ſeveral diſtillations, or diſtillations and di- 
geſtions, where different degrees of heat are 


required, from that of boiling ſpirits of wine, 


to that of boiling oil; as the bath may be made 
large enough to contain five retorts, or other 


of this particular Kind. This furnace is intend- 


veſſels of the ſame magnitude; which, by being 


placed nearer or more remote from the ſand- 
pot, or fixed higher or lower in the ſand, may 
ſuffer the ſeveral degrees of heat each ſhall re- 


The firſt ſtep, towards making this furnace, 


is, to procure a proper ſand- pot, and large plate 


for forming the ſand- bath. The ſize of the 


of the retorts, or bodies, intended to be uſed in 
it. It muſt be ſo proportioned, as to hold the 
retort, and to allow about two inches ſpace for 
the ſand to ſurround it on every ſide. The beſt 


form of ſand- pots is, that of a cylinder with a 


concave bottom, which ought to be made dou- 
ble the thickneſs of the ſides; but the com- 


ſand-pot muſt be determined, by the magnitude 


mon 
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"TY — pots are generally made conical; I ſuppoſe, 
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the freeing them more eaſily! from the 


f CREEK they are caſt upon; and with thin bot 
toms, Which ſubjects them to be very ſoon Z 


worn out if expoſed to a ſtrong heat. 
Ihe plate for the bath ſhould alſo be of 0. 


iron; and muſt be proportioned to the ſize, and 
number, ofretorts or other veſiets, propoſed to be 


worked in it. It muſt be longenough, to allow at 
leaſt two inches ſpace betwixt every retort; and 
two inches and a half betwixt them and jr 
of the bath. For the breadth! the ſame 


tion muſt be obſerved, with the addition of | 
two inches for its bearing on the ſides of the 
hollow it is to cover. It may be as thin as it 


can be well caſt; but care muſt be taken, not 
to break it in the moving or fixing, which may 
men very eaſily happen. A flat ring of 

iron of about three inches breadth; and of a 


: | proper magnitude to receive the edge of the 


t into a proper groove, made in its own inner 
edge, ſhould alſo be provided. An iron door, 
with its proper frames, and bars, for the fire- 
place, as alſo an iron frame, and ſtopper, for 


the hole for feeding the fire, with other bars 
and plates for the hollow parts of the furnace, 


muſt hkewiſe be prepared, according to the 
directions above given. After which, the par- 
ticular manner of ine the me alt 


* as follows. 


The di- oath of t the 8 ona bo ft 
ſettled, by this method; Which will ſerve alſo 


for nn thoſe of any other kind of fur- 
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nace deſigned to be built, where the object 1 to 
be heated is of a conſtant or fixed nature. The 


diameter of the ſand- pot, intended to be uſed, 


| being firſt taken, fix inches muſt be added to 
it; for the cavity round the pot, and the length 
of two bricks, to allow for the thickneſs of 
the ſides of the furnace. Theſe, being put to- 


gether, give the diameter of the whole furnace. 
To find the due height, the height of the pot 
muſt be firſt taken; to which muſt be added 
eight inches, for the diſtance betwixt the pot 
and ſurface of the fire when higheſt, ſix inches, 
for the depth of the fireplace, and eight inches, 
for the diſtance of the bars from the ground of 
the aſh- hole, with the height of a brick, for a 
courſe that muſt be carried round the edge of 
the pot, which, being all put together, give 


the height of the whole furnace from the foun- 
dation. 


A round cavity muſt then be made, in the 
ground, on the place where the furnace is to 


be erected. This muſt be large enough, to ad- 


mit the laying the foundation of the furnace in 
it; and about eight inches deep; that the bars 
of the fireplace may lie on a level with the 
ground; the aſh-hole being below it. 

The reaſon, for making this part of the fur- 
nace below the ground, is, to prevent the other 
parts from riſing too high; which is a great in- 
convenience to the operator, with reſpect to the 
ſand- pot, when he has occaſion to put a charged 
retort into the pot; in doing which, he greatly 
loſes his command of it, if the pot be placed high ; 
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and alſo with regard to the ſand-bath ; which, 


being of courſe conſiderably higher than the 


ſand-pot, requires, in this caſe, that the opera- 


tor ſhould have ſomething to ſtand upon, in 
order to manage the full retorts put into it : 


an expedient to be avoided wherever it may. 
The ground plan or foundation of the fur- 
nace muſt be laid in this hole, of dimenſions 


ſuitable to the diameter, as computed by the 


rules above given; and carried up of ſolid brick- 
work of a cylindrical form. But an area muſt 
be left for the ath-hole ; which muſt be pro- 
portioned by laying the bars, fixed in their pro- 
per fituation by means of the croſsbars aboye 
directed, on the ground, in the center of the 
cylinder; and drawing two lines, begun at the 
furtheſt croſsbar, and continued, parallel to the 
two outermoſt bars, at the diſtance of a quarter 
of an inch from them, to the front of the cy- 


linder. The ſpace, fo deſcribed, muſt be left 


hollow; the brickwork being carried up on the 
three ſides of it. This may be done with com- 
mon bricks and coal-aſh mortar : but they 
muſt be laid ſolid, that the whole maſs may 


not ſhrink, when the mortar ſhall be ſubjected 


to a great heat. The cylinder of brickwork be- 


1 


5 


ing thus raiſed about eight inches high, the = 


bars of the fireplace muſt be laid over the in- 
nermoſt part of the vacuity left for the aſh- 
hole; and the door, with its frame, muſt be 


alſo placed in the front of the bars; (though 


they will not be, in this manner of conſtructi- 
on, on a level with the exterior ſurface or front 


of 


8 


= cli up, * to the 


INTRODUCTION ag 
of the furnace;) and the brickwork muſt be 


again carried up fix inches, in the fame man- 
ner as before: 50 it muſt be made to take 
proper hold, both of the croſsbars of the fire-- 


place, and frame of the door. But the courſes 


next the fire muſt be of Windſor brick, and 
laid with Windſor loom, or Sturbridge clay; 


and, if the heat be intended to be very violent, 


the joints next the fire ſhould be pointed with 


the 1 lute hereafter mentioned. 


When the fabrick is raiſed to this hei ght, an 
iron plate of a ſufficient ſtrength, or two 2 — 
bars, ſhould be laid over the void part, or open- 


ing, leading to the door and aſh-hole; that ths 


brickwork may be carried intirely round above: 
and the cylinder muſt be continued as before; 
only emi cavity muſt be made ſloping from the 
upper part of the area deſigned for the fires 
place, 0 inlarged in ſuch manner; that, in 


raiſing the furnace eight inches higher, the di- 


ameter of the cavity ſhall be fix inches more 
than the diameter of the fand-pot : which fox 


inches is to allow for the three inches diſtance © 


betwixt the pot and the ſides of the furnace, 
that will here begin to be parallel. The frame 
for forming the hole, for feeding the fire as 


before deſcribed, ſhould be fixed in the laſt 


courſe of bricks, which make this lope : the 
moſt convenient ſituation for which is; the 
front of the furnace, directly over the — 


de this door dad at hole: 


'From this height, a cylinder muſt be car- 
Ges of the ſand- pot at 
* 2 three 
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three inches diſtance, till within ſomething leſs. 


than a third of the top of the ſand- pot; ſup- 
poſing the bottom to be on a level with the 

foot of this cylinder: and then the hollow muſt 
ſlope gradually inwards, till it be no wider 


than juſt to ſuffer the ſand- pot to be let down 


%%% 15a bay x | 
In the brickwork of this upper ſlope, muſt 
be left a cavity, for conveying; the ſmoke and 
flame under the plate of the ſand-bath. It 
muſt be in the center of that part, where the 


fabrick of the ſand- bath joins the furnace; and 


_ ſhould be four inches and a half, or five inches, 
in length; and about two inches in height. 

The whole of this part of the furnace may 
be common brick; but the mortar ſhould be of 
Windſor loom. On the top of the brickwork, 
raiſed to this ſtate, muſt be laid the iron ring 
or rim (before mentioned), deſigned to hold the 


ſand-pot: it ſhould be laid in with fire lute, 


and well pointed, with the ſame, at the joint it 
makes with the bricks within the hollow of 
the furnace. A proper plate ſhould alfo be laid 


over the cavity, left for carrying the ſmoke and 


flame under the ſand-bath. | 
When theſe parts of the furnace are ſo dried, 


as to hold well together, the pot ſhould be let 


down into the ring; where it muſt hang by 
its margin or turned edge; and another courſe 


of bricks muſt then be raiſed, in a continued 


line with the ſides of the ſand- pot; that part of 
them, which touches the pot, being laid in fire 
lute; and the other parts in coal-aſh mortar. 


. In 
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In this courſe a ſlope muſt be made, on the ſide 
oppoſite to the ſand- bath, or front, whichever 
ſhall appear moſt convenient, for the neckofthe 
retorts to bend ſufficiently downwards' when 
placed in the pot. The whole of the furnace 
which relates to the ſand-pot being ſo com- 
pleted, the ſand- bath muſt be thus added. 
A ground plan or foundation muſt firſt be 
laid; which need not, in this caſe, be ſunk be- 
low the level of the flooring of the place: it 
muſt be proportioned according to the ſize of 
the plate intended to be uſed. The length 
muſt be that of the plate, with the addition of 
the breadth of two bricks : the breadth muſt 
be that of the plate, and the length of two 
bricks. It malt be formed by building, as it 
were, four walls, that mark out this proportion; 
the area within them being, for the preſent, left 
hollow. This may be done with common 
bricks, and common mortar: only great care 
ſhould: be taken, the bricks may reſt every 
where on each other, ſo that there may be no 
ning when the work ſhall be dex. 
In adjuſting the ſite of the area marked out 
for this foundation, it muſt be obſerved; to 
take, about three inches depth of the fide of 
the furnace round the fand-pot; into the end 
of the area next it. This projection, of the one 
part of the furnace into the other, is neceſſary, 
in order to the bringing the end of the plate 
Cloſe to the flew, that is to convey the flame 
and ſmoke-into the cavity under it, without be- 
ing i to lengthen the * ; which 
C3 . 
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muſt otherwiſe be the caſe ; if the whole ſquare 
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of the brickwork of the fand-bath was built, in 


a diſtinct area, on the outſide the round build- 


ing for the ſand- pot. 

The four walls, as above directed, may be 
carried up; till they riſe, within the thickneſs of 
a brick, to the level of the lower part of the flew 
for conveying the ſmoke and flame : and the 


hollow, formed by this ſquare of walls, may be 
then filled up be broken, or whole, bricks, ; 
laid firmly on each other; the joints or inter- 


ſtices, betwixt them, being alſo filled up with 
dry aſhes. 


l 
n 


A flooring of been ſhould then be made over 5 


this ſquare body: they muſt be laid in coal-aſh 
mortar on 2 n. ſide; and the joints on 
the upper ſide pointed with Windfor loom. 


On this flooring, another area muſt be form- 


ed by laying raws of bricks at ſuch diſtance, 
that the plate 


other, and for the ends next the plate Windfor 


loom ſhould be uſed; and for the other part 


coal- aſh mortar: the plate muſt be then laid on 
them, and ſet with fire lute. 


oY he openings at the lower ends, into the 


cavity under the plate, muſt be likewiſe cloſed 
up by bricks laid breadthway; the ſame cauti- 
on being uſed, as before, for the ſides, with re- 
ſpect to the kind of mortar: but the opening 
of the flew, for conveying the ſmoke and flame 
under the plate, muſt be preferved ; as like- 


wife en openin g at the other end for the 
paſſage 


reſt on them one inch on 
each ſide. They muſt be laid croſsways to each 


2 5 
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paſſage of the ſmoke into the chimney ; over 
which opening, x plate, or two broad bars, 
muſt be laid, to ſupport the brickwork of the 
o | Ts 
= A courſe of bricks, laid breadthways, muſt 
= then be raiſed, cloſe to the edge of the plate, 
intirely round it: the joints, where they meet : 
XZ the plate, being made good with fire lute; but 
3 the reſt with coal-aſh mortar : and, over this 
= Ccourk, as many others may be laid (but with 
cCoal-aſh mortar only), as will taiſe the fides of 
the bath to a due height; which muſt be re- 
gulated by the ſize of the retorts to be uſed in 


A chimney muſt then be. built; from the 

ground, cloſe to the vent or flew for carrying 

off the ſmoke : or, if there be any other chim- 

ney within reach, a longer flew may be made, 

for the communication of the furnace with it; 

and the erecting a new chimney avoided. _ 
When the whole is of a proper dryneſs, the : 

part of the furnace, belonging to the ſand- bat; 
may be plaſtered over with good lime mortar : 
but the dung of horſes, which have eaten hay, 
ſhould be mixed with it inſtead of hair, which 
s apt to burn in the heat it is liable to ſuſtain 

23 bhere. The fand-bath muſt be alſo plaſtered : 

but mortar with hair is better for that purpoſe ; 

as, not being ſubject there to burn, it will hold 

= the ſides of the bath firmer together than any 

= other kind. | | 
2 It has been a practice, to put ſacking over I 
the plaſtering of this fort of furnaces, as wel! 
nh 5 as 04 "mw 
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as thoſe, belonging to, the houſhold coppers, in 
order to. prevent the effects of a falſe, draught 
through: any cracks, the heat may produce in 
the ſides of the furnace. But it is very injudi- 


cious. For, in furnaces of this kind, the lack - 


ing never fails to burn; and ſoon occaſions all 


the plaſtering to fall to pieces; and bring away 


with. it the mortar ; and even, in the caſe of 


coppers, it burns near the door of. the fire- 
place, and frequently looſens the whole ſheet 


of plaſter, round the furnace. 

f this, kind of furnace be completed, ac- 
cordingeto the directions here given, and gra- 
dually dried, it will continue in order, if care- 
fully uſed, for: a long time: and when the 
ſand-pot, which will be the firſt part of it, that 


Will fall, ſhall become unfit for further ſervice, - 


the courſe of bricks above it being removed, it 
may be taken out of the ring; and the fire- 
1 7085 and other parts of the cavity, being re- 


paired, and well pointed, a new one may be 


put in its place; and the courſe of bricks above 
it reſtored: and this may perhaps be repeated 


a third time, before there be occaſion, to take 


down any other par of the e 


Of the 2 for the l mation o colmel. | 


This operation being, now, moſt — — * 
and indeed beſt, performed in mattraſſes or 


rounds of olaſs, with ſhort narrow necks, the 
ſand- pot ſubſervient to 1t muſt be proportiona- 
bly ſhallow ; 3 and the depth of the furnace cor- 


reſpon- - 
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reſpo ndent ; which renders it not commodi- 
= practicable in the common ſand- pots; 
whoſe dimenſions are ſuited to retorts and ob- 
long bodies or cucurbits. On which account, 
therefore; a peculiar furnace, properly adapted 
to this intention, is neceſſary; as the ſublima- 
tion of calomel is one of the moſt material, 
and not the leaſt profitable, Propeliea. of; the 
chemical pharmacy. OE 

The conſtruction. . en for the fur⸗ 
nace of the common ſand-pots, will ſerve 

equally well for this purpoſe likewiſe: allow- 
ing for the different ſize of this kind of ſand- 
pot; which muſt be regulated by the magni- 
tude of the mattraſſes to be uſed in it. The 
depth of the pot ſhould be two inches more 
To two thirks of the diameter of the mat- 

traſſes. For they muſt be placed two, inches 
above the: bottom of the pot ; and immerſed 
about two thirds of their diameter in the ſand. 
The breadth ſhould be five inches more than 
the whole diameter of the mattraſſes; as every 
yo of them ſhould. ſtand two inches and a 
half from the ſides of the pot. The area of 
the fire- place need not be more than a ſquare 
of ſix inches: and the courſe of bricks above 
the pot muſt be wholly omitted : nor is there 
any occaſion, to have the lower part of the 
ſurface ſunk below the level of the ground of 

the place; as is required in the former kind. 
In all 3 reſpects, the proceedings, for 
the erecting this, may be the ſame, as has 

been before directed for the other. 5 
of 
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the wind-furn are. a6 [22 


This furnace being principa iy deGgned r 

perations on metals; as — efligration of 
the erocus antimonij of the college; the anti- 
hefticon Poteri}, and lich othets, 5 need not 
be bigger than to contain a large ctu 
ble; which 4 fireplace, whoſe area is about 
eight inches ſquare, will very well allow. 

The beſt manner of ay this kind of 
farmace i is as follows. 

Firſt prepare a ſet of bats, of th proper a 
dimenſions, according to the directions above 
given; as alſo a ſtrong iron door, with its 

ne, of about eight inches ſquare : with a 
plate, or two flat bars of a proper fize to ſup- 
Port the brickwork over the aſh-hole ; and 
another ſtrong one, for the ſame uſe, over the 
door. 
A foundation or pedeſtal of b cks muſt 
then be raiſed, about three feet and a half 
high, and two feet ſquare ; which may be done 
with common bricks and mortar; and need 
only, indeed, be four walls; the keflow, formed 
by which, may be filled up with rubbiſh, and 
floored over with bricks or tiles. 
On this pedeſtal, raiſe three other walls; 
one on each fide, and one at the farthermoſt 
end, of the whole brick thickneſs ; forming 
an area, betwixt them, of the length of ſix- 
teen inches, and of the breadth of _ 5 
whic 
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which area, the front will be open from the 
default of the fourth wall, 

Over this opening in the front, lay the bars, 
in the center of the brickwork; and place 
along with them a plate, that will reach from 
their edge to the front of the fabric, to bear 
the brickwork which muſt lie over that part 
of the hollow. Then carry up the ſides as 
before, but with four walls inſtead of three, 
to incloſe the area of the fireplace completely 
with brickwork: taking care, that the firſt 

courſe have good hold of the flat ends of the 
croſs- bars. . 
This part muſt riſe fix inches above the bars, 
and then the door and frame muſt be fixed; 
and the other three ſides carried up as before. 

When the building is raifed to the height 
of the door and frame, the ſtrong plate muft 
be laid, to bear the brickwork over it; and 
the brickwork muſt be then gradually made to 
converge, till it become a chimney, of which 
the hollow'is fix inches ſquare : or it may 
be turned into a funnel or flew, to communi- 
cate with the chimney of another furnace, if 
any be ſufficiently near. But, as the wind- 
furnace demands a very conſiderable draught, 
if the flew from it be made into the chimney, 
belonging to any other furnace, which may 
not happen to be at work when there is oc- 
caſton to uſe this, care muſt be taken to ſtop 
the vent of ſuch furnace into the chimney, 
to prevent the falſe draught ; which will other- 


= 


iſe intirely deſtroy its effects on the wind- 
. furnace, 
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furnace. This caution. ought, indeed, to be 
always carefully obſerved, where one chimney 
ſerves. for the, uſe of two or more furnaces: 
otherwiſe much time and trouble may be 
thrown away, by the fire Proving very un- 
equal to the Occaſion. | 
The whole of the wind- furnace, — — 
bars to the top of the door, ſhould be built 
of Windſor bricks, laid in Windſor loom, and 
pane on the inſide with fire lute. © 


Of retorts oaks recei vers. 


Theſe are the moſt employed of any glaſs 
utenſils, in the practice of modern 155 
macy: having almoſt ſuperſeded the uſe of 
all others. Formerly cucurbits, with glaſs heads 
were choſen for many operations; and allo- 
dials were in ſome caſes added: but large re- 
torts, with proportionable receivers, will better 
anſwer almoſt all the ſame ends. 
The common form of retorts is not faulty; 
provided two kinds of them be had: the one 
ſhort and thick, with very long and large 
necks; and the other taller, with ſhort necks. 
The particular uſe of each of theſe kinds, will 
be pointed out, in ſpeaking of the ſeveral ope- 
Tations, to. which they are intended to be. ſub- 
ſervient. But it will be found very advantage- 
ous, to have a ſtock of both forts ready for all 
occaſions ; and to be prepared to render the 

necks ſhorter, and enlarge their orifices, ac- 
Herding to 2 deſigned uſe, 1 his mult be 


done 


\ 
\ 
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done by iron rings; whoſe diameter muſt be 
correſpondent to the intended thickneſs of the 
end of the neck. If the ring be applied to 
the! part where the ſeparation is to be made, 
and this heated part be touched with any 
moiſture, the piece behind where the ring has 
been placed will immediately fall off = 
It is uſual to have this done at the glaſs- 

houſe, before the retorts are ſent from thence; 
but every good operator ſhould ſee it per- 
formed himſelf, in the manner ſuitable to the 
uſe, the retort is to be applied to. For on the 
adapting properly, the ſize, and form, of the 
retort, to the nature of the operation, the 
ſucceſs in many caſes depends in a greater de- 
gree, than can be imagined by thoſe, who 
have not had occaſion to make accurate ex- 
periments of this kind. 

Receivers ſhould be alſo always had, both 
with ſhort, and long, necks: it is proper in- 
deed to have them much. larger, for moſt pur- 
poſes, than what are generally uſed. A 
| greater quantity of condenſing ſurface render- 

ing the operation both more profitable and 

ſafe; as it prevents the forcing of the lute, and 
the eſcape of the vapour; as well as the hazard 
of burſting the veſſels, on the raiſing the fire 
too high; if the luted juncture ſhould hold 
good againſt the force of the expanded vapour ; 
or the necks of the retort and receiver 


ſhould fit fo exactly as to admit no 92 
for it. 5 


97 


— 


— 
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Of cueur bots or glaſt bodies for ſublimation. 
Though the moſt general uſe of retorts has 


greatly excluded that of this kind of veſſel ; 


there are ſome proceſſes, which require, 


that they ſhould be retained ; as in the inftance 


of mercury ſublimate, cinnabar of antimony, 
ens veneris, and others. The common form 
is good; but ſhould be varied into two kinds, 
the one thick and ſpheroidal, or of a true oval 
form; the other long and greatly tapering. 
The different uſe of each kind will be 
ſhewyn, in treating of the reſpective operations, 


where they are to be uſed. A ſort, with the 
bottom almoſt flat, of a ſmall height propor- 


tionable to the breadth, and tapering ſo as to 


form a narrow neck at the top, ſhould be alſo 


had, where camphire is to be purified. 


Of tritoriums, or ſeparating funnels. 
The common figure and ſize of theſe veſſels 


will anſwer the qe where only ſmall. 


quantities of the fluids to be ſeparated are in 
queſtion : but where diſpatch is wanted, and 
the quantity large, they fail to perform what 
is wanted, in any efficacious manner. The 
greateſt occaſion for this kind of inſtrument to 
be rendered effectual, as to confiderable quan- 
tities of fluids, is with reſpect to the ſeparating 

the oil from the ſpirit of hartſhorn ; as well 


after the firſt diſtillation from the materials, as 


the 
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the ſubſequent rectifications. It is there beſt 
done by very large glaſs funnels; and a tin or 
pewter veſſel, whoſe ſtructure we ſhall here 
deſcribe ; but refer, both for the uſe of it, 
and the funnels, to the proceſs for preparing 
this medicine. V. 
Ihe tin or pewter veſſel may be of a eylin- 
drical ſhape, of a foot diameter, and four or 
= five feet in length. It muſt be made entire, 
both at the top and bottom : but muſt have a 
ſhort tube, at the top, for receiving a large tin 
= funnel, by means of which, it may be filled; 
and two other ſmaller tubes, in the body; the 
one of which muſt be about a foot from the top; 
and of the thickneſs of the little finger : the 0- 
ther muſt be about ſix inches from the bottom; 
and of the thickneſs of a ſwan's quill. Theſe 
laſt tubes, may be about three inches long; 
and muſt have wooden ſtoppers wound about 
with linnen, or thread, to make them fit; 
but the firſt tube need not be more than 
inch long; and may be ſtopped with a cork. 


of filters. 


The flannel bags, employed for this pur- 
poſe, do the office very well, where no greater 
purification is required, than the ſtraining thro' 
flannel can effect: but, where a greater clear- 
neſs is neceſſary, paper may be uſed. The 
ſmall glaſs funnels, generally applied to this 
end, are neither capable, with reſpect to diſ- 
patch or quantity, of anſwering well their pur- 

| 1 poſe: 
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poſe: for which reaſon, this operation is fre- 


quently « omitted, where the « 1 787 of fluid 
is great, in caſes, where it dl be practiſed 


better methods underſtood. The kind of 
filters, I would recommend, intirely remove 
all difficulties in the practice of this neceſſa 
means of purification; and may be applied, 

as well to the greateſt, as the ſmalleſt quanti- 
ties. It is an earthen cullender made of a 


be performed by it; and fuller of holes, which 
ought to be alſo of a larger bore, than i in the 


well cover: for any greater magnitude than 
that would become uſeleſs. With theſe, muſt 
be had, alſo, a glaſs funnel, whoſe mouth is 
broader than the cullender; and a ſtand of 
wood, by which the cullender' may be ſup- 
ported over the funnel. Where this kind of 


or precipitated powder from ſome ſuperfluous 
fluid, a linnen cloth, of the fize of the paper, 
| muſt be alſo procured. 
* | Buy this apparatus, all the ends of: fil- 
tering may be anſwered with great eaſe and 
1 expedition. Very large glaſs funnels will 
„ next ſuit this purpoſe beſt; provided the 
11 paper be ſupported, in the hollow of the 
funnel, with a little cotton lightly thruſt 


with great advantage and convenience, were 


ſize proportionate to the buſineſs intended to 


ſort intended for houſhold purpoſes. The 
_ cullender of the largeſt ſize muſt not however 
exceed, what a ſheet of filtering paper will 


filter is not uſed, in the intention of purifying 
any liquid body, but for ſeparating a ſediment 
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fruſtrates the Whole Already Gone. A 29 


"of weſt 7 the cryfallizati on of FE 


© Very large: glaſs receivers, containing eight 
or ten SER {ſhould be provided, and fixed 
in ſtraw, in baſkets, ſo firmly, by means of 
ſticks or cords paſſed through their ſides, that 


4 BE the glaſs and baſket may be reverſed together. 
= Lätge earthen cullenders ſhould: be Ukewile 


procured with narrow bottoms for receiving 
the falts when taken out. This apparatus will 


= very. well ſerve the purpoſe; for common ela- 

boratories: but, where the chryſtallizing glau- 
=_ bers, or. other falts is made a particular manu- 
flackure, the following will diſpatch very _ 
1 quatttitieb, "with much leſs trouble. 


A leaden boiler muſt be placed over TR very 
gentle furnace; at a due diſtance, from this, 


= Frau be placed A leaden ciſtern ; forthe forma- 
 ' tion of the chryſtals, proper ſized baſkets muſt 
be provided, to place over this ciſtern, by means 
= of a frame laid croſs it, for r hogs Jo = of 


ſtals when taken out of the ciſtern. urge 
flat frame of baſket-work; with a rim 115 t 
fame, round the edge, riſing two or three 


inches, to prevent the ſalts foi falling off, 
muſt likewiſe be made, for drying: mg ſalts. 
. 
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poſe, (viz.) the mortar, and levigating. ſtone 
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ler, are very well adapted to the end. 
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i= as it was before by the ſugar. refiners, and Bi | 
maanufacturers of ſnuff ; and at the ſame time Wi 
= chat the machine grinds, the materials, it alſo WF * 
works the ſieves for ſearcin the powder. - 8 
5 Thoſe, who would diſpatch large quan- 
5 tities, will find great ſayings in the uſe of this 
LP method; but I think it needles to gie 
i _deſcription, here, of the conſtruction of ſuch BF = 
it | a 1 
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| 3 { ; 
a mill; as they, yho make it their 722 
buſineſs to erect them, and mult of courſe! 
employed for that purpoſe, do not want direc- 
tions for the manner of making that part, 


which properly belongs to the fill, in the 
uſual w 8. and Will. cafily find out an expe- 
dient manner of adding the parts requilite for 
working the ſieves, when they are informed of 


An improved apparatus, fon the more commodious 
and advantageous. diftullation of, volatile ſpirits 
from hartſhorn, bones, or anyather proper qnimal 
ſubſtance, bythe uſe of a um az aretrigeratery. 


| .Alarge en ROS Df firſt provided of the 
following form. The body of the pot muſt be 
| of acylindrical figure, with a concave bottom: 
| and converging at the top, ſo as to make a kind 
of vide conical neck. Into this neck, muſt he 
inserted a tubulous arm; which is to ſerve, 
= inſtead. of the head. uſed, in common. ſtills, to 
© - convey-the vapour into the worm or, refrigera- 
boy. The height, from the bottom of the 
pot to the beginning of the converging part 
or neck, may be four feet; and the diameter 
== two and a half, The length of the converg- 
ning part or neck may be two, feet; and the 
diameter of it, at its joining with; the pot, at 
the top or mouth of it one foot. "The 
length of the arm may be one foot eight 

ches; and the diameter of it, at its joining 
with the pot, four inches; and diminiſhing, gra- 
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dually, to two inches and a half, at the other end. 
This arm muſt ſlope downwards, in ſuch man- 
ner, that any fluid, which ſhall be condenſed in 
it, will run out at the end: that is to ſay, the 
axis of the cone, formed by this arm, muſt 
decline two inches from the horizontal plane. 
The edge of the pot, at the top of the neck, 
muſt be dilated, and turned outwards: and a 
groove muſt be made. in it, to receive a flat 
cover of lead. In the body of the pot, muſt 
be inſerted, three tronions, of about ſix inches 
length : they muſt be ſtrong enough to bear 
the weight of, the pot, when it is hung in the 
' brickwork by their means. They ſhould be 
3 at equal diſtances, a little below that 
part of the cylindrical body where the neck 
begins to form itſelf. The groove, in the neck, 
ſhould be filled with a ſolid piece of lead ex- 
actly fitted and cemented to it: in this, ano- Wi 
ther groove muſt be cut, to receive a _ | 
cover adapted to it, ſo as not to make a ; 
fectly cloſe joint; which may be eaſily. 3 
by beating the cover, after it is placed in the 
groove, till it fit in every part. The cover muſt 
be made of lead, about a quarter of an inch 
"9 in thickneſs; and a bow handle muſt be fixed 
5 in the middle of it. 

1 A door and frame, bars far the: SN 
ny frame and ſtopper for the hole for feeding the 
fire, &c, mult be provided, in the ſame man- 
ner as for the furnace for the ſand- pot. . 7 

The foundation of the furnace mult be alſo 3 
laid as for that of the ſand-pot: only it ſhould 
| | not 
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| not be ſank, as in that caſe, below the level of 


the ground. For the bars of the fireplace may 
well be admitted to be eight or nine inches a- 
bove it, without danger of raiſing the other 
parts of the fabric too high. _ 

The dimenſions of the ground plan muſt be | 
thus ſettled. Take the diameter of the pot; 
and add to it ſix inches, and the length of two 
bricks. | 

The proceedin gs in the reſt of the parts muſt 
be the ſame, as were before directed for the 
ſand- pot: the ſame proportion alſo being ob- 
ſerved betwixt the bottom of the pot, and ſur- 
face of the fire: and likewiſe between the 
fides of it, and thoſe of the furnace. The pot 
muſt, however, after the fireplace, and flope 
above it, are built, be fixed in its intended ſitua- 


tion, with the help of props, by which it muſt 


be there ſupported, till the ſides of the fur- 


nace be raiſed high enough, to take the troni- 
ons, and bear.the pot. The furnace may be 
carried up round the pot, in a parallel form to 
it, at the diſtance of three inches: for, as the 
pot is hung by means of the tronions, there is 
no occaſion for any ſlope, at the extremity of 


the brickwork, to make it ſupport the pot; 


but the cavity may be cloſed in, by bricks laid 
croſs, from the ſide of the furnace to the pot, 
juſt above where the cylinder ends. Theſe 
bricks ſhould be ſet, where they touch the 
pot, with good. fire-lute; and ſo floped at 
their end, as to ſuit the figure of the pot ; 


and lie as cloſe to it as poſſible. 


By = Mi 
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A hole muſt be left in the ſide, juſt under 
the bricks that cloſe in tlie cavity, for the com- 
munication with the chimney; which muſt be 
managed, as in the former furnace; as muſt 
likewiſe the plaſtering, &c. 

A worm, and proper tub, muſt be then pr e- 
pared, of the ſame form with thoſe commonly 


uſed; but differing greatly in dimenſions. For 


the pipe ſhould be two inches and a half in 

lameter, and twelve feet in length. At its 
exit from the tub, a ſmaller pipe, of about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, muſt be 


joined to it, in ſuch manner, that the bore of 
this ſmall tube, may be in the depending part 


of the bore of the large one, that the paſſage 
may not be obſtructed by the joint. This 


leſſer pipe ſhould be about a foot long ; and 


miſt be ſo turned downwards, that it may go 
into the neck of the receiver ; ; of, at other 
times, have its orifice ſtopped by a cork. In 
the higheſt part of the worm, within the tab, 
muſt be likewiſe inſerted another ſhort pipe, 
of half an inch diameter, and fix inches length; 
in order to receive a funnel, for filling the worm 
occifionally with water: this pipe may have 
a leaden ſtopper fitted to it; as it muſt be al- 

ways cloſed, when there is no neceſſity to uſe 
it. The upper end of the large pipe; which 
forms the worm, muſt pas 3 h the ſides 
of the tub, as well as the lower; and muſt be 


joined to the arm of the pot, by man of ſheet 


lead ; which muſt embrace the arm, and the 


ſides being properly — and ſoldered tope- 


1 


—_ e 


ther, it muſt be brought ta form a pipe, of 
nearly the ſame bore with that of the worm g 
taken, that the current be preſerved here at 
well as in the other end. The whole of the 


worm may be of lead, as it is much cheaper 


chan pewie, be de nothelocoroded bythe 
Jiſtilled matter as to occaſion any inconvenience. 
The tub need not be of greater dinienſfions, 
tha are neceſſary, to ule the figute of the 
worm: and to contain about fix inches height 
of water over it. TT 


* 


alſo with a flattiſh bottom, and ſtrong, in the 
bottle faſhion, as they will ſtand with. their 
necks upwards. The reaſon for directing du- 


plicates of them is, that the one may BOAR: 


and of ſufficient length to paſs, from the neck 
of the receiver, to the aſh-hole of the furnace, 


muſt alſo be provided. To the end of this 
pipe, another piece of the ſame bore, about 
three inches in length, muſt be ſoldered, at an 


angle ſomething greater than a right one; being 
firſt reduced to a flattiſh form, except where it 
joins to the long pipe, ſo that, when the long pipe 
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to which alſp it muſt be ſoldered ; care bein 
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1s laid Rk the aſh-hole into the Over, this 
may go into the neck of it, along with the end 


of the pipe fixed to the worm; and the remain- 


ing part of the orifice of hs neck of the re- 
ceiver, being luted with ſtiff clay, may convey, 
any fumes or vapour, which may remain un- 
condenſed in the. receiver, uader the bars of 


the fire : through which being carried by the 


draught of air, the elaboratory will conſe- 
- quently be freed, in a great degree, from the 


powertul and offenſive ſmell which attends 
this operation. 


A kind of iron ladle, > a Wooden handle, 


that will reach to the bottom of the iron pot, 
and to which the ladle ſhould be fixed almoſt 


horizontally, muſt be made; for emptying the 


pot of the remaining part of the matter after the 


diſtillation, The ſize of this muſt be deter- 
mined by the neck of the pot ; to which it 
muſt be proportioned, as to paſs in and out 
freely. 

A funnel of tin muſt Ba alſo provided, to fill 


the worm with water, whenever there ſhall 


A SIE alembic, for the 4 Hillation of the vola- 


tile ſpirit of ſal ammoniacum, and the Jp! ritus 
volatilis aromaticus. 


This alembic muſt be made of good pew- 
ter : its body may be either of a cylindrical 
figure, or a long ſquare, ſuited to the form of 
the ſand-bath where it is to be uſed; its neck 

ſhould 
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ſhould be about ſix inches high, and five in 


diameter, with a proper groove, to admit a 
cover to be put into it, ſo as to make a cloſe joint 
with as little lute as poſſible, From this neck, 
muſt go two hollow arms, like that of the 
hartſhorn. pot before mentioned. They may 
be of the diameter of two inches, and about 
eighteen inches long, or as may be moſt con- 
venient, to admit a receiver to be fixed to them, 
according to the ſituation where they are to be 
uſed. They muſt ſlope downwards, in ſuch 


manner, that the fluid, which is collected, in 


them, from the vapour, may flow into the 


receiver. If the fand-bath, or pot, where they 


are to be uſed, ſtand clear of any wall, the 
arms may be fixed oppoſite to each other : but 
if the ſand-bath be placed againſt a wall, fo 
that receivers can be put on one fide only, the 
arms may be both on that ſide of the alembic; 
but fixed to form ſuch an angle, as may give 
room for the receivers to be put to them : and 


their length muſt be ſo proportioned, as to free 


the receivers from the fide of the ſand-bath. 
Receivers muſt alſo be made, with necks 
ſuited to theſe arms : and they ſhould be pro- 


cured of as large a ſize as they can be made, 


preſerving a proper ſtrength. 


Of Foe apparatus, for the diſti 2 on 1 the oil 


of turpenti Ne. 


The form of the furnace, ati iron pot, a- 


bove deſcribed, for the diſtillation of the ſpirit 
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of; hartſhorn, will equally, wall, ſerve, for, this 
purpoſe.: but. the cover, of the pat. ſhould. haye 
4 ſhort tube. in, it, by which, the, pot; may be 
occaſionally. ſupplied, with water, during the 
many : 190k Rey 64 have a 1 
ſtopper fitted to it, by which. it may be dlpſe 
at, all other times. The pipe of; the worm, 
provided. for this purpoſe, ect, nat, neee 
be of the wideneſs neceſſary fon volatile ſpi- 
tits; but may; be of the common form, and 
Sade uſed, in, Ger , e 8 
ladle of the ſame kind with that. cnet = 
taking out the remaining materials, after bak 
lation, of volatile ſpirits, another inſtrux 
muſt be had, for cutting, or He” the is - 
maining n whether roſin, or pitch, 
after-the diſtillation of the ſpirit of turpentine, 
in order to its being ſo divided, as to paſs | 
narrow: part of — neck: it muſt be formed 
of a flat piece of iron, half round, with a mo- 
derately ſharp edge, fixed into a wooden han- 
dle, of a due length, with the round end down- 
wards : the breadth of the iron, and the 
length of the handle, may be regulated, by 
the wideneſs of the neck, and the depth of 
the pot. 


As alembic for the diſtillation of quickſilver. 


The common inſtruments, directed in the 
books of chemiſtry, or uſed in the elaboratories 
for the preparation of medicine, for the per- 
forming this operation, are very defective : be- 

1 I _ 7.08 
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ing either retorts, or other glaſs -veſlets,, which 
are very liable to break, as well as the receivers 
uſed with them as refrigeratories: but the re- 
= finers,: and others, who have more frequent 
= oecafions to re- purify mercury, have introduced 
an inſtrunient,, which anſwers this end with 
very little trouble or hazard. It is. a kind of, 
deepiſh pan of iron, with. a. cover, of the ſame. 
metal, or copper, ſoldered on to- it; in which 


cover muſt be a ſhort. tube, for the pouring in 


the mercury, and taking out the recrement, 
Or caput mortuum, if there ſhold be any. 

. This tube muſt have a ſtopper, capable: of 
being ſo ſcrewed into it, as to render the.joint, 
impervious: to the vapour of the quickſilver. 
Into this pan, at the upper part of one fide, 
muſt be ſoldered, likewiſe, a gun barrel, ſtop- 
ing downwards, in order to condenſe the va- 
pour of the quickſilver when it riſes into it. 
The end of this barrel muſt be ſo bent down- 
wards, that, when the pan 1s placed on a com- 
mon fire, it may be immerſed in a veſſel of 
water placed properly for that purpoſe. | 


An alenbic for the difillation of vinegar. 


This alembic ſhould be made of the ſame 
ſubſtance as the ſtone-ware manufactured at 
Vaix-Hall. It may be found, or made, both: 
in figure and magnitude, as may beſt ſuit the 
form of the ſand-bath, where it is to be uſed. 
The heck muſt be ſhoft, and wide enough to 
admit the lower part of the head to paſs into 

. 


# '  INTRODUCTION.* 
It muſt have a head, made of the ſame ſub- 


ane as the body, and formed as the heads, 
made of the ſame earth, uſed for the pots, in- 
tended for the diſtillation of aqua fortis: ex- 


cept as to the ſize, which in this caſe ſnould be 


no more than is neceſſary, to admit of two arms 
proper being joined to it. Theſe arms muſt be 
of two inches di ameter, at the extremity ; but 
larger where they join the pot. Their length, 


and manner of being ſet on the head, muſt be 
regulated, by the place where the alembic is 


to be uſed, according to the dit ections before 


given, with reſpect to the alembic for the diſtil- 
lation of volatile ſpirits. 

The receivers ſhould be moderately lunge: : 
a” their necks ſuited to the arms of the alem- 
bic head ; to which they are to be Joined. 


Apparatus for the making oil. of witrzol 2 
ſulphur. 


The principal utenſils, in this work, are 
glaſs globes ; which muſt be made as large as 


ſſible, and, according to the late i improve- 
ment in the blowing them, may be of very 


great magnitude. The gl lobes, having their 


necks cut, by a proper ring, to a due wideneſs, 


which muſt be regulated by the magnitude of 
the ſtopper below deſcribed, muſt be fixed in 
a proper frame, with their necks pointing ho- 


rizontally: but they muſt be fo hung, in this. 


mw, that, on occaſion, they may be fo 
| turned, 
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turned, as to 3 any Spud, they contain, 
chrough war neck... 4... 
The frame for . 9 the globes 1 may. be 
of a ſquare figure, made of wood, and of a 
moderate ſtrength. The bottom muſt be « open, | 
ſo that fo ws of the globe may paſs through, 
to reſt upon, the ſand, as may be neceſſary to 
heat a gallon of water contained i in it. This 
bottom muſt be fixed, with hinges, on the 
front ſide, and reſt looſe on the oppoſite, on a 
proper ſupport made in the frame; ſo that, by 
means of this conſtruction, the back part of 
the globe may be raiſed, by lifting up the back 
part of the bottom; and the neck made to 
decline ſo low, that any fluid contents may run 
Out. 
Spoon ſtoppers muſt be fitted to theſe necks, 
made of the {ame red earth, which is uſed for 
long necks. The part, that goes into the 
body of the globe, may be five inches long, 
and two and a half broad, in the form of a 
long deep ſpoon. The part, which makes the 
joint of the neck, muſt be round, and of a 
diameter ſomething greater than the breadth 
of the ſpoon part; ſo that, when the ſpoon 
part is introduced within the cavity of the 
globe, this part may fill up the orifice, of 
the neck, and prevent any eſcape of vapour 
4 through it. 
= Furnaces, with ſand- pots, muſt be likewiſe 
5 provided, for the dephlegmating the gil, 
after it is obtained i in the globes. They may 
be conſtructed in the 1 manner before directed 
for 
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for ſand- pots p. 16..and-a- ſhallow ſand- bath 

muſt be likewiſe built, which may be made 

alſo according to the directions given before : 

except, that the ſides of the bath need net be 

' raiſed more than fix inches: becauſe the globes 

are only to reſt upon the fand. | 
A furnace, with a ſand- pot, may be placed 

at each end of, the ſand-bath: 40. a flew, in 

that caſe, may paſs to the chimney; from about 

the. middle: or, if the ſand=bath-can-be made 6 | 
very long, more furnaces, with pots, may be ME 


 conjoined to it, at the fide ;* fo as to ſupply the 
heat wanted. In large works,\'the* adjuſting 
the furnaces properly to the number of globes, 
which are required to be heated, is a point of 
great conſequence; but cannot be regulated 
otherwiſe than by occaſional diſeretien. 
Retorts miſt alſo be provided, for the de- 
| phlegmation. They ſhould have large round 
bodies, with as low necks as poſſible > andthe 
ſand-pots ſhould be adapted to their figure, ⁵ 
by their being proportionably ſhallow, and | 
wide. © The receivers ſhould be of moderate 
magnitude; but blown ſtrong, to prevent'the 
acadents, which are ljable to happen, on tak- 1 | 
ing them away from the retorts and pee 9 
them of their contents. IJ 
In the greateſt work, hich has been hi- 
therto , cp" the powdering the materials 3 
Was performed with mortars and peſtles: but 
it would be much more advantageous, in any 
large work, to employ a horſe-mill, with a FJ 
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\rolling-ſtone, fuch as is uſed Nis ths w_ 
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| Apparatus for the 4 F lation i aqua- ffs. 

Alarge iron en drieatpe ot muſt he firſt provid- 
"ed. It may be three feet, or more, in helght/ aid 
two feet in diameter? Temuſthave a proper imat 


the top, with: 4 Fonteßto deset Head and 


admit mel a due thickneſs of Jute's lyingialſo in 
the groove round it. The cotton figure and 
ptoportion of pots, of this ind nꝰ] made is 
faulty; they being of à conical form {by which 


means, their contents in the part moſt Expothd 


to the heat, are leſſened, Witheut any-atvan- 


tage to compenfate for it wand they are alſo 
made too broad, in proportien to their Height, 


from'whence” a conſiderable part of the effect 
of the fire is loſt. | 
For this pot, A head, With two urms n mũſt 
be procured; of the form, in which they-arc 
at preſent ade for this purpoſe: the dimen- 
frons muſt be regulated by thoſe of 'the-pot, 
as it muſt be adapted in the making, by means 
of a proper meaſure given to che Workman; ſo 
to the ſize of the pot, that it Mmäy. is Wirkin 
the groove; leaving room for laute: to he put 


. round it. 


Receivers muſt be alſo piotided⸗ with necks 


proportioned to the arms of the head, Whien 
they are to receive: they ſhould be procured 


of che largeſt ſize, and greateſt ſtretigth poſ- 


üble. 8 


Improved 
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jar 8 ir ar: the ft „ 
ſulphur by the bell. | 


A large retort muſt be firſt provided : in 
whoſe bottom, a large hole muſt be made: a 
glaſs mortar muſt be alſo procured, with a 
concave glaſs plate to cover it; in the middle 
of which plate, alſo, muſt bo a hole; ſo that 
any fluid, which ſhall fall into it, may run 
into the mortar, To theſe, muſt be adde 
one of the common glaſſes, made, in form 
of a ſection of a cone, for drinking wa- 
ter; Which is to ſerve as a ſtand for a ſmall 
earthen diſh, for containing the ſulphur. This 
diſh muſt be of ſuch magnitude, as not to fill up 
the hole of the receiver; but, when placed juſt 
1 within it, may ſuffer the air to have acceſs, and 
5 cd to paſs, on every ſide, round the ſulphur. To 
"7 the neck of the retort, which ſhould be long, 
1 and cut to a wide orifice, a large receiver muſt 
Wl be fitted; into which, when blown, muſt be 
inſerted a large tube, as wide and tall as poſſi- 
ble; which tube muſt ſtand perpendicularl ly = 
. upwards, when the receiver is fixed to che 3 
i neck of the retort. 

This apparatus ll collect —_— more ec ſpirit 
1 than the bells, commonly uſed; and may be 
WO _- fo managed, that the fumes may be carried off, 
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by means of the tubulated receiver, in ſuc;h 
manner, as to prevent, in a great degree, the 
1 enn the operator, in that dilagreeable, 
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and indeed detrimental manner, which at⸗ 
tends the other method. 


| An improved form, for a glaf eſſe, to be uſed 
for the preparation of the mercur! u5-Calceng- 


tus, or preci pitate per ſe. 


T by moſt commodiaus figure of a glaſs, for 
this purpoſe, is ſuch, as gives the largeſt ſur- 
face to mercury contained in it, admits the air 
moſt freely, and, at the fame time, excludes 
the duſt ; which, in this tedious operation, is 
apt eee to be collected. In the follow- 
ing theſe ſeveral intentions are perſued. ä 

Let the glaſs be made of a cqnical form, ter- 


minating in a ſtreight neck. The baſe of the 
cone may be five inches diameter; or leſs, in 


proportion to the quantity of mercury to be 


calcined in it. The height, from the baſe to 
the neck, may be ſeven inches; and that of 
the neck 8 About two inches from the 


bottom, let there be two ſhort tubes inſerted, 


bending in a round, fo that the mouths may 


be downwards. T — top of the neck ſhould 


be, likewiſe, ſo turned, that the mouth may 
bend downwards, to prevent its receiving any 
= duſt, or ſoot, that might otherwiſe fall ng 


che olaſs among the mercury. 


Of lutes. 


There are a great variety of lutes in uſe; 
| maſk of which, rightly applied, would anſwer 
E N 


ſome 
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ſome end; but the art is, rather the adapting 


each to its proper purpoſe, than the forming 
the compoſition. 3 
For the making good junctures out of 
the reach of a burning heat, a mixture of 
linſeed meal, or wheaten flower, and whit- 
ing, in the proportion of one part of the firſt 
to two of the laſt, tempered with a folution 
of gum ſenegal in water, and ſpread upon 


the joint, a narrow piece of paper ſmeared 


with the fame being put over it, and preſſed 
cloſe, will be found ſufficient : but even the 
trouble of this may be greatly ſhortned, where 


the glaſſes fit each other well, and there is no 
elalle vapour to be confined, by the uſe of a 
narrow piece of bladder ſmeared with the 
white of an egg, or a ſtrong ſolution of gum 
arabic or ſenegal, and fitted to the glaſſes over 


the joint. 1 
In diſtiltations, where the eſcape of part of 9 


the vapour is looked upon as a material incon- 1 
venience, it may be almoſt wholly prevented 


by the uſe of quicklime well powdered, and 1 


tempered with linſeed-oil, boiled till it acquire E 
a very brown colour, (or drying oil as it is Wl 


called by the painters.) But this mixture muſt 


be immediately made before it be uſed : and 


if it be employed, great care muſt be taken, to 


manage the fire, in ſuch manner, that the va- 
pour may not riſe fo faſt as to heat the refri- 


geratory, or condenſing veſſels, beyond the duc 
point: for it renders the ſeparate glaſſes, joined 
ogg by it, as one intire body; and will 1 
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a reſiſt the efforts of the rarefied ſteam, to ſo 


great a degree, that the glaſſes are liable to 


= The occaſion, where a particular kind of lute 


is moſt material, and where the moſt errors are 
practiſed in the choice, is, when the joints to be 
made good are ſubject toacquire a burning heat, 


during the operation. For here all ſuch com- 


poſitions, as owe their cohering power to ani- 


mal or vegetable ſubſtances, are neceſſarily 


burnt, and reduced to the ſtate of a mere calx. 
The following compoſition, which, for the ſake 
of brevity, I call the fire-lute, where 1 have 


2 { occaſion to mention it, will, however, ex- 


tremely well anſwer this end; and may be 
made with ſmall expence, as the ingredients 
colt little, and may be prepared in large quan- 
tities ready for their being mixed together when 
wanted. . | | 
Take vitriol calcined to redneſs, and pow- 
dered, two parts, the ſcoria or clinkers of a 
ſmith's furnace finely levigated, and Stur- 
bridge clay, or Windſor loom, dried and pow- 
dered, each one part; mix them well together ; 
and then temper them with the blood of any 
beaſt; a twentieth part of their weight of ſhort 
hair being beaten up with them. This is, not 
only an excellent lute, for all junctures of 
veſſels where they are expoſed to a great heat; 
but alſo an extremely uſeful cement, for the 
pointing furnaces, and making good all the 
joints of any part of them, which are liable to 
ſuſtain a burning heat. It is likewiſe the beſt 
E 2 in 
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in the naked fire, where great caution againſt 
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and replacing the broken pieces, of receivers, 


the form of the crack; and it will make the 
part equally ſtrong, and found, with the reſt 
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compoſition, for coating the outſides of glaſs 
bodies, or other ſuch veſſels, as are to be uſed 


their breaking is requiſite ; but, in common 
caſes, the following cheaper mixture mory be 
ſubſtituted. 

Take of fand Windſor yoni, or (if good) 
common loom, and dung of horſes, which 
feed on hay, each equal parts; temper them 
wy water ; and beat them thoroughly toge- 

er. 
The laſt kind of lute, or cement, I ſhall 
mention, is ſolely, for the repairing the cracks, 


or other glaſs veſſels, which admit of being 
uſed after they are in that condition ; and this, 
judiciouſly applied, in an claboratory, where 
many ſuch veſſels are uſed, will make a conſi- 
derable ſaving. 

Take an ounce of Suffolk cheek, or any 
other kind devoid of fat ; grate it as ſmall 
as poſſible ; put it, together with an ounce 
of quicklime, finely powdered, into two 
ounces of milk, from which the cream has 
been taken away; mix them well, and uſe 
the mixture immediately; ſpread this upon a 
narrow piece of linnen rag accommodated to 


of the veſſel. 
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General obſervations, on the moſt eaſy 
and profitable methods of per forming 
ſeveral of the operations of chemiſtry 


and pharmacy. y 


Of diſtillation. 


J The principal art in diſtillations, of every 


ſort, conſiſts in the chuſing well the kind of 
apparatus for each purpoſe; and adapting, the 
ſeveral parts of it, rightly to each other. By 
a due {kill in, and attention to, theſe, many 
operations, of a. precarious nature, may. be 
rendred aſſuredly ſucceſsful ; and great ſaving, 
in time, trouble, fewel, and the produce of the 
operation, may be made in the moſt eaſy and 
certain manner. 6 47 

Spirit of wine, and all the ſpiritous com- 
pound waters made of it, fimple waters, and 
eſſential, or etherial oils, are beſt managed, in 


the copper {till with a worm, by the uſual me- 


thods : except, that the making the fireplace 
ſo forwards, under the brickwork of the fur- 
nace, as is generally done, 1s a very groſs 
fault. For it ſhould be always thrown as far 
towards the center, as the dimenſions of the 


body of the {till will admit, and, though this 


is limited, in a very large apparatus, yet the 


fire ſhould be under ſome part of the bottom 
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of the ſtill, in all caſes ; and as much of that 
expoſed to it, as is conſiſtent with the bearing, 
it requires to have, on the brickwork. In the 


caſe of ſmall ſtills, they may be hung free of 


any brickwork, in the body of the furnace, 


after the manner directed for the ſand-pots. 


The diſtillation of acid ſpirits is beſt per- 
formed in retorts, in the ſand-pot. Thoſe, 


choſen for this purpoſe, ſhould have a large 


low bulb, and a low long neck ; and be placed 
deep in the pot ; that the vapour, which can 


only be ſuſpended in a great degree of heat, 


may riſe over the helm ; and not circulate in 
the body of the retort, nor be condenſed in 
that part of the neck, which is not depending 
with reſpect to the receiver. OF 

In the diſtillations of ſuch bodies, where two 
ſubſtances are put into the retort to act on each 


other by commenſtruating powers, as oil of 


vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre and mercury, and 
ſpirit of nitre and ſea- ſalt, care muſt be taken, 
if a firm lute be uſed, to leave a ſmall vent. 
For a great quantity of air being generated, in 
the action of theſe bodies on 9165 other, which, 


from its not being capable of ſuffering any con- 
denſation, will neceſſarily force a naive ſome- 
where, if none be left for its eſcape, if the 


lute reſiſt ſufficiently, it muſt conſequently 
burſt either the retort or receiver. The fame 
caution ſhould be obſerved in other operations, 
where ſeparations are made of compound 
bodies, by the medium of others; as alſo in 
the diſtillation of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, 

1 | where 


Bo 


INTRODUCTION. 1 
where they are analyzed by a burning heat. In 


all which caſes, air is copioully produced; and 


will never ſuffer itſelf to be confined. From the 
want of knowing, or attending to, this circum- 


ſtance, many operations are conducted, ſo as 
to occaſion nuſance and danger to the opera- 
tor, as well as loſs of the diſtilling matter, 


which might otherwiſe be rendred ſafe, in- 
offenſive, and much more profitable, Amber 
may be alſo beſt diſtilled in retorts in the ſand- 
pot ; but they ought, in this caſe, to have very 
large long necks, with a wide orifice ; as well 
that the ſalt may all fix in the neck, as that it 
may be eaſily got out of it. The diſtillation of 
animal ſubſtances, where the quantity is ſmall, 
may be alſo performed in the ſame manner. 
The diſtillation of a variety of different ſub- 
ſtances 1s beſt performed in retorts, in the ſand- 
bath, which varying in the degree of heat in 
the different parts, it is proper to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral kinds of ſubſtances, that may be 
diſtilled in it, into three orders. In the firſt 
may be included the rectification of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn; the production of ſpirit of ſal armo- 
niac, either by means of fixed alkaline ſalt, or 
lime; the rectification of oil of amber; and 
the diſtillation of vinegar : for theſe operations, 
long retorts, with tall and long necks, ſhould 
be choſen; for the water and crudities, being 
leis volatile than the ſubſtance intended to be 
== freed from them, a more perfect ſeparation 
will be made, if the vapour circulate within 


the glaſs fo as to ſuffer the water to be con- 
. denſed 
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368 1NTRODUCTION. 
denſed againſt the ſides: except in the caſe of 
"vinegar, where the retort ſhould have a large 
bulb, and lower neck, as the acid, which is 
the object of the operation, is leſs volatile than 
water; and apt to remain in the retorts, even 
When every advantage is taken. 

In the ſecond order may be placed ſal vals 
lis aromaticus, ſpiritus nitri dulcis, ſpiritus vi- 
trioli dulcis, ſpiritus lavendulæ rene 
and ſome others. 

In the laſt order may bi put highly: rectified 

ſpirit of wine, or alcohol when wanted : or 

the ſpirit. nitri; or vitriol. dulcis, or ſpir. lavend. Bu 
compos, may, on occaſion, fill even the 

cooleſt part without any inconvenience. By = 
'obſerving this ſyſtem of management, and al- 
ways contriving, that every part of the ſand- 
bath ſhall be employed, whenever the furnace 
is ſet to work, great ſavings will be made in 
trouble and fewel : and, though it is not eaſy 
to adapt the ſeveral operations, thus carried on 
together, in ſuch manner to each other, that 
they may be all finiſhed at the ſame time ; yet 
there will no inconvenience ariſe from that, 
where proper means are uſed. For an expert 
operator may; without difficulty, change the 
exhauſted retorts for others, freſh charged, in 
any part of the furnace, even when it is in 
10 the hotteſt ſtate; a practiſe, I can aſſert to be 
4 extremely advantageous, and no way hazard- 
| cus, when due care is taken; though hitherto 

"| ſo much neglected, that I never knew it fol- 

. lowed except where directed by * 

. n 
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INTRODUCTION. 57 
n diſtillations, made in retorts, it is of great 
conſequence, to have the receivers as large as 


poſſible ; as it renders the operation both much 


quicker and ſafer, to have a ſu Scent dae 
of condenſin 8 ſubſtance. 


of ſublimation) i 


The ſublimation of ſal „„ in 
order to produce the flowers, or the ens veneris, 
as alſo of the volatile ſalt, when obtained by 
means of chalk, is beſt performed, in retorts, 
in the ſand- pot. The retorts ſhould have * 
bulbs, and low, but very wide necks. 

The heat of the ſand-pot is alſo ſufficient, 
for mercury ſublimate ; which may be beſt 
managed in a very large glaſs body of an oval 
figure: but this kind of furnace is not to be 
depended upon with regard tocinnabar, which 
cannot with certainty of ſucceſs, be treated in 
any other way than in an earthen, or glaſs body 
| luted, and expoſed naked to the fire. In the re- 
Ctification of ſalt of amber, ſal cornu cervi, or fal 
volatile Ammoniacum, the ſublimation may be 
beſt performed, in the ſecond ſtage of the ſand- 
bath, in low retorts, with very ſhort necks, and 
wide orifices. In the ſublimation of volatile 
ſalts, great care mult be taken, that the heat 
be not too great: and if it cannot be kept 
under, without delaying too much the con- 
comitant operations, in the ſand- pot and the 
ſand- bath, the ſand ſhould be removed from the 
retorts containing the ſubliming matter; and 


they | 


cloſe obſervation will ſhew the pr 


neceſſary for their ng well, and that: ſa- 


potters or tobacco-pipe-makers, ſhould be had; 


or 


58 INTRODUCTION. 
they ſhould be raiſed higher. But a little 
oper depth, 
in which they ought to be vn in "pri ſand- 
bath; and the height of the retort ſhould be 
regulated accordingly: for if the neck ſtand 


too high above the ſand, the ſalts will collect 


in it, and choak it up, inſtead of pling into 


the receiver. 


Though large receivers are nico de = 
for diſtillations, yet ſmall ones ſhould be uſed i 


for the ſublimation of falts ; as the cake formed 
apainſt the top and ſides will otherwiſe want, 
both that denſity, and thickneſs, which are 


lable appearance. 


of caination 


- Ouleination i is performed on two principles, 
by calefaction, that is, by the heat communi- 
cated by means of exterior fire : and by igni- 
tion ; that is, where the matter is calcined by 
the five nerated within itſelf, by means of 
its own combuſtion ; and this is effected either 


by admiſſion of air to the accended body ; or 


by the admixture of nitre, which when uſed for 


this purpoſe, occaſioning an exploſive appear- 
ance, the chemiſts have called the operation, de- 


tonation, or deflagration. 


Where large quantities are to be calcined by 
the firſt principle, as in the caſe of hartſhorn, 
a large furnace like, in form, to that of the 
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be eber olle, where he cecalion is but ters 


the matter may be ſent to the furnaces of that 
kind, and there prepared at a "ory ſmall + ex- 
we” 
Where deftapration is to be practiſed, as in 
the proceſs for crocus antimonij of the London- 


College, Antihecticum Potery, &c. the wind- 


furnace muſt be uſed ; and the operation per- 
formed in a crucible, raiſed on a ſmall earthen 
ſtand, about two or three inches above the bars. 
The matter ſhould be thrown in gradually, with 
— eat caution; eſpecially when the crucible is 
led to any confiderable height; for the effer- 
veſcence will frequently, otherwiſe, throw out 
a great part of the contents. But in the pre- 
paration for the crocus metallorum, according 
to the former proceſſes, a method has been 
taken to avoid the uſe of any furnace, for the 
effecting the defla tion, the particulars of 
which we ſhall exhibit in its proper place: only 
an iron pot, ſuch as is uſed for culinary purpoſes, 
ſhould be provided for the performing this E 


ceſs: its magnitude muſt be ſuch as will 


its containing all the ingredients wand which 
are intendec to be uſed. 


of filtration. 


gh this ſimple operation has been M. 
Write —— neg ledke d, and the common ap- 


paratus very 1 yet it is of great con- 
ſequence, in commercial chemi 


0a be ſome method, by which it may be 


, that there 


performed, 
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performed, with caſe. and expedition, where 
great quantities come in queſtion. 


Filtration is generally practiſed, by means 
either of flannel cloth, or paper: for the firſt 


of which, the common method of ſtraining 


through a bag of a conical form, which kind 


was — called Hippocrates 's ſleeve, is 
convenient enough; but, where paper is re- 


quired, the earthen cullenders, before de- 
ſeribed, p. 32, ſhould be uſed. | 
As the end of filtration is of two Eads, the 


one to purify fluids from any ſolid bodies, they 


contain, of a feculent nature; the other, to free, 


ſome precipitated powder or body, from the 


ſuperfluous fluid with which it is mixed ; the 
means muſt be ſomewhat varied. In the firſt, 


paper, if it be of the right kind, is ſufficient ; 
but, in the other, coarſe cloth ſhould be put 


over. the paper ; otherwiſe, in taking the fil- 
tred maſs from it, parts of it will unavoidably 
intermix themſelves with, and incurably foul, 
the matter. 

The manner of 6 Ea the earthen es, 


is to ſet it upon a proper wooden ſtand, of a 


ſquare form; in which it muſt hang by its 


edges. Under it muſt be placed a glaſs re- 


ceiver, with a large funnel of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, the diameter of whoſe mouth muſt be 


larger than the bottom of the cullender, that 


the ſtreams or drops, which fall from the holes, 
may be caught by the funnel, and run e 
its Ne into the x receiver. 


In 
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INTRODUCTION. 61 
In ſetting the filters of this kind to work, 
reat care muſt be taken, to accommodate 


rightly the paper to the cullender, as well as 


to pour the fluid very ſlowly into it at firſt. 
For otherwiſe, the paper will certainly burſt, 
and delay the operation by fouling all the 


veſſels with the unfiltred matter. 


There is not any kind of paper, at preſent 
manufactured, which is ſo good for this uſe 
as might be: but the beſt, that is to be had, 
is the ſort called bloom paper ; though even 
that frequently is ſo faulty, as not to anſwer, 
in almoſt any degree, the end: where it is 
found to be of ſo looſe a texture, as to relax, 
in ſuch manner, as not to bear the weight of 
the fluid, poured upon it; or where otherwiſe 
the fluid itſelf is of ſo relaxing a nature, en FN 
it deſtroys the texture even of good paper ; 
coarſe linnen cloth muſt be uſed, along _ 


the paper, even though the purification of the 
fluid, only, be the end. But in this caſe, it 


muſt be uſed differently from the manner be- 
fore directed. For the paper muſt here be put 
over the cloth, inſtead of being under it : as 


the deſign of uſing both, is only to give ſtrength 


to the paper. 

In filtering large quantities, it will be fre- 
quently found, that after the paper has been 
ſoaked in the wet, for ſome time, the opera- 
tion will proceed very ſlowly : the ſwelling of 


the ſubſtance of the paper, as well as the Ga 


neſs of the fluid, diminithing, and at laſt chuak- 
ng up, the percolating pores. In this caſe the 


Paper 


F 
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paper ſhould always be changed, immediately 
after the filter ceaſes torun ee other - 
wiſe che ms would be intolerabl tedious. 


Of 5 gation. 


When great quantities of teſtaceous or cre- 
taceous powders are to be levigated, the moſt 
_ and expeditious method of operation is 

e horſe-mills, beforementioned ; where 
the ſame machine, that grinds, likewiſe ſeatces 
the matter. 

This fo much Ge the work, that the 
wholeſale dealers find conſiderable advantage, 
in putting out quantities of materials for pow- 

ders, to a perſon, who has erected a machine 

of this kind; and levigates the ſeveral ſpecies 
of bodies at certain rates : but, beſides the im- 
poſitions, which theſe methods of intruſting 
others, with the preparation of medicines, 
which the genuineſs is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 

ives room for, by exchanges or adulterations. 

The powders can never be made of near ſo 
great a degree of fineneſs, by this manner of 
grinding and ſearcing, as when levigated, by 
the muller on a proper ſtone, or marble, eſpe- 
cially, if the following method (uſed originally 
by the preparers of colours, and called by 

them waſhing over) be ſuperadded to _ 

14 llevigation. 

I The matter being firſt well levigated, or, if 

it be a cretaceous body broken, to a groſs pow- 


der, by pounding, let it be put in a deep 
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1 


veſſel almoſt full of water, and there well 
ſtirred. Then having reſted a ſhort time, that 
the groſſer parts may ſink to the bottom, let 
the water and finer part, yet ſuſpended, be 
poured off into another veſſel; and ſuffer- 
ed to ſtand at reſt, till the powder, poured 
off with the water, has totally ſubſided : 
let the clear water be then poured back, into 
the firſt veſſel, with great care not to diſturb 
the ſubſided powder, and let the ſtirring, de- 
cantation, &c. be repeated as before, ſo often 
as ſhall be found neceſſary, to ſeparate all the 
powder, which is of ſufficient fineneſs. The 
remaining groſſer part may be again ground; 
and the ſame treatment continued, till the 
whole of the matter be obtained fine. By this 
method, executed with care, impalpable pow- 
ders may be had, with great eaſe, from even 
the hardeſt bodies; and chalk, tabacco-pipe- 
clay, and ſuch other earthy fubſtancts, as grow 

ſoft in water, may be freed from ſand or other 

_ impurities, and rendred fine, without grinding. 


of chry/allization. 
Where only moderate quantities of ſalts are 


moon to be chryſtallized, this operation is 
ft performed, by the large glaſs receivers, 


Ke. mentioned p. 33, into which, the folu- 
: tion of the falts being put, and continued till 
the chryſtals be duly formed, the fluid muſt 
be firſt poured off, into another receiver, and 
then the receiver and baſket, containing ns 
| e 
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tion being drawn off from the boiler into the 
_ ciſtern; and the chryſtals, when they are form- 


overcharged, the falt will ſhoot ſo ſuddenly, 


fore, very requiſite to obſerve the due point of 


the ſolution to that ſtate, in which it will afford 


of a long form, if the ſolution be charged in a 


cake of chryſtals, reverſed over the baſket- work 
funnel, and there ſuffered to remain till the 
fluid be drained off; the ſalts muſt then be laid 
upon a board, gently ens, till 0 be of 
a proper dryneſs. 

Where very large quantities »f falts are to 
be chryſtallized, the leaden ciſtern, &c. men- 
tioned p. 33, muſt be employed. The ſolu- 


von 
Nt 
- 


ed, taken out, and put into the baſkets placed 
over it, till the fluid be drawn from them; 
and then laid to dry on the flat frames of 
baſket- work. 
The great object of art, in vicheyſtalluintion; 
is the making the ſolution of a due ſtrength : 
for, if it be not ſufficiently ſaturate, the pro- 
duce of chryſtals will be ſmall; and if it be 


that a great number of very ſmall chryſtals, 
like powder, will be formed; and coaleſce, in 
a kind of cake, on the Aae of the contain 
ing veſſel; which, mixing with the larger 
chryſtals, that will ſhoot afterwards, will make 
them appear dull and leſs ſightly. It is, there- 


ſaturation: which may be gained, by bringing 


no chryſtals till it be cool, and then produce, in 
a ſhort time, ſhoots like needles, inſtead of the 


powder Peine which will happen 
in moſt kinds of ſalts, where the chryſtals are 
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proper degree, It may be eaſy, for any, who 
deſire to perform this operation with accuracy, 
to find out the ſpecific gravity of the ſolution 
of each kind of ſalt 8 0 duly ſaturated for 
chryſtallizing; which, being once known, is a 
ſtandard for regulating their proceedings by 
the moſt eaſy means. But proper allowance 
muſt be made for the ſeaſon of the year; for, 
in ſummer, ſalts are much more diſpoſed to 
ſhoot than in winter; and the ſame muſt be 
obſerved, likewiſe, with regard to the degree 
of heat, or cold, in the place where they ſtand 
to ſhoot. When from accident of weather, 
or ſituation, they are kept warm, the ſolution 
may be ſtronger, and much longer time muſt 
be given for the formation of the chryſtals: 


Y the contrary will hold good with PCT. to 


WE winter, or accidental cold. 


It may be taken as a certain principle, like- 


== wiſe, that, whenever ſalts ſhoot faſt, the ſingle 
1 n = m Ws ſmaller. 
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SECTION III. 


Exomination of the [i ſameneſs of Heeren g 
ſubſtances, which make a part of the 
materia medica under different deno- 
minations, without any eſſential diver- 
f: being neceſſary for the determin- 
ing, how far ae / — are 
allowable. 


| im F 


Of 7 the 3 8 all os altaline in [ow ws | 
whatever vegetables, or Pow of 1 1 
© "rhey may be productd. = 


The fixt alkaline falts of anion can be 
produced, by no other means, than the inci- 
neration, or burning to aſhes, the proper = 
of thoſe vegetables, which can afford them. 
For all vegetables do not afford them, in any 

degree ; and ſome, only, from certain 1 
* e ee the fixt alkaline ſalts, thus . J 

_ tained, from any vegetable whatever, be e- 
poſed to a ſtrong and continued heat, or be de- 
flagrated with nitre, they will be found, on the 
niceſt examination, by any experiment, to be a- 
like in att their qualities; except that difference, 
which the degree and duration of the heat, they 
have been expoſed to, will be found to cauſe, Bl 
promiſcuouſly, in all. YL 
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= he ſuppoſed difference, therefore, betwixt 
W the falts of ſeveral kinds of vegetables, as of 
= wormwood, broom, or tartar, does not con- 
fiſt, really, in the falts themſelves ; becauſe, it 
may be deſtroyed by calcination in a ſtrong 
heat; and yet, there being an apparent dif- 
== ference, in ſuch as have not been ſtrongly cal- 
W cined, it muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the admix- 
tute of ſome other ſubſtance, with the falts ; 
chat is expelled or taken away by the heat of 
a ſtrong calcination. This can be nothing but 
part of the oil of the vegetable; which, be- 
ng attracted by the ſalt, remains conjoined with 
t, even though the ſalt be purified by ſolution, 
and filtration; and being thus inſeparable from 
dhe fixt alkaline ſalt, while it remains ſuch, by 
means of water or any other medium, except 
= intenſe heat, appears to mark the falt with a 
= ſpecific character; giving occaſion to ſuppoſe, 
a real diverfity, betwixt the falts of different 
vegetables, or parts of them, dependent on 
thbe different nature of the vegetables: where- 
ss there is, in fact, no difference, but betwixt 
tchoſe, which have undergone incineration only, 
and thoſe which have undergone a ſtronger, or 
more continued calcination; as in the inſtance 
be of the falts of wormwood and tartar. For if 
| the falt of wormwood be deflagrated with 
nitre, or ſubjected to a ſtrong calcination, ot 
che falt of tartar combined with a ſmall quan- 
= Q!ty of the burnt oil of wormwood, they will 
then reciprocally change their characteriſtic 
N * qualities; 
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qualities; ; and each will acquire that, which 
before diſtinguiſhed the other from it. | 

From experience, rather than philoſophic 
knowledge of the truth of this principle, falt 


of tar ar has been ſubſtituted, either by the 
preſcribers or compounders, in the ſaline febri- 
fuge draughts, very generally, in the place of 
falt of wormwood ; and purified pearl-aſhes 
are fold, by the wholathle dealers, almoſt con- 


ſtantly, in the place of falt of tartar : and where 
the appearance of ſalt of wormwood muſt be 
preſerved, in conformity to the prejudice of 
thoſe who have not yet got over this error, 


RE. 
8 


We: 


2 2. 


either the ſalt of tartar, or purified pearl-aſhes, 


are rendred of a proper degree of foulneſs, to 
give them the brown ee of the genuine 
falt of wormwood ; and paſſed for it. . 

The ſameneſs 55 fixed alkaline ſalts has 


been, however, oppoſed by ſome perſons, who, 


in very nice experiments, have found the falt 
of wormwood a menſtruum for particular bo- 


dies, which the ſalt of tartar would not act 


upon, in a ſimilar manner; the difference in 
theſe experiments does not, however, lie, in the 
ſalts, from their own nature, but in the pre- 
ſence of another ſubſtance conjoined with the 
ſalt of wormwood, to wit, the burnt oil of 


that vegetable, which aided the ſalt in its 


operation on the bodies by which the experi- 


ment was made: for freeing the ſalt of worm- 
wood, from this impurity, or giving it to the 


other, will eaſily ſhew the fallacy of theſe ex- 
| periments, 
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periments, with reſpect to the concluſion from 


them, of the actual difference of the falts. 
In order to judge, nevertheleſs, how far the 
ſubſtitution of one kind of fixt alkaline ſalt, in 
the place of another, may be allowable, it is 
neceſſary to conſider, whether a part of the 
efficacy of ſuch falts, as medicines, may not 
reſide in the oil, or appertain to them, in ſome 
manner, in conſequence of this impure ſtate. 
With reſpect to the efficacy, which the oil 


itſelf may poſſeſs, when we confider it as a 


diſtin& part of the medicine, we muſt aſcribe 
it to the general properties, that belong to all 
vegetable oils when burnt. For (as we ſhall 
ſee below) all vegetable oils, or ſulphurs, after 
they have ſuffered the action of the fire ſo as 
to be burnt black, loſe the ſpecific qualities, 
they befofe had, as parts of the particular 
plant, which produced them ; and acquire 
qualities commom to them all in this ſtate ; 
differing only in the degree of thoſe qualities, 
according to the greater or leſs action of the 
heat, and according to the other elementary 


which they reſided. 

If we therefore allow, that the oils peculiar 
to the plants, they are obtained from, retain no 
ſpecific qualities in this ſtate ; the efficacy, they 
may give to the alkaline falts as a medicine, 
muſt conſiſt in thoſe, which are common to 


all burnt oils. And however the property ot 


ſuch oils might ſometimes make for the inten- 


tion of the remedy, yet the ſmall quantity, in 
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70 INTRO DUCTION. | 
which they can be here adminiſtered, would 
take off from any ſtreſs, which could be other- 
wiſe laid upon them. But the fact is, that the 
alkaline and diſſolving qualities of the falt are 
thoſe alone, by which theſe medicines, in al- 
moſt all caſes, produce their effects; and to 
theſe the additional preſence of the burnt oil is 
not at all neceſſary. | ah 
If the action of burnt oils, conſidered ac- 
cording to the ſmall proportion of it found in 
a doſe of alkaline ſalts, be inſignificant, even 
in caſes where its qualities might in ſome de- 
gree correſpond with the intention of the me- 
— and if in other caſes, which are the far 
greateſt part, it is no way relative to the inten- 
tion; it remains to inquite, whether by the 
combination of the oil and ſalt, a tertium quid, 
or third kind of ſubſtance may not be gene- 
rated ; which may have properties difterent 
from thoſe of the pure fait, diveſted of the 
oil; or of the oil while in its ſimple ſtate. 

It muſt indeed be admitted according to 
what we have faid above, that the ſalt and oil 
conjoined may have ſome properties, different 
from the pure falt ; but they are ſuch as ap- 
pear. foreign to the apparent cauſe of the me- 


dicinal efficacy of alkaline ſalts: for, as I be- 


fore obſerved, the quality which belongs 
to them, as alkalies, in deſtroying of acids, 
and checking aceſcence in the via prima, (fo 
often the cauſe of chronic complaints,) with 
their power of diſſolving pituitous humours and 
concretionsin the ſecretory veſſels, as well by their 
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own ſaponaceous power, as by their ſtrengthning 
the bile, account ſufficiently for their effects 
in the cure of thoſe diſeaſes, for which they 


have been hitherto adminiſtered. And it would 


be a preſumption, ill founded, to ſay, that, be- 
cauſe he action of the ſalt was ſomewhat varied, 
by its combination with the oil, in reſpect to 

ſome particular badies of a nature foreign to 


' thoſe, which relate ta the human conſtitution, 


(as in a very large field of experiment might 
be found to be equally true of almoſt any com- 
poſition that could be made) it was therefore 
owing to theſe obſcure, partial, and weak, and 
not their very powerful general qualities, (tho' 
accounting clearly for all the particular effects,) 
they owed their medicinal operation. 

it may therefore be deemed an allowable 


(that is to ſay, with reſpect to the medicinal 


effects, an innocent) ſubſtitution, to uſe the 
fixt alkaline ſalt of one vegetable, or part of a 


vegetable, for that of another: provided there 


be no impurity, or defect as to the general na- 


ture, in the ſalt ſo uſed : and it would be much 


better, in order to avoid impoſitions with reſpect 
to price, and thoſe other frauds of the ſame 
kind, with which the preſent practice is greatly 
replete, that the college would eſtabliſh this 


doctrine in their pharmacopeia; and preſcribe 


only fixt alkaline falts in general : leaving it to 
thoſe, to add the burnt oil of wormwood, or 
any other vegetable, in their extemporaneous 
preſcriptions, who may think it appoſite to the 
n intention of cure. 
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obatever animals, or parts * ani malt, * 


may be produced. 


What is above ſaid of as fixt nale flts 
of vegetables, is equally true of the volatile 
alkaline falts of animals. For, nature having 
formed all theſe kinds from the fame ele- 
ments, thoſe combinations, which give the 
ſpecific form to each, are deſtroyed by the re- 
ſolution made by fire or putrefaction; and new 
ones are produced, not according to thoſe modes 
of combination, which the fire deſtroyed, and 
which are producible only by the power of ve- 
getation; but according to the general quali- 


ties of the elements, and their proportions able 


quantities to each other. 

This will be found true, with reſpect to vo- 
latile alkaline ſalts, by experiments made on the 
ſame principle with thoſe beforementioned, for 
3 the ſameneſs of the fixt alkaline ſalts. 
For, if volatile alkaline ſalts be ſo purified by 
rectification, or any other method, that the oil 
be intirely taken away from them, they will 
appear alike in all their qualities; and, alſo, if 
the oil of one kind be added to the Scher in a 
pure ſtate, it will reſemble that intirely from 
which the oil was borrowed. As, for example, 
if falt of hartſhorn be commixt with ſpirit of 

ſalt, and conſequently formed into ſal Ammo- 
niacum, and the volatile ſalt afterwards again 
ſeparated, by the * of fixt alkaline falts, 


it 
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it will be found, then, to be the ſame in every 
point, as if ſeparated from the ſal Ammonia- 
cum brought from the eaſt: or, if to the vola- 
tile ſalt of ſal Ammoniacum, obtained from the 
eaſtern kind, the oil diſtilled from hartſhorn be 
added, the ſalt will perfectly reſemble that ex- 
tracted from the horn. . 1 

With reſpect to the pure volatile alkaline ſalt 
of any animal, or part of an animal, the vola- 
tile ſalt obtained from ſal Ammoniacum might 
well be · ſubſtituted; and the ſame holds good 
with regard to what is called volatile ſpirit, 
which is, in fact, only the ſalt diſſolved in wa- 
ter: but thoſe, which are uſed in medicine 
under the name of particular ſalts or ſpirits, are 
greatly replete with the diſtilled oil, that ariſes 
along with the ſalts; and which is not, as the 
burnt oil in the caſe of the fixt alkaline ſalt 
of vegetables, either irrelative, or inadequate 
to the intention of the medicine; but, on the 
contrary, a proper and eſſential part of it: and 
therefore volatile ſpirit of ſal Ammoniacum, 
cannot be ſubſtituted for ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
without a material defect; unleſs an equiva- 
lent quantity of the ſame kind of oil be previ- 
ouſly conjoined with it. But if a volatile ſpirit, 
or ſalt, be drawn from any other ſort of animal 
ſubſtance, and be replete with an oil of the ſame 
kind, in a ſtate equally, or more, ſuitable to the 
intention of this medicine, they may well be 
ſubſtituted for thoſe of hartſhorn, vipers, or 
any other particular materials, which the fan 
of perſons ignorant in principles of this kind 

| 2 may 
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may direct. And the ſubſtitution of any other 
volatile ſpirit, inſtead of ſpirit of hartſhorn, pro- 
vided it be duly replete with volatile ſalt, and di- 
ſtilled animal oil of the more ethereal kind, may 
indeed be conſidered as a fraud in commerce, 
but is in fact an improvement in leine. 


07 the ſameneſs of oils, diſtilled from the froeral 


kinds, or parts of ani mals. 


There is no part of any animal; which will 
afford an oil by diſtillation, till the ſame be 
burnt, and the oil rendred ethereal by heat: yet, 
nevertheleſs, not only the adipoſe, or fat parts, 
but even any other, if they be expoſed to a cer- 
tain degree of heat, neceſſarily afford an oil 
which riſes from them, in the ſtate of vapour ; 
and may be collected by proper condenſing 
veſſels. In this burnt ſtate, the form and ſpeci- 
fic qualities, which the oils might have in their 
_ original ſtate, are loſt; and, like fixt or volatile 
alkaline falts, they put on a general nature, 
which has no dependance on, or affinity with, 
the ſpecific qualities of the animals, or parts, 

whence the oils are extracted, but is ſimilar in all. 
There is, however, a variation in diſtilled 
oils, not found in alkaline falts ; though none 
ariſes from the peculiar qualities of the animals, 
or parts that afford them; for, in all the ſeveral 
arts of animals, the ſulphureous principle, or 
phlogiſton, which is the proper eſſence of all 
dils, is more ſtrongly combined, in ſome of 
the f abſtances, which conſtitute thoſe _ 
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with earth and acid, than in others; and, being 
thus attracted by the earth, or reduced by the 
controlling power of the acid nearer to — ſtate 


of a fixt ſulphur, raiſes with itſelf, in the diſtil- 


lation, a greater proportion of theſe hetero- 


geneous bodies; and, conſequently, produces 
a groſſer and leſs volatile oil; in which, the 


hea not having made a more perfect reſolu- 
tion of the elements, it is yet ſubject, in ſome 


degree, to that tendency to the putrefaQtive 


analyſis, that is common to all the parts of 
3 while, from other ſubſtances, in which 


the phlogiſton is leſs intangled with the earth, 


or acid, the oil riſes of a more pure, ſim- 
ple, and, conſequently, unchangeable nature; 
having that greater degree of lightneſs, vola- 
tility, and limpidneſs, which brings it to what 
is called the ethereal ſtate. 
The difference, therefore, in oils diſtilled from 
animal ſubſtances, not ariſing from any differ- 
ence of the kinds of animals, or parts of them, 
whence they are obtained: thoſe extracted from 
one kind may be, with propriety, ſubſtituted, 
for thoſe extracted from others ; provided the 
general qualities of ſuch oils, be ſuch as are beſt 
ſuited to the particular purpoſe then in queſ- 
tion. And though the knowledge of this prin- 
ciple concerns = greatly the practice of medi- 
cine, with reſpect to the uſe of the oils in their 
ſimple ſtate, as they are ſeldom ſo adminiſtered; 
yet, as the preſence of ſuch oils give in part the 
efficacy to ſome generally eſteemed capital me- 
dicine, as well as to others, ceicbrated by par- 
ticular 
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ticular perſons only, it was neceſſary to be un- 
derſtood, in order to judge of the allowableneſs 


of certain ſubſtitutions we ſhall have occaſion | 


hereafter to K N of. 


vegetables, from whatever kind produced. 


What has been before ald of the alkaline 
ſalts, and the diſtilled oils of animals, is equally 


true, with reſpect to the burnt oils of vegeta- 
bles : for the fire intirely deſtroys thoſe com- 


binations, on which their ſpecific form and 
properties, in the plants, depend; and pro- 


duces ſuch, as relate only to the general pro- 
perties and pr 
all are conſtituted. Where, therefore; any ſup- 
poſed difference, in medicines, lies in the burnt 
oil, it may be concluded of no conſequence 


nor does it matter from what different vegeta- 
bles, or parts of them, any ſuch medicine be 
prepared; but one may equally well be ſubſti- 
tuted for the other, if the form and general 


qualities are correſpondent in each. This muſt 
not, however, be underſtood to extend to ſuch 
olls, as ſubſiſt, in an ethereal or eſſential ſtate, 
in the vegetable; and may be obtained, by di- 
ſtillation, with leſs than a W degree of 


Heat. 


Of the famencſs,” in no 'y, if the burnt oils TI 


rtion of the elements, of which 


of 
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Of the 3 if th the nl a — 5 of all animal, 
/ 7 and vegetable, Subſtances. 


The earth, which makes the baſis or folid: _ 
of all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, isof one 


kind; and is never ſo changed, by its combina- 


tion with other bodies, but that a perfect cal- 
cination will reduce it again to its original ſtate. 

This being admitted, it refults, that the ſeve- 
ral teſtaceous or calcined earths of animals or 
vegetables, uſed in medicine, can be no ways 
different, with reſpect to the earth itſelf: but 
| that where there is a real diverſity, it muſt be 
owing to the preſence of ſome other ſubſtance. 
In thoſe, which have undergone no calcination, 
or but a {light one, a greater or leis proportion 


of the animal gluten, or oil which formed it, 


will neceſſarily be found: and, in ſome, where 
the calcination is more perfect, the ſubſtance, 
which gives quicklime | its peculiar action, will 
be generated; as in the caſe of the oyſter ſhells. 
But, if the calcination be perfect, and the calcari- 
ous gas be ſeparated by frequent ablutions, the 
earth will at length be In, the ſame, in every 
inſtance, 

The teſtacea, 8 in all ch. there 
is ſome quantity of the animal gluten, though 
the proportion be different according to the dif- 
ferent tenacity of each kind, may be ſubſtituted 
for each other; as there is no diverſity i in them, 
but what relates to the proportion of gluten ; 
and conſequently not to the qualities of ths 

cartns 
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78 INTRODUCTION: 

earths, on which their medicinal virtue 1 ; 
that is to ſay, to their power of abſorbing, or 
more properly neutralizing, acids. 

The animal and vegetable earths of all kinds, 
perfectly calcined, may likewiſe be ſubſtituted 
for each other: if the quality, peculiar to quick- 
lime, be not wanted; and thoſe, in which this 
quality may be found, be freed from it by 

But, where calcined animal ſubſtances are to 
be ufed as lime, there will be found an effen- 
tial difference, in the produce of the calcina- 
tion, with reſpect to different kinds; which 
difference, though not really exiſting m the 
earths themſelves, but cauſed by their combi- 
nation with another ſubſtance, yet being neceſ- 
fary to the intention of the medicine, renders 
it proper, that the particular kind of animal 
ſubſtance, preſcribed, ſhould be ſtrictly adhered 
to. For, if the queſtion ſhould be, with regard 
* the ſabſtitution of calcined hartſhorn for 

ſhells ; we ſhould put a ſubſtance that 
nifty: or but in a we ſmall degree poſſeſſes, 
the peculiar quality of quick-lime, for one, 
he has it in a very great degree. 5 

It is uſual to ſubſtitute chalk for all the teſta- 
cea, and calcined earths of parts of animals; 
but this is by no means allowable : for there is 
not only an effential diverſity, in the medici- 
nal qualities, betwixt foffite earths, and thoſe 
of animal or vegetable fubſtances ; but even 
| betwixt almoſt every different ſpecies of the 
foſſile carths themſelves: and though the alka- 


line 
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ine qualities of the chalk gives it a great affi- 

to the animal earths, as operating in the 
2 intention; yet an aſtringent ſtyptic qua- 
lity, ſuperadded to its alkaline, renders it, in 
ſome caſes, by no means a a fit inen for 
the teſtacea. | 


of the fameneſs of vi nous us ſpirit, fron whatever 


mater! als obtained. 


i is kay can produce von „ . by 
the ace juice of vegetables, Sh by 
fermentation; ſo, when that change is made, 
there is not the leaſt difference betwixt the 
ſpirits produced, from whatever vegetable, or 
part of a vegetable, they may be n | 

This will be evident, on a high rectification 
of any kind whatever; for the alcohol will 
appear the ſame, even on Examination by the 
niceſt experiments. | 

The difference, therefore, of thoſe Lind at 
vinous ſpirits, which go under different names, 
is not in the ſpirit ill, but in the admixture 
of ſome quantity of the eſſential oil of the 
vegetable, or particular parts of them, which 
ariſes in the firſt dültiladon, together with the 
ſpirit; as in the caſe of rum: and ſometimes 
alſo in the admixture of the acid of the fruit, 
which, coming over with it, dulcifies the ſpirit, 
in the ſame manner, as other acids; as in the 
Inſtance of brandy. But the manner of coun- 
terfeiting the peculiar qualities of the feveral 
* a8 well as the ee of them, when 

natural, 
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natural, by repeated diſtillations, all evince the 
diverſity not to lie in the ſpirit itſelt. 
In tinctures, therefore, and all caſes, where the 
flavour is regarded, the kind of ſpirit preſcribed 
ought to be uſed ; to render the medicine what 
it is intended to be : but, where a ſubſequent 
diſtillation is to be made, or where the flavour 


is covered by the admixture of drugs of very 
| ſtrong taſte, any kind of ſpirit may be uſed, 


without the leaſt injury to the compoſition : 
and, indeed, with reſpect to the medicinal 


efficacy, it is matter of indifference in all caſes. 


F the ſameneſs of the acid ſpirit to be lid 


from ſulphur, vitriol, ſal catharticum amarum 
_ (commonly called Epſom ſalt ), and alum. 


The acid gas commonly called oil of vitriol, 


or the vitriolic acid, has been formerly ſup- 


poſed to be peculiar to the ſalts of the vitriolic 
genus; andnot, elſewhere, to be naturally found: 
but later experience, and more rational inquiries, 
concerning ſubjects of this kind, have informed 
us, that it is abſolutely the ſame with the acid 
obtained from ſulphur by burning: and the one 
is now promiſcuouſly ſubſtituted for the other; 
or rather, the acid of ſulphur is now almoſt 
univerſally ſold for, and under the name of, the 
other: as, by the late improvements of the 
methods of diſtillation of it, this acid can be 
extracted, much more profitably, from ſulphur 


than vitriol. 


The 
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The acid part of the ſal catharticum amarum, 
and alum, is alſo the ſame with that of vitriol 
and ſulphur : and though it is rarely diſtilled 
from them, as it can be cheaper obtained from 
the other bodies; yet the ſalts themſelves may 
be, occaſionally, ufed, for neutralizing fixt al- 
kaline fat, and forming the fal polychreſt, or 
vitriolate tartar ;' as it may be depended on, 
that whatever acid is imparted, to any other 
body, from ſulphur, vitriol, fal catharticum, 
or alum, is abſolutely of the fame kind. | 


Of the ſmeneſs of vitriolated tartar, ſal polycbre- 
 ftum, ſal prunellæ, and ths ſal enixum. 


The vitriolated tartar, being immediately 
made by the admixture of vitriol, and fixt alka- 
line falt, and the ſal polychreſtum, being formed 
from nitre, and ſalphur, deflagrated together, 
the acid of the ſulphur being fet looſe in the 
deflagration to act on the alkaline baſis, which 
is fixt alkaline falt, it cannot be denied, but 
that, if the acids of vitriol and ſulphur be the 
fame, as we have before laid down, and that the 
acid of the ſulphur combine with the alkaline 
part of the nitre, as is evident, the ſalt produced 
by each method muſt be the fame: there being 
no difference in effect, whether the elements 
are mixt fimply together, or combined after 


their ſeparation from other bodies, with which 


they were conjoined, in the manner that hap- 


bens in the deflagration; where the proper acid 


1 | of the nitre, and the phlogiſton of the ſulphur 
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flying away, in the exploſion, leave the acid of 
the ſulphur, and the alkaline part of the nitre, 
at liberty to act on each other. 5 
Ihe ſal prunellæ, as made according to the 
former, and moſt general proceſſes, is exactly 
the ſame as the ſal polychreſt: equal parts of 
nitre and ſulphur, being ordered to be defla- 
grated together for the firſt; and as much ſul- 


phur, as will deflagrate with the nitre, for the 
other: only the ſal prunellæ was caſt into cakes, 


and the ſal polychreſtum chryſtallized. There 
can remain no doubt, therefore, of their being 


the ſame with each other; and with the tartat 


vitriolate. | 
The college of Edinburg have, indeed, after 
Lemery, ordered the ſal prunellæ to be prepared 
with a much leſs quantity of ſulphur, than is ſuf- 
ficient to analyze all the nitre, by deflagration; 
and the ſal prunellæ, ſo made, will, conſequent- 
ly, be a compound of nitre, and fal polychreſt: 
but this method of preparing it has, I fancy, 
prevailed very little hitherto : the proceſſes of 
Quincy's Diſpenſatory, and the other older 
books, being moſt generally followed with re- 
gard to it. N 
Sal enixum being formed by the addition of 
oil of vitriol to nitre; which oil of vitriol diſpoſ- 
ſeſſes the proper ſpirit of the nitre of its alka- 


line baſis, and combines with it; and this al ka- 


line baſis being, as was faid before, fixt alka- 
line ſalt; it is evident that this falt is the ſame 


with the vitriolate tartar, ſal polychreſtum, and 


ſal prunellæ: being, like them, formed only 


of 


tt... 


+ INTRODUCTION. 8 
of fixed alkaline falt, neutralized by the vi- 
triolic acid. = | 
All the above mentioned falts, therefore, or 
any other preparation of fixt alkaline falt, and 
the acid of ſulphur, vitriol fal catharticum, 
or alum, in which a neutral falt is formed, 
may be fairly ſubſtituted for each other. The 
elements being, in fact, the very ſame: but 
the reſiduum of the nitre and oil of vitriol, in 
te diſtillation of fpirit of nitre, which is fold- 
=X moſt generally in the ſhops under the name of 
the vitriolate tartar, muſt be excepted, till it 
be duly neutralized, for it commonly abounds 
| with a great quantity of redundant acid left 
behind with it in the retort after the diſtilla- 
tion. „ 85 
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Of che preparation of chemical medi- 
cines: with the ſeveral ſubſtitutions 
and adulterations practiſed in rela- 

tion to them; as alſo the beſt means 
of 3 ſuch e 


SECTION 1. 


Of the preparation of thoſe predjcings, 
where ſaline ſubſtances make the whole, 


or gran 10 5 rhe Wan 


| LIB f Y Dp PP: en 15 


ET pieces of hartſhorn be diſtilled, with 
], a fire gradually augmented, almoſt to 
the greateſt degree. Spirit, ſalt, and oil will 
ariſe: and, the oil being taken from them, let 
the ſpirit, andſalt, be mixt together again; and 
diſtilled with a very gentle heat, and they will 


both riſe purer: which operation being ſeve- 


ral times cautiouſly repeated, and a proper 


part of the ſalt taken away to be reſerved for 


ſublimation, the ſpirit will become limpid as 


water, and have a grateful ſmell. 


G 3. Note, 
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Note. 


Spirit of hartſhorn is one of the capital ar- 
ticles of the chemical pharmacy, and has un- 
dergone a greater revolution, in its price, and 


manner of p* aration, than any medicine 


whatever. ew years ago, the loweſt rate 


it was fold Fa in the moſt wholeſale way, was 
Half a crown, or three ſhillings per pound : it 


has ſince been reduced to the low price of five 
pence or a groat ; at which rate, a great part 
of the conſumption has been ſupplied, by the 
preparers, to the wholeſale dealers. This is 
done by an intire ſubſtitution of other volatile 


6's rits,. led from ſubſtances much cheaper 


an hartſhorn : and by the treating even theſe 
in ſuch a manner as diſguiſes their real ſtrength; 
and makes even very weak paſs for eee 
good ſpirit of hartſhorn, though ſold as at this 
exceſſive low price: whereas genuine ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, prepared as the above proceſs directs, 
can never be afforded with reaſonable profit for 


| leſs than two ſhillings per pound. 


It is not, however, eſſential, that this medi- 
cine ſhould be prepared from horn; but rather 
improper : for volatile ſpirits, and from this 
ſubſtance, however 8 ten they may be recti- 
fied, at leaſt within any moderate compaſs, are 
apt to grow brown, foul, and fœtid: fo that, 
if kept for any length of time, they become 
nauſeous and unſightly: whereas, if diſtilled 


| from bones properly prepared, they require 


much 
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much leſs rectification; are more palatable and 
grateful to the ſtomach ; and will retain their 
limpid and colourleſs appearance for a conſi- 
derable duration, a quality very valuable to apo- 
thecaries, eſpecially thoſe in the country, who 
cannot be continually renewing their ſtock. 
Ihe redundance of, and unfavourable qua- 
lity in, the burnt oil of horns, to which this un- 
fitneſs to produce good volatile ſpirits 1s owing, 
ariſe from the great quantity of the animal 
gluten which all corneous ſubſtances contain : 
this gluten abounding in all'parts of animals 
in proportion to their tenacity; of which indeed 
it is the cauſe : and being, in fact, nothing but 
oil mutually attracting and attracted by the earth, 
which conſtitutes the ſolid baſis of the parts. 
If we admit all volatile ſalts to be the fame; 
and conſider, that this compound, we call ſpirit 
of hartſhorn, conſiſts of water, volatile ſalt, and 
_ diſtilled animal oil; we ſhall ſee, that, as no 
difference can lie in the volatile falts, or wa- 
ter; it muſt, if there be any difference at all 
betwixt this ſpirit, and that diſtilled from any 
other animal ſubſtance, be in the oil only. 
Nav all diſtilled oils of animal ſubſtances, 
being likewiſe of the ſame nature; except that, 
by the action of the fire, ſome are higher ex- 
alted, and gaining a more ethereal nature, be- 
come leſs liable to putrefaction; while others, 
being leſs changed from their original groſſer 
ſtate, retain ſome tendency to putrefy ; it muſt 
appear, that there can be no difference in vola- 
tile ſpirits, but in their being charged, in a 
5 64 | greater 
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greater or leſs proportion, with oils that vary 

only in their exaltation, or approach to the ethe- 
real ſtate; in the greater degree of which, con- 
ſiſts their — excellence: as may be 
eaſily granted, when it is conſidered, in what in- 
tention they are taken. If, therefore, it ſhould 
be manifeſt, from experiment, that volatile 
ſpirit, extracted from prepared bones, or any 
other animal ſubſtance, contains a more ethe- 
real oil, than ſpirit drawn from hartſhorn ; 
it muſt conſequently be concluded to be 2 
more efficacious medicine, as well as a much 
more grateful and convenient one, on the ac- 
count above mentioned. | 

Dr. P, in his notes on this article, in the 
tranſlation of, the College-Diſpenſatory, ſeems 
to think, this ſpirit ſhould be diveſted as much 
as poflible of the oil. For he places the per- 
fection of the preparation in the number of 
rectifications: and on this principle, half a 
guinea an ounce has been charged for ſome 
quantities, ſuppoſed to be thus improved. But 
certainly there are limits to the proportion of 
oil that ſhould be thus ſeparated from the 
ſpirit: for if no oil were neceſſary to the con- 
ſtituence of the medicine; but that a pure vo- 
latile falt and water made its proper contents; 
it might be much better prepared, by making 
a ſolution of volatile ſalt of ſal Ammonia- 
cum in water; or diſtilling ſuch a ſpirit 
from a ſolution of ſal Ammoniacum with 
ſalt of tartar : but the true compoſition 
of it, is not, from volatile ſalts and water a- 
| lone; 


— 
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lone; but from theſe with the addition of 


ethereal animal oil; which makes, with the o- 
thers a volatile ſapo: the cil being evidently an 
ingredient, correſpondent to the intention, e- 
qually with the volatile ſalt; as may be gathered 
from its affinity with other ethereal oils, as of 
amber, or the aromatic vegetables, &c. Which 
ever of theſe notions we adopt, the ſpirit of 
bones ſeems ſtill preferable to thoſe of horn: 
and we ſhall principally inquire, how that can 
be beſt and cheapeſt prepared : but for the 
ſake of thoſe, who adhere to the old faith, as to 
the ſuperiority of the true ſpirit of hartſhorn, to 
other volatile ſpirits diſtilled from other animals, 
or parts of them, I ſhall firſt make ſome obſer- 
vations on the regular proceſs above given, and 
the beſt manner of pertorming it : pointing aut, 
alſo, the defects of the apparatus generally uſed; 
and ſhewing how they may be beſt amended. 
The pots, in which this diſtillation is made, 
are much too ſmall ; being, in general, made 
to contain only three quarters of a hundred 


weight of the horn: whereas, with the ame 


fire and trouble, double or treble the quantity 
might be diſtilled together, in larger pots. The 


reaſon for this unprofitable manner of work 


ing, has been the difficulty found in forming 


a proper apparatus, for condenſing the diſtilled _ 


vapour, when raiſed in a greater quantity than 
three quarters of a hundred, or a hundred 
weight of materials would afford. The moſt 


general way has been to uſe, as a refrigeratory, 


only a ſeries of glaſs allodials luted together, 
| | and 
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and terminating in a glaſs receiver : but later 
improvements have introduced the uſe of a long 
tin tube, joined to the pot by one or two al- 
lodials placed next the pot, paſſing into a large 
earthen or ſtone jar, made cloſe at the top, 
and venting itſelf again by another tube of the 
fame kind, terminating either in another ſuch 
Jar, or a large glaſs receiver. . 
This has been found much preferable to the 
firſt method, of uſing glaſs allodials alone; 
but both of them are far inferior to that de- 
ſcribed in the next proceſs. 
By the beſt of theſe methods, ſix or eight 
days are required, from the charging the pot, 
to the finiſhing the operation: for a conſidera- 
ble time is taken up, for the drying the lute; 
which is with much trouble laid on, and re- 
paired, at ſo many different junctures: and, 
when this tedious part of the work is finiſhed, 
the fire muſt be very well regulated, other- 
wiſe the lute will be blown off, the ſtench be- 
come intolerable, and a very great waſte made 
of the produce of the operation ; indeed a con- 
ſiderable waſte, and a very bad ſmell, will al- 
ways attend this manner of working, even 
when beſt managed. There is indeed a way, 
that has been hitherto overlooked, from the 
almoſt univerſal ignorance in principles, of per- 
ſons concerned in theſe operations, of prevent- 
ing greatly the ſmell and waſte with the worſt 
apparatus. For the force on the lute, being, in 
a great degree, owing to the air generated in 
that analyſis, which the fire makes of the ele- 
ments 
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ments that compoſe the ſubſtances diſtilled ; 
which air being incondenſible, as well as highly 
elaſtic, muſt ſomewhere find a vent, as its quan- 
tity augments ; this air ſtraining the lute, cracks 


and opens it; and preſſing out through theſe 


cracks or openings, drives with it, likewiſe, the 
condenſible part of the vapour, eſpecially a- 
bout the head, and firſt allodial, which are re- 
plete with ſuch vapour; becauſe the heat pre- 
vents almoſt any condenſation from being per- 
formed there. If, therefore, a proper vent 
ſhould be made in the receiver, or ſome diſtant 
part of the condenſing veſſels; by means of 
_ which, the lute may be kept free from its ef- 

forts, and remain intire : the rivus of air 
would paſs forwards to the vent of the ex- 
tremity of the ſurface, and drive, along with 
it the condenſible vapour that forms the di- 
ſtilled ſpirit; which thus coming, in its paſ- 

ſage, in contact with the refrigerating ſurface 
of the veſſels, will be for the moſt part con- 
denſed, and not blown out through the cracks, 
_ otherwiſe produced in the lute. This vent 
may be likewiſe carried into a ſmall tin pipe, 
communicating with the chimney, or aſh- 
hole ; by 9 means, both the elaboratory, 

and places contiguous, may be kept free, in a 
great degree, from this troubleſome ſmell. 

It would be much better, however, in all 
caſes, to uſe the worm, as a refrigeratory, in 
the diſtillation of hartſhorn ; according to the 
directions given below: for thou gh the ſalt 


would not be obtained, in this yu of the pro- 
Ceſcs, 
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ceſs, in ſuch proportion as when allodials are 
vſed: yet a confiderable quantity may be taken 
out of the receiver, uſed in ſuch diſtillation ; 
and what more may be wanted, may be got 
out of the receivers, uſed in the: rectification ; 
if they be taken off before the ſpirit begins to 
come over and wath the ſalt off the fides : and 
the ſalt procured by theſe methods, will be 
much freer from oil; and, any; much 
leſs troubleſome in rectifying, than that taken 
out of the allodials : it being exaly the fame, 

in the reſult, which way it 15 ſeparated from 
the diſtilled ſpirit; as there will the fame pro- 

portionable „ remain in it t after what is 
taken. 

Another defect in the common | manage- 
ment of the genuine ſpirit of hartſhorn, is, 
the want of a more commodious method of 
| ſeparating, immediately after the ditc'lation, 
the foul oil, which comes over with the ſpirit 
and ſalt, and cauſes a conſiderable waſte, when 
taken out by the methods now uſed: and, 
which not being very efficacious in freeing it 
from the oil, occaſion the ſpirit to be injured 
by being kept too long commixt with what is 
left floating upon it. This may be beſt reme- 
died by employing the tritorium deſcribed in 
the introduction, in the manner below ordered; 
and treating the ſpirit according to the ſubſe- 
quent directions there laid down. 2 
In the procels of the college above given, 

the ſalt is ordered to be rectified along with the 
fpirit, before its being n away to be ſub- 
luned ; 


Wes! 
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wms which is one of the moſt effectual 


methods of giving it ſome degree of purity. 


But the more common way, is to ſeparate it 
from the fpirit, immediately after the diſtilla- 
tion from the materials; by which a conſiderable 
delay is avoided in the reCtification of the ſpirit. 
The number of rectifications intimated to 
be neceſſary in this proceſs, are likewiſe fre- 
quently curtailed :- though, in order to the 
making the genuine ſpirit keep tolerably, there 


_ ought to be four, and theſe performed at ſome 


diſtance of time from each other; the oil 
ſwimming on the ſurface of the fluid being care- 


fully ſeparated after each: for fewer rectificati- 


ons, performed at intervals of ſome length, 


| will render the ſpirit more pare than a greater 
number, quicker repeated: as the oil can be 


much more copiouffy ſeparated, from the ſpirit, 


by rectification, after the natural ſeparation of 

it by its own tendency, which ſhews itfelf by 
a turbidneſs and ſediment, than, while they 

remain more perfectly united, as in the limpid 


ſtate they are found to be, for ſome time after 
each rectification. 5 | f 


Method of wei ſoivit of aud, 2 

011% reſdekt to the materials, but perfect, with. 
| regard to the qualiti es. correſpondent to the in- 
tention of medicine. | 


Take any quantity of the fe from 
whence the fat has been extracted, by thoſe 


— — 
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who collect them for that purpoſe : diſtill 
them, and rectify the ſalt and ſpirit together, 
taking out a proper quantity of ſalt, which 
will riſe before the ſpirit, by changing the 
retort before the ſalt be melted by the ſpirit: 

rectify the ſpirit twice more; and, after 
| keeping. it for ſome time, wer it throu ugh | 


paper. 
N ore. 1 


Theſe materials, both from their own nature, 
and the previous preparation in the freeing them 
from all oily ſubſtances, by the long boiling, 
practiſed by the people, who collect them, are 
the beſt and cheapeſt materials, from whence 
this ſpirit could poſſibly be drawn: they may 

| be purchaſed, in London, at five ſhillings per 

ton ; and they afford a very pure fpirit, with 
very little — as I SS before men- 
tioned. : 

The diſtillation ſhould be — in the 
pot, with the worm and other parts of the 
apparatus, as deſcribed p. 35, into which, be- 
ing put, and the cover placed on it; which, 


without lute, will make a cloſe joint, the diftil- = 


lation may be immediately begun; and will 
be over, with proper management, in ſucteen 
or eighteen hours. | 


The 


'% 


The end of the bending pipe, added to the 
5 of the worm, for that purpoſe, muſt be 
let into the neck of a large receiver placed 
under it; and the tin pipe, for carrying off 


the ſmell, ſhould alſo have its bending end put 


into the neck of the receiver ; and the remain- 
ing opening of the mouth may be made good, 
by ſome moiſt, but ſtiff, clay. 


When the receiver appears of a proper ful- 
neſs, it ſhould be taken away ; and another put 


in its ſtead, in the ſame manner as the firſt; 
and this ſhould be repeated as often as they fill. 
The receivers ſhould be emptied, by means of 
a tin funnel, into the tin or pewter tritorium 
deſcribed p. 30; and the crude ſpirit kept 
there till it be . for rectification; or, if 
the tritorium will not contain all that may 
happen to be made, this ſpirit may be drawn 
oft, from it, into a proper bottle, to make room 
for the freſh, through the lower tube, which 
alone muſt be uſed for this purpoſe ; the upper 
one being deſigned for drawing off the oil, which 
will float on the ſpirit, and may be eaſily taken 
away from it, by this method, when there is 
a proper quantity in the tritorium, and the 
ſpirit raiſes it to a proper height. 

If, as will ſometimes happen towards the 
end of the diſtillation, the worm ſhould be fo 
choaked up with the falt, ariſing along with 


the ſpirit, that the paſſage of the vapours may 


| be obſtructed, which may be perceived by the 
appearance of the ſmoke 9 the juncture 


5 
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of the cover and pot, the ſtopper ſfrould be 
immediately taken out of the ſmall pipe in the 

per part of the worm; and, a fimall tin 
funnel being put in it, water ſhould be poured 
into the worm ; which will force its way, by 


melting the concreted falt : and this muſt be 


repeated till the paſſage appear free, by the 
running of the water into the receiver wich- 
out any ſign of obſtruction. 
The whole worm muſt be, Uhewile, filled 
with water, by the fame means, as ſoon as 
the operation is finiſhed : the end of the ſmall - 
bending pipe, at the extremity of the worm, 
being firſt ſtopt with a cork : and this water 
may be left in the worm, till the uſe of the 
pot is again wanted; when it muſt be taken 
out, and put into the tritorium along with the 
other ſpirit, which it will nearly equal in 
ſtrength, by having diſſolved the ſalt con- 
creted in the worm, according to the inten- 
tion of its being put there. This ſhould be 
carefully remembered: for, on the clearing 
the worm, by this means, of the falt, which 
is neceffacily collected there, each diſtillation, 
depends the practicability of its uſe. | 
After the firſt, and every other diſtillation, 
the oil Fvimming on the ſpirit ſhould be care- 
fully ſeparated from it; which may be done, 
by paſſing this ſpirit through 2 large glaſs fun- 
nel, in the bottom of which, a piece of cotton 
is fo placed, that the fluid paſſing through gra- 
dually, the oil be kept from following the 
. ſpirit, 
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- ſpirit by removing che funnel after the ſpirit is 
ne through it. 

The oil ſeparated, in the ſecond and third 
rectifications, ſhould be put into a phial, and 
preſerved; in order to make the fictitious falt 
= of hartſhorn. = 
5 After the laſt reep rs FR ſpirit ſhould 
= be filtered, by means of the oath &c. 
= deſcribed p. 32 : and, if it be kept a conſi- 
= derable time, the filtering may be repeated 
before it be fold, if the quantity be conſidera- 
. 
This volatile ſpirit is, with regard to the 
medicinal intentions, equal in all reſpects, 
and in ſome ſuperior, to the true ſpirit of 
Hartſhorn ; for which at preſent it is gene- 


rally ſold: as Is eee likewiſe, the fol- 
lowing kind. 


e ous gas on of a volatile ſpirit, 
reſembling the * and the true ſpirit of 
hartſhorn. 


Take volatile ſpirit of ſal Ammoniacum, 
obtained by chalk, or ſalt of t tartar, but with- 

out lime, one gallon ; or two pounds of ſal 

Ammoniacum, and the fame quantity of dry 
pearl aſhes, may be uſed, with a gallon of 

water, inſtead of the ſpirit ; to this add, of 
the crude ſpirit of hartſhorn, or bones, half = 
= Rn: a * 
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the ſpirit, while it comes over of a 
ſtrength : filter it, after ot; * bern hay 
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tion of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and draw 4 


Oat 


ſome ways. 


5 TO ee 
This will in all reſpects delle eben 


1 fi of hartſhorn, as prepared by the firſt pro- 


ceſs ; but if it be made of the crude ſpirit of 


hartſhorn, like the true ſpirit, it will be apt to 


turn foul and fœtid. That made with the ſpirit 


of bones will keep much longer; but not fo 


wel as the produce of the former proceſs, 


However this ſubſtitution may reſemble the 
true kind of ſpirit of hartſhorn, or that drawn 
from bones, it will be inferior with regard to 


the medicinal qualities ; becauſe, though it 


will appear equally replete with oil, yet it will 
not contain ſo great a quantity; and what it 


may contain will be of a groſſer, and leſs ethe- 


real nature, as its tendency to grow fœtid, and 


foul, evinces ; and, if kept any time, it will be- 


come nauſeous, and be apt to riſe on the 


ſtomach, like the genuine fpirit of hartſhorn. 
This ſpirit is, however, much leſs exception- 


able than another kind too commonly impoſed 


on the p wblic ; which is prepared by means of 


ili, _ the following manner. 


2 cation 


iſtill them, as in the rebtißca⸗ 


8 


or 
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Shificatin of ſpirit of leben ty means 


5 of quickiame. 


n Salon of crude ſpirit of barem, 
or bones, add one pound of quicklime, 


either at the firſt, or any ſubſequent rec- 
tification ; draw off the 155 222 treat it 


as the genuine. wat 


Note. 


This is, by much, the worſt ſophiſtication dior 


of ſpirit of hartſnorn; and cannot be too much 
guarded againſt, by all, who are concerned in 
the ſale, or uſe, of chis medicine. When 


indeed it is drawn off with a due proportion of 
ſtrength ; and uſed only to ſmell to, its ex- 


traordinary pungency renders it very fit for the 


purpoſe : though this end may be equally well 
anſwered by volatile ſpirit of ſal Ammonia- 


cum, which is almoſt every where to be had 


Prepared in the fame manner: but when this 


kind is drawn off only of the apparent ſtrength 
of the true ſpirit of hartſhorn, and impoſed, in its 


ZE place, for internal uſe, it is a conſiderable fraud. 


For it is neceſſarily very defective, in the quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt; in which the principal effi- 
cacy of this medicine conſiſts: the end of uſing 


the lime being to increaſe the pungency; and 


make the ſpirit, drawn off, much weaker, ſeem 
equally Rake with that impregnated with the 
2 | due 
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due proportion of volatile falt ; and by this 
means, to increaſe the quantity. Which e. 
ſion occaſions, therefore, only a part of the 
intended doſe to be virtually taken. 
If we paid an implicit deference to the au- 
thority of the college, there would be another 
reaſon againſt this ſophiſtication: for they have 
condemned the uſe of lime with volatile ſalts, 
as rendering them noxiouſly acrimonious, and 
corroſive. But, if there were any truth in this 
principle, it muſt hold good, alſo, with reſpect 
to fixt alkaline ſalts; and yet we ſee, not only 
experience, but even the opinion of this great 
body itſelf, in the ſame work, aſſure us of the 
contrary. Nor does it indeed appear from facts, 
that there is any perfectly diſſolvable body, 
which can injure by its aerimony, when ſuffi- 
e late. 
Ibis impoſition of the ſpirit of Chan. or 
bones, actuated with quick-lime, inſtead of the 
genuine, is, however, ſuppoſed to be ably 
detectible, by the followin 'S 1 means. 


A method u efed for detectin 8 the Pair rit of barif 
h Horn ſophiſtt CALC: 7 2 FRA me. | 


Add ſtrong ſpirit of. wine to the ſuſpetted 
ſpirit ; and if it do not ſoon give the ap- 
pearance of little ſparkling bodies, ſwim- 
ming in the fluid, and afterwards ſubſiding 


to the N it may be concluded to be ſo- 
5 * 


nt L. 
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phiſtiated, with quicklime, provided, by the 
pungency, it appear t to be of due ſtrength. 


— WD ac 


WS 
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Note. k ; 
The principle, « on which. the above; proof is is 
grounded, is this. If ſpirit of wine be added 
to water, impregnate with, volatile ſalts, in the 
proportion of good ſpirit of hartſhorn, it will 
deſtroy, in a certain degree, the diſſolving 
power of the water; and, conſequently, a part 
of the ſalt, before diſſolved, "wall — into 
ſmall chryſtals, which ſhew themſelves, firſt 
in the form of little ſparkling bodies, and after- 
wards in that of a ſhining nde at the bot- 
tom of the phials, or other veſſel, in which the 
mixture is contained. But, if the ſpirit, be ſo- 
phiſticated with quick-lime, this will not hap- 
pen, from two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe quicklime 
changes in ſuch, manner, the volatile ſalts, that 
they become ſo extremely ſoluble, the water can 
ſcarcely be ſaturated with them, in any propor- 
tion; or made to ſhoot them in chryſtals, 
tho they abound in any quantity whatever: 
ſecondly, becauſe the ſpirit, ſo ſophiſticated, 
does not contain a ſufficient quantity of ſalts, 
to occaſion the chryſtallization of them from 
the weakning the ſoluble power of the water 
by the ſpirit of wine, even though their na- 
ture was not changed by the action of the 
quicklime. It may therefore be taken as a 
certain criterion, that the ſpirit is ſophiſticated 

. with 
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with quick · lime, if no ſuch appearance follow, 
the admixture of the ſpirit : but this method 
of trial is nevertheleſs fo far defective; that no 
inference can be drawn from it, with certainty, 
of the ſpirit's being really genuine, notwith- 
ſtanding a very plentiful chryſtallization ſhould 
enſue: though it has been hitherto looked on, 
as equally concluſive as to that point alſo. But 
# method has been contrived of preparing the 
ſpirit in ſuch manner, that though the quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt be greatly deficient, and the 
appearatice of due ſtrength be procurcd by the 
of quick- lime; yet on this trial, with ſpirit 
of wine, the reſult will be the ſame, as in the 
t'of hartſhorn, Where no quick-lime was 
od; and the ſmall chryſtals will be produced, 
Tn fuck abundance, as to induce the opinion of 
its being extraordinarily good, if this experi- 
ment were a ſufficient teſt. I have ſeen a quan- 
tity, not leſs than five hundred weight, treated 
in this manner, which paſſed the hands of per- 
ſons, who thou ght themſelves very ſkilful in 
matters. of this kind: and I 5 no doubt 
this additional fraud would be more frequently 
r if known; eſpecially, as it increaſes 
were of the ſpirit at a very ſmall expence. 
F 710 erefore * — the teaching the method 
of effecting it; and inſtead of that, give a ſure 
way of difcovering where it is practiſed, and 
of determining, moreover, in all caſes, whether 
the ſpitit, when it appears of due Rong,” be 
prepuced with lime, or not. 


: . f 8 
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4: more certain method if alert when 
ſpirit of bartfhorn, or other” vol fe | 
is ſepbiſti ated Wy, quick-lime. me 15 


Mix ſtrong f pirit of wine with * i 
ſpirit ſuſpected; and, if a chryſtalline pow- 
der be produced, let it ſubſide till the fluid 
can be poured off; and having put it into a 
ſpoon, hold it near the fire, or over the flame 
of a candle: if the powder exhale and diſ- 


appear, it may be concluded, that the ſpirit 


is not prepared with lime, but contains a 
due proportion of volatile ſalt; but if it 
remain after it has undergone, even, a 
gentle degree of heat, it may be taken for 
granted, that not only the uſe of quick- lime, 
but other eluſive methods have been prac- 


Þ Mall n not lei the e eng on which 
this trial is founded, becauſe they will be ob- 

vious: to perſons, who are any way verſed in 
theſe matters, and a farther elucidation would 
lead others into the knowledge of tlie art it is 


intended to explode. But whoever purchaſes | 


2 * ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
H 4 would 
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would do well to prove it in this manner ; and 


may be aſſured, if it appear of due frength by 


its pungency to the noſe, and ſtand this teſt, 
that it is not ſophiſticated with lime ; but * 


Pech _ with volatile ſalts. 


Salt 9 bartſtorn. 4 4 


Bets the ſalt be taken out of the receivers, 
ander the diſtillation, or out of the retorts, 
after the recication.: before it be melted 
by the ſpirit, which will riſe afterwards; and 
ſublimed, firſt with an equal weight of chalk ; 
and whe wards we a little reftified n of 
wine. 775 of 15 14 


4 


by 4 — * mY 75 
* « F % 3 F * =” 3 

- 
r Nate. 
1 d ©. 


This is the GEES given by the oliaze for 
the preparation of this medicine. The ſame 
may be done with reſpect to the volatile ſalt, 
obtained from bones, which will keep its white 
colour longer, and be much leſs ſubject to grow 
fœtid, than that extracted from horn, 

The quantity of chalk, here directed, is 
much greater than is requiſite to abſorb the oil, 
and prevent its riſing with the ſalt; for which 
reaſon only it is added: half the NN 
leſs, will anſwer the end equally well. 
The ſpirit of wine, which is deſigned to 
ae with, and waſh down, the oil from 


the 


7 
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the ſalt, does not, on experiment, anſwer the 
purpoſe, in a proportion equivalent to the 
inconvenience its elaſtic vapour, joined to that 


of the volatile falt, produces, during the whole 


operation, by forcing the lute : and it will be 


found, on trying both methods, that the ſub- 


without it. 

The ſublimation of the ſalt of hartſhorn isbeſt 
performed in a retort, with a ſmall receiver; 
the neck of the retort being ſhort and wide. 


limation will ſucceed, on the whole, better 


- Afﬀteer'the falt of hartſhorn, or even that of 


bones, have-been purified, in the beſt manner 
they can, by repeated ſublimation, it will ſoon 
grow brown and fœtid, by keeping; which is 


2 great inconvenience to thoſe who ell it, and 


have not a quick demand. The followin: 
fictitious kind has been, therefore, ſubſtitute 
for it; being not only free from this incom- 


modious quality of changing colour; but, alſo, 


prepared with much leſs trouble and expence. 


Fititious ſalt of bartſhorn; the ſame with the 


genuine in all other qualities; and not ſub- 


ject to change colour, "or grow Feli d. a 


Take fix pounds of the volatile ſalt of 
ſal Ammoniacum; add to it half a pound 
of chalk, mixt with two ounces of the oil 
taken off the ſpirit of bones, in the rectifi- 
ES | | . cation, 
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volatile ſalt already miade to conjoin the making 


cation; a8 desde Pp. % — to- 
gether; and ſeparate the white part after the 
ſublimation, from that which appears brown; 
the latter being reſerved- for : hoy . 
ration, with a freſhy quantity; 


- 
R . 
2 ” i 
x „ 
* S. * 


4 | 'F 1 ' a FBF) TW wh TE 
| : ” | 
In. making, the volatile ſalt of the ſal Ami 


moniacum, a part of it will neceſſarily! ariſc 


foul, as we ſhall. ſee. below: ſuch. foul part 
will very well ſerve for this purpoſe 
If it be more convenient, inſtead of taking che 


it, and the converting it into the ſalt of 1 
korn, into one operation, the crude ſal Am- 
moniacum and proper quantity of chalk, may 
be uſed, aceording to the proceſs below: gow; 

and, in this caſe, it is beſt to mix the oil with 

chalk into a ſtiff paſte ; and, having formed the 
mixture into balls, to put them into the retort 
after the other ingredients, that they may lie 
out of the reach of the ſtronger heat, which 


would occaſion the oil tc to riſe — the greateſt 


part of the ſalt. 

The falt, ſo prepared, is indiſting guiſhable 
fromthe genuine falt of hartſhorn, by eber 
means, than leeping it til the continuance of 
its white colour ſhall ſhewę the difference: and, 
notwithſtanding, I have given it the name of fic- 
tifious, it is in PIG fame, with tlie "— 

tain 
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ine by the regular proceſs; except that the oilis 
of a purer, and more ethereal nature, than what 
is found in the other: on which account, this 


is certainly preferable, for other reaſons, as well 


as its maintaining its whiteneſs, and not becom- 
ing fetid. Since, if we allow all volatile alka- 
line ſalts, to be the ſame; this muſt appear a 


better medicine, from the qualities of the oil 


it contains; and recommends itſelf ſtill further 
by being of a much more cheap and eaſy we 
PRO than the genuine. 


| Calcingd, legen. . 
kr e of bartffiorn, or the cb. which | 


comes out of the. pot after the diſtillation 
of the ſpirit of hartſhorn; bei burnt in an 


open fire, till they become perfectly white: 


and, then, let them be 4 Gn as N 


a. or taſtacequs bodies. 


The 5 of London Have 1 edi this 
to be done in a potters furnace: and for thoſe, 
who have. not occaſion" to calcine ſuch quan- 


tities, as may anſwer the expence of a proper 
furnace in their own claboratory, the ſending 


the materials to the potters, tobacco-pipe- 
| makers, or other ſuch perſons, who have very 
ſtrong fires for other 
cheapeſt and eaſieſt method, 


„ will be the 


2 Bien 
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PRE... 4 e 5 
* EIN F * 7 77 


Fiu, calci neee bartftorn. MA 


is. i on 


mY the coal of the bones, eh re- 


mains, in the pot, after the extraction of 
the volatile ſpirit from them, be treated in 
the fame manner as chat of hartſhorn.” . 


N 45 
* 


This ſubſtitution is very frequently prac- 
tiſed; and, if the bones be perfectly calcined, 
che earth will be indiſtinguiſnable from that of 
the hartſhorn: being in fact abſolutely the ſame 
ſubſtance, This, die: is a fraud produc- 
tive of very little miſchief; and may be per- 
mitted where any ſuch are allowed.  _ 

._ Its, however, much more difficult, 3 their 
texture, to give the bones a perfect calcination 
than the horn : and it is, therefore, proper to 
break the coal of them, which is uſed for this 

purpoſe, into very ſmall bits; which much 
een a ee A 


e* 


” K * iini. -ſolt 15 fat Anmoniacum. 


Take of the pureſt chalk, two” yon, 


> EY TS 


ina retort, with a frrong f. fire 


Note. 


e 5 


This is the proceſs of the Loridon-college, 
1 the common practice: but the quantity of 
chalk is much too great; filling the retort un- 


neceſſarily, and adding, in ſome degree, to the 


foulneſs of the ſalt; if the chalk, as happens 
very frequently, contain any impurities. The 


following is therefore a much better propor- 
tion of the ingredients: and the directions be- 


low given for the conduct of the operation, if 


obſerved, will produce a whiter ſalt, and with 
much leſs expence and n than the me- 
thods nm n 170 4806 


SY 


1 


F proceſs, for | 5 —_ ng the oats le 


Al of ſal Ammoniacum. 
L ake the whiteſt ſal Ammoniacum, dry 


it well while in large pieces, and pick out 
from it, and ſcrape off every part, which 


appears the leaſt diſcoloured. Then take 
the cleaneſt chalk ; and dry it thoroughly, 
by heating it as hot as boiling water, but 
not hotter : powder it well, and dry it again: 
mix the ſal Ammoniacum and the chalk, 

while both are in this dry ſtate, in the pro- 


| N of five pry. s of chalk, to four of 
the 
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the ſal Ammoniacum: put them into a re- 
tort, with a thick ſhort neck, and the orifice 
cut very wide: fit tout a ſmall receiver, with 
a long neck; and late them well together. 
Then put them into a und. pot; and W. 
blime the falt, very gradually; never ſuf- 
fering the lower part of the receiver to grow 
very hot. Let the fire, however, be raiſed 
to a Frong heat at the latter part of the 
operation. When the retort and receiver 
grown cold, break the receiver, and ſe- 
parate ſo much of the ſalt as appears white 
and pure, from the diſcoloured; and break- 
ing it into lumps, preſerve it carefully from 
exhaling, which will dull the tranſparent 
appearance. The leſs ſightly, and foul, parts, 
may be uſed for the making the ſpiritus 
volatilis oleoſus; or fictitious ſalt of hartſ- 
born; or purified by reſublimation, if that 
be more convenient. 


1 | 


By this method of dim the quantity 
of chalk, uſing only fuch ial Anamoniacum 
as is clean, and employing a ſmall receiver, 
the — of a ſecond ſublimation is taken 


away : 


175 
Aa 


away : for the purity of the fab Ammoniacum 
will occaſions conſiderable quantity of eee 


\ 
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3 * and render the re- 
= Gyn by dees hs. 


and the uſing at the ſame time a final re- 


ceiver, will cauſe the cake of the ſublimed ſalts 


to be of a due thickneſs ; which it otherwiſe 


cannot be made, without putting che * 
of two or three of theſe e 
and ſubliming afreſn. 


The ſcrapings, or foul parts, ricked out of the 


ſal Ammoniacum, need not, in the leaſt, in- 
hance the expence: for they may be uſed, for 
making the volatile ſpirits, or any other ſuch 

urpoſe: neither will the foul parts of the ſu- 
blimed volatile ſalt be in the leaft a loſs, for they 


may be very. profitably employed alſo, for the 


purpot ſes abovementioned. 

Breat care ſhould be taken, if the powdered 
chalk and fal Ammoniacum be kept after they 
are reduced to that ſtate, either together, or ſe- 
parately, not to ſuffer the air to have any acceſs 
to them: for they will immediately attract 


Moiſture, en ee 


operation; as a very ſmall quantity is apt to 
melt down the falt n 
ceiver into the bottom, and diminiſh the thick - 
neſs of the ſublimed cake, on which the _ 
duce of the ſaleable falt depends. 

Much caution ſhould be likewiſe uſed, in 
the management of the fire: for, if it be pre- 


ipitnted, not only a greateiſqus is run of burſt- 


ing 
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112 CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
ing the retort, or receiver; but, the ſalt, being 
in too hot a ſtate, to form on the ſides, will 
flow down to the bottom of the receiver, and 


| produce the diſadvantage before mentioned. 


A cake of crude fal Ammoniacum will 
ſometimes be found on the top of the chalk, 


after the ſublimation ; as likewiſe in the geck | 
of the retort. | This may be alſo uſed for 


making the volatile ſpirit, and the ſal Ammo- 
niacum, as the being mixt with the chalk will 


; not in the lealt | injure it for that purpote. 2 


2 le biet of fal „ ALS, acum with for 


alkaline 180 


e of any fixt alkaline ſalt, one 0 
and half, ſal Ammoniacum, one pound, 


water, four pints: with a gentle fire, diſtill 


off two Pint... 


"Note. No ol 
This i is os proceſs of the London-College 


in which the quantities ſeem very ill adjuſted: 


for one pound of dry pure, fixt, alkaline falt is 
more than ſufficient, to diſpoſſeſs the volatile 
falt of the fal Ammoniacum of its acid ſpirit. 
The quantity of fluid drawn off is likewiſe 


very ſmall, in proportion to the quantity of 
falt : for volatile ſpirit is extremely ſtrong, 


nee one fourth —_ of it is falt, This ſalt 


may 


CurMICAL PREPARATIONS 1 3 | 
may be p prepared genuinly, and at a moderate 
i he in va PO manner... 
Cheaper SY dof preparin g gg volati Þ ſpirit 

of ſal Ammoniacum with Kt alkaline elt. \ 


1 5 fal Coma ont and pearl — 
aſhes, equal parts; add to them about five 
times their weight of water; put them into 
the tin alembic deſcribed. p- 40; and fix two 
receivers to the two arms; place it in the 
ſand- bath; and diſtill off the ſpirit, while 
it continues to come off ſtrong: when it 
appears weaker, change the receivers, and 
draw off the remainder ſo long as the fluid 
partakes of any ſmell of the volatile ſalts. 
Put by the ſtrbng for uſe; keeping the weak, 
to be added to the water in the next opera- 
tion, of the ſame kind; or uſe it along with 
other volatile ſpirit, or ſalt, in the making 
the ſpiritus volatilis aromaticus ; or for any 
ſuch . 


Note. 


The ſcrapings of the ſal Ammoniacum, de- 
ſigned for the volatile ſalt, may be employed 
for this Is: or the foul part of the vola- 

I tile 
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tile falt inſelf, diſſolved, ma) 
: on when tnge-i is any com in ſo 

; but the ſolution muſt be firſt filtered, if it 

0. _ in the leaſt turbid. 

The uſe of Pearl aſhes, Fo EF) of Galt of 
tartar, Which is directed by the Edinburg- 
college, or indeed of any other fixt alkaline 
falt; at preſent in uſe, is an obvious ſaving; and 


comes Within the latitude given by the: rents 
d Londen. 


"This ſpirit, . is amoſt — ex- 


duded practice, by the uſe of that, made with 
 quick-lime, notwithſtanding the college of 
London have endeavoured, to prohibit the uſe 
of yolatile ſpirit made with lime, on account 
of its ſuppoſed acrimony ; as was before men- 
tioned. But the much greater pungency of 


the kind with lime, which renders it much 


fitter for the purpoſe of ſmelling to, on which 
account a great part of the demand .is made, 
together with the inconvenience of keeping an- 
other kind for other uſes, occaſions it to be 
almoſt univerſally fold, inſtead of that with 
alkaline falt, by * wholeſale preparers and 
dealers in medicine, to the apothecaries and 
retailers : and it is, therefore, proper to in- 


quire into the beſt method of preparing it: 


eſpecially as one particular medicine, the col- 
lege themſelves have given a place to in their 
laſt pharmacopæia, cannot be prepared with- 
out it; I mean volatile tincture of the bark, 
Which, in the ſpirit made with fixt ann ſalt, 
8 only a NNE: 0 


7 dat l 


az 4&4 — 1 ts anni Ss _ 2 
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* * „ Bt & 1 ' + 89% < 
Ark 3 {3p ᷑ $43 


of f of. 0. ee, 850 with 
_— 


I ake of far TERA in. Tl paw 
der, one pound, of quicklime, which has 
laid in the air till it be broken to powder, 
two pounds, ; mix them well, and put them 


preſently into a retort,” with two pounds off 
water : ſhake them, to mix the powder and 
water; and place the retort in a fand- heat; 


giti off about twelve ounces: but, the 


recciyer heing changed, about four ounees 
of 1 e, be alſo en n off. Vente 


Ne. 


"This i is — 4 proceſs, und for thr 
parations of this ſpirit ; but it is faulty in ſeveral | 
reſpects. | 
The expoſing the lime to the air, is ſo far 
from cellary, as to be very injurious to the 
qualities, by which it operates in this proceſs: 
the quantity, alſo, of the lime, is much greater 
ac needful; both filling the retorts with need- 
leſs matter, ſo as to dener the produce of the 
operation leſs, by even two thirds, than it may 
be by a better proportion of the quantities; to 
the great increaſe of the expence and trouble; 
and cauſing them, likewiſe, e to break 


. during 


1 
/ 
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durin g the 8 to the loſs of half, or 
more, of the ſpi | 
7" T'he Ng the fal Ammoniacum, 58 
making any previous mixture of it with the 
lime, before. they are put into the retort, is 
likewiſe wholly needleſs ; for the falt will of 
courſe melt in the waged as the warmth in- 
creaſes. , 
Ihe quantity of water is „ likewiſe much too 
ſmall : for at leaſt twice the weight of the ſalt 
may be drawn off; according to the proportion 
of the college in the ſpirit with ſalt of tartar; 
and, as it is impracticable to draw off the whole 
fluid, (becauſe the retort will crack, when the 
lime attains a certain degree of dryneſs,) that 
ere of ſpirit cannot be obtained with this 


kee proportion of water. 
following method, N is wh 


better ; nen- theſe ſeveral errors; and ac- 
commodatin g the materials to each other 1 in 
2 ee A | 


Improved method of making the aaketcls ſpirit 
of oy e . with gi teln. Gang 


Take of ſal Ammoniacum four ITY | 
quicklime five pounds, water three gallons. 
Quench the lime in part of the water, and 
then put it into the pewter alembic for 
n this put, deſcribed p. 40: add 

to 
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to it the ſal Ammoniacum, and water; and 
place the retort in the ſand-bath : where 
diſtill off ten or twelve pounds, and then 
change the receiver ; ſuffering, afterwards, 
the ſpirit to diſtill, while any pungency re- 
mains: this weaker ſpirit muſt be added, to 
the materials in ſome future operation, -in 
the place of ſo much water. 


. Note. 15 
By this diminution of the quantity of lime, 


a retort will, at one operation, diſtill at leaſt 
. times as much ſpirit, as in the former 


proceſs: and will frequently ſerve a ſecond time 


for the ſame purpoſes; which can never hap- 
n when more lime is uſed. 


It is uſual to draw off four or five times the 


weight of the fal Ammoniacum ; and the ſpirit 
will, even then, appear extremely ſtrong: but, 
whoever would have this ſpirit correſpondent 
to that of the college, made with fixt alkaline 
falt, muſt only draw itoff in the Fan of 
three times the weight. 

The uſe of quicklime, in makin g the vola- 
tile ſpirit of ſal Ammoniacum, may be de- 
tected by the ſame trial of it, by means of 
ſpirit of wine, as has been given fe the ſpirit 
of hartſhorn : but as the common trial is ſub- 
ject likewiſe to the fame eluſion, as was before 
mentioned, the farther means, before nn. 
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118 Canmrcat, PrtÞaraTIONs. 
of aſcertaining the nature of the chryſtals, pro- 
duced on the Ki 1 of the ſpirit of WING, 


gen, 5 Rat dulcis ; 67 duifed 
ſpirit of ſal Ambioniacum. fy 4 


Take of any fixt Malin ſalt half a pound, 
ſal Ammoniacum four ounces, proof ſpirit 
three pints: diſtill with a gentle heat, till a 
er ande half be core over. 


; 
- * 7 
0 


The proportion of the fixt alkaline ſalt to 
the ſal Ammoniacum is here, as before in the 
old proceſs for the volatile ſpirit, double what i it 
needs to be: the quantity of proof ſpirit is 
likewiſe improper ; for either, out of the three 
_ pints employed, half the quantity of real ſpirit 

muſt be left behind; or the ſpirit, which _ 
over, will contain much too little water, to keep 
diſſolved the quantity of volatile ſalt produced: 
for, in order to have three ounces diſſolved in 
2 pint and half of ſpirit of wine, the ſſ ſpirit ought 
not to be ſtronger than Arit. But; as in 
fact, this proceſsꝭ ſo far as regards the addition of 
che ſpirit of wine, produces nothing more than 
a bars mixture of the folution of the volatile 
alkaline falt, and the fpirit, (except the recifi- 

cation of * latter) it properly be Saag 


f 


nrICAL PREP 5 
and the following ſimpler manner fabſtituted, 
in its place, for obtaining the ſame compoſition. 


Extemporaneous dulc ied irt rit of i Ammo- 


niacum. 


| Tale * epo of 600 Awaworthitees { odds 
with fixt alkaline (alt, one pound: add to it 


rectified ſpirit of wine half a pound ; and 
c_ heh mak A e Jie | 


"I 


* * 
3 4h * 8 2 * 
+ 34 1 lb. 
* 


This will pe, in _—_ reſpedts, the ame RY 
theother; and may be made, occaſionally, with- 
out the trouble of a diſtinct proceſs ; but, if the 


Tiens. FI9 - 


| ſpirit be wanted, free lag the appearance of 


ſalt, which will be found in this mixture, as 


well as in the ſpirit produced by the proceſs of 


the college of. London above given, water muſt 
be gradually added, till the ſalt be diſſolved ; 


taking care, not to put in more than may be 


n to chat end. 


Spiritus volatilis aromaticus, or n wolat 2 


olenſum. 


Take of the * of whe wi efſen- 
tial oil of nutmegs, each two drams, of the 
ellential oil of cloves, half a dram, dulcified 

7 ſpirit 


5 
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ſpirit of fal Ammoniacum, two ns; diſtill 
them, with a flow re; + 


Note. 


This is a very 3 and elegant OY 
tion: but the uſe of volatile ſpirit, with the 
proper proportion of ſpirit of wine, will equally 
well anſwer the end ; and ſpare the en for 
the making the dulcified ſpirit. 

In this proceſs, which is that of the Gage 
of London, it is intended, that a part of the 


diſſolved falt ſhould remain in the ſpirit ; in 


order to ſhew, that the ſpirit contains the pro- 
per quantity of ſalt ; and that, it is not prepared 
with quicklime; but this is really no certain 
teſt of either: for there may be a falſe appear- 
ance of volatile ſalt, given by the means above 
hinted at, as well in this caſe as in theſe of 
the ſpirit of hartſhorn, and volatile ſpirit of ſal 
 Ammoniacum ; which ſhould, therefore, be ex- 
plored, by the method above given, where there 
1s any ground for ſuſpicion of ſuch a fraud ; as 
J have more than once ſeen this ſophiſtication 
actually practiſed. 
The fpiritus volatilis aromaticus may, how- 

ever, be prepared by a cheaper method than 
this procels ; preſerving both the ſame IE 
and medicinal qualities, | 


\ f 


4 cheaper method of making the ſpiritus vola- 
tilis aromaticus, reſembling that of the col- 
tee of Londen, and equally 7 with reſpect 
to the intenti on. 


Take of the volatile falt of fal Fee wg 


cum, made with chalk, two pounds, or the 
volatile ſpirit, made with fixt alkaline falt, 
of the full ſtrength, fix pounds; (if the ſalt, 
and not the ſpirit, be uſed, three pints of 


water muſt be added ;) put the ſpirit, or 


diſſolved ſalt, into a retort, together with 


eight pounds of proof ſpirit, half a pound 


of pimento or Jamaica pepper, two ounces 
of caſſia lignea, and one ounce of eſſence 
of lemons : place. the retort in the back 
part of the ſand-bath ; and diſtill off the 
ſpirit and ſalt till there be a cloudineſs in 
the drops; then change the receiver, and 
draw off the remaining fluid while it ap- 
pears to have any ſmell or flavour: this 
weaker ſpirit muſt be added to the materials 
; with os next ee made. 


„ 8 4 | | ; | | Note. 
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5 Note, ̃ 1 58 A | s 
The zromatic ici, thus prenaced, will bo 


| equally good with that of the college; and may 
- be na, Po much leſs trouble, and expence; 

if the foul part of the volatile fal Ammoniacum 
be employed for it. 


But it is very frequent, to ſubſtitute in the 
placeof theſe kinds, what is prepared by means 


of lime : and the greater PRngency w ich the the 


lime gives to the volatile falt ih this fort, often 
impoles even on apothecaries, not greatly verſed 
in the preparation of chemical medicines ; and 


makes them believe it to be good. Where 


there is no undiſſolved ſalt in it, the — ro 
ing this kind, from that properly e 

a new method of proof; for 
ſpirit of wine, which avails with regard to 8 


other volatile ſpirits, is here evidently of no 
uſe. The following trial ſhould, therefore, be 


made in this cafe, where the ſophiſtication by 


lime is ſuſpected, and the . is foul _ 
pungent to the noſe. 8 


Method of d: Ninguiſping when the * ritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus is male with lime, in the 
caſes where there is no untifſobvel ſalt with it, 


and the ſpirit is yet found extremely pungent. 


Take a ſmall quantity of the volatile Gal 


Ammoniacum, * and put it gra- 
dually 
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dually into a phial, containing the ſpiritus 
volatilis aromaticus, which is to be proved: 
ſhake them well together; and if the ſpirit, 


notwithſtanding its great pungency, ſenſi- 


bly diſſolve the ſalt, it may be taken for 


granted, that it was made with lime; but 


if the ſalt remain intirely undiſſolved, or be 


diſſolved but in a ſmall degree, the contrary 


21 be, wo 4 concluded. 


— r ——̃̃ I A 


SECTION I. 


of the preparation of thoſe a 
where vegetable ſubſtances make the 
whole, or ki nfs Y the * =p 


ject. 


Sal * vor mud. 


Take any quantity of wormwood, aa 
freſh gathered, or dried gently ; put it into 
an iron pot; and, with a gentle fire, reduce 
it to white aſhes ; which are afterwards: to 
be boiled in a ſufficient quantity of ſpring _ . 
water, fo as to make a lye : filter the Tye, 


and 
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and exhale it, over a gentle fire, till a brown 
falt be left behind ; which, by repeated ſo- 


lutions, filtrations, and evaporations, may 
de rendered white and pare, 


Seed": ore 
2 „ , » 


"The i incineration, or burning, may be 150 
e upon a clean hearth, in ſome place 
where the wind cannot blow away the aſhes : 
and the repeated means of purification are 
needleſs, not only becauſe they would fail to 
render the ſalt more pure than the firſt filtra- 
tion alone, (provided it be performed through 
paper); but, becaufe, if they did produce a pu- 
rity, and whiteneſs, in the ſalt, they would 
render it unmarketable ; as being wholly un- 
diſtinguiſhable from falt of tartar. 

This falt does not differ from the fixt alka- 
line falt, obtained from any other vegetable, 
by the ſame means; nor from ſalt of tartar; 
except that in the preparation of the laſt, a 
greater calcination being made, the burnt oil is 
deſtroyed, which gives to the falt of worm- 
15 wood: its brown colour, _ 

It is very uſual, therefore, to ſubſtitute the 
falt of other vegetables, for that of worm- 
wood]; there being no medicinal difference be- 
twixt them, as we have before obſerved ; as 
both the fixed falts and burnt ails of all vege- 
tables are, when pure, alike in their qualities: 
but a fictitious ſalt may be made from pure fixt 

alkaline 


— 


A TIONS. 1 2 25 
alkAine falt, exactly the ſame with the ſalt 
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really obtained from wormwood, by the above 5 


proceſs, * the AN gs means * uſed. 


Haris ſalt of dec not F "ſowing ng, in 
any reſpedt, from the genui ne, but with ; re- 
— 70 its Sroduffion.!:t oidienininion yas 


Take a Little W pore W it 1 


the ſtate of an imperfect charcoal, by burn- 


ing it in a crucible, covered from the air; 


tit muſt not nevertheleſs, be burnt till the 


flaming quality be deſtroyed, but taken from 
the fire as ſoon as it is perfectly black. Put 


ſome of this coal, together with a pound 
of pearl aſhes, into four pints of water, 


and boil them together : let them ſtand till 
they are cool, and then filter through pa- 
per, and evaporate to a dry falt; to which 


the burnt oil of the coal will have imparted 


2 proper degree of brownneſs ; that, if too 


great, muſt be adjuſted by the addition of 


more pearl aſhes purified by the filter. 
Note. 


This contains unqueſtionably the ſame ele- 


ments, as the true ſalt of wormwood : fince 


the oil, 1 in which alone, there can be poſſibly 


ſuppoſed 
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: po any difference, is here the ſame. ain 


kk ſubſtitution may, chanfore; be 2 


allowed, in any view: and, with reſpect to the 


medicinal effects, the ſubſtitution of ſalt of 


tartar, or any other fixt alkaline ſalt, for the 
falt of wormwood, cannot be condemned on 
any maintainable principles, as any way in- 
jurious, or inſufficient to the intention of cure; 


e to _ we have Laſts { ſhewn, | y 


l. 5 rapid.” 


1 crude tartar of either kind, folded 
up in wet brown paper, or contained in a 
proper veſſel, be put into the fire, and con- 
tinued there, till all the oil be burnt out: 
the falt is then to be procured from it, by 
folution in boiling g water ; with a ſubſequent 
cvaporation, after havin 4 hoes eres thro) 


paper. 
If the falt be qa of a more pe 


ecous and pungent nature, let it be fuſed; 
in a erucible, for ſome hours, with a very 
hot fire, till it acquire a greeniſn, or blue 


colour. 


Nate. 


ene 1 4 
engin. which may be dove, 


by 


* 7 


e e e e 127 


x of two parts mo n to one 5 nitre;ʒ 15725 then | 


utting the powder, . gradually, by a ſpoonful 
8 4 * 85 to a crucſble, Nied red hot; 
which muſt be kept in the fire during the 


operation, and for ſome time after: The ſalt, 


being thus duly calcined, muſt be diſſolved, 
OY as in theother proceſſes, by fil- | 


But all theſe methods are greatlʒ dif- 
uſed at reſent; the wholeſale dealers having 
learnt the feeret of preparing a fixt alkaline 


ſalt, by the following mueh more profitable 


method, which is now for the moſt part uſed 
on dren nn as Hi EN 8 8 


Tabe of 50 0 beſt 12 ach PO any quan- 
tity z diſſolve them in boiling water, in the 
proportion of a pound to a quart; when 
they are 
it be cold ; and then filter it through paper: 
being filtered, evaporate the fluid, till a dry 
ſalt remain; which, being broken into a 
groſs powder, muſt be. put into a proper 
bottle of glaſs or lone, and kept eau 
from the dir:? 

The evaporation may | the performed 1 a 
Yau] Won pot; but not in an e Pip- 


kin ; 
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ffolved, let the ſolution ſtand til 
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kin; and the greateſt care ſhould be taken 
neither to let the ſolution, or ſalt, be put 
into copper, or braſs elle, c on LADY. on. 


x IT en Note 55 
This, according to the . 1 laid 


which both uſed ſimply, and in the febrifuge 
drau ghts, is of the higheſt efficacy, and con- 
ſumed in very great quantity: the ſubſtitution 


cannot be prepared without much greater coſt 
and trouble, is rather a benefit to. the public, 
than a detrimental frau. 

The neglect of the caution, above given, of 
avoiding the uſe of braſs or copper utenſils, in 
the preparation. of falt of tartar, or this ſubſti- 
tute, frequently occaſions it to be very noxious: 
for by powdering it in braſs mortars, from 
which it immediately collects all the ruſt, or 
indeed makes itſelf a corroſion if there be the 


which affectin g thoſe,” who take the fall in any 
form, induce them to believe the medicine it- 
ſelf diſagrees with them, from its own nature. 
The pearl aſhes are frequently adulterated 
greatly with ſea falt ; but this may be perceived 
by the taſte if a ſmall quantity be diſſolved, 
2 i that purpoſe : and though, perhaps, they 
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down, i is, in all reſpects, the ſame as ſalt of tar- 
tar: and fixt alkaline ſalt being a medicine, 


of this cheaper kind for the ſalt of tartar, which 


leaſt moiſture, an emetic quality is acquired; 


BY t&©5+ — a 


cannot be eaſily procured in a pure ſtate, hy 


— homo | En EE Wy * 


— 


* ; 
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if the ſolution be made in the proportion above 
directed for the water and ſalt, the greateſt 
part of the ſea falt will chryſtallize, on the 
fluids being ſuffered to cool before it be fil- 
tered ; and by this, a ſeparation of the greateſt 
part will be made; and the remaining ſmall 
part will not deprave the fixt alkaline falt, for 
any W purpoſe. 


1 of tartar per deliguium. 


Take any quantity of ſalt of tartar, 
highly calcined: put it, in any ſtone, or 
I glaſs, veſſel, of a flat form, into a cellar, or 
any moiſt place : where let it ſtand, for 
ſeveral days, till the ſalt be diffolved, by the 
humidity of the air; then filter it through 
paper; or ſeparate the fluid from the dregs 
by decantation. 


Note. 


2s this is no way different from any other 
opolution of the ſalt, of equal ſtrength; or, as, if 
any change be produced by this method of ſo- 
lution, it can be only a depravity of the alka- 
line quality by the acid of the air, this proceſs is 
needleſs: and, therefore, the following extem- 
„poraneous method of making this I 
y Is uſed inſtead of it. 


hind — @ 


K 13 
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Extemporaneou 0 Py making af of ta tartar 
fer deliquium. 


Take of fictitious falt of tartar, above- 
mentioned, any quantity: diſſolve it, by 
boiling, in half its weight of water ; and 
filter the ſolution when cold. . 

If any ſalt precipitate to the bottom of the 
veſſel, in' the cooling of the ſolution, or be 
found in the filter, it may be ſaved; and put 


to the pear! aſhes, when the fictitious falt of 


tartar 1s to be made from them; or uſed for 
any ſuch other purpoſe. 


Note. 


This is a much more expeditious and com- 


modious method, than the tedious manner of 
diſſolving the ſalt, by the moiſture of the air: 
Which does it fo 1 that a great waſte 


generally a accrues. 


Soluble tartar, 


Take, of any fixt alkaline alt, one pound 


of water, one gallon: to the falt, diſſolved in 
the water boiling, throw in cream of tartar, 


| gradually, till the cftervelcence, that before 


aroſe 
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aroſe on each addition, ceaſe to appear; 
which will be, when, or before, three times 
the weight of alkaline ſalt has been thrown 
into it: then filter the ſolution through 
paper; and, after a proper evaporation, let 
it be ſet to ſhoot into chryſtals; or otherwiſe 
make a total exhalation of the water, that 
the ſalt may remain in a ſolid maſs. 


Note. 


As there is no neceſſity of a boiling heat, 
for the combination of the cream, and ſalt, 
of tartar, into the ſoluble tartar ; and, as this 


been a practice with ſome, to ſpare all parts 
of this proceſs, but the powdering the ingre- 


preparation, in the place of the other. 


e ; Extcmporaneous ſoluble tartar, 


of cream of tartar, one pound : powder, and 
mix them thoroughly together. 


Note. 


This will, on diſſolvin gin any fluid, previouſ- 
ly to its being taken, become exactly the ſame, 
K 2 N 2 


medicine is never given in a dry form; it has 


dients; and to ſubſtitute the following ſimple 


Take of any fixt alkaline ſalt, three pounds, 


"88 


"IN 


<2 
<4 
3 
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as if it had paſſed through the other omitted 


arts of the above proceſs ; and cannot, there- 
fore, be deemed a ſubſtitution of a very cri- 
DP is. "4... e ve 
In the preparation of this, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, ſtrictly, the ſame caution, as in the caſe 
of the falt of tartar, with regard to copper or 
braſs veſſels. © „ le, 


Sal polychreſtum ſelubile; or, ſelle de Sergnette. 


- axe of the aſhes of the kali of Alicant 
any quantity, extract the ſalt according to 
art: and calcine it in a crucible, with a 
ſtrong heat, that it may be freed from ſul- 
phur ; and afterwards form it into chryſtals, 

Take, of the chryſtals of the ſalt of the 
kali, twenty ounces ; diffolve it in four pints 
of water; add to it four pounds of cream 
of tartar, or ſufficient to neutralize it: fil- 
ter the ſolution, and ſet it by; that the 
ſalt may ſhoot into chryſtals. 


Note. | 


This is the proceſs of the pharmacopæia of 
the faculty of Paris, for the making the ſelle 
de Seignette ; which has lately been introduced 
into practice here; prepared by the apothecary's 
company; and preſcribed by ſome eminent per- 

| 1 5 ſons; 
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ſons; under the newfangled names of ſelle de 
Seignette, or ſal Rupilienſe: though it is ob- 


vious, on the peruſal of the proceſs, even to thoſe 


who are but the leaſt acquainted with matters 
of this kind, that it is no way different from 
the tartarum ſolubile, long: known here; and 
given in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions of the phar- 
macopæia of the college, and moſt other mo- 
dern books, which treat of the preparations of 


| | medicines. 


Nor does, indeed, the proceſs itſelf, for the 


ſelle de Seignette, differ i in any circumſtance, 
even of form, from thoſe given for the ſoluble 


tartar; except, in directinga previous preparation 


of ths fixt alkaline ſalt, to be made from the kali 


of Alicant; which falt, when calcined, as there 


I directed, to free it from the burnt oil, will be 


no way different, (according to the principles 
we have before laid down,) from any other 


| fixt alkaline falt calcined to perfect purity : 


and were, indeed, the falt of the kali of Ali- 
cant, ſuperior, in any qualities, to other fixt 
alkaline falts, ſo as to give ſome foundation, for 


diſtinguiſhing the ſoluble tartar, prepared from 


it, by a peculiar name, could has preſcribers of it 
here expect, or the preparers pretend, that it 
is fetched from Spain for this purpoſe : but that 
{alt of tartar, or ſome other fixt alkaline ſalt is 


uſed inſtead of it. They may, indeed, fay, that 


we have a Spaniſh ſalt here under the name 


of Barillas, that is the ſame with the ſalt 


of the kali; and they may equally well tay 


thegame of the Ruffian pearl aſhes, or any 
5 2 K ST other 
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other fit alkaline falt Prepared in che fame 
MIL +: 
4 There i 18, indeed, a particularity „ in 
the preparation of the ſalt of kali, here directed, 
( which is the forming it into chryſtals) that 
is never done in the caſe of other fixt alkaline 
falts : but this can no way make any difference 
in the compoſition of this medicine, being only 
an accidental form, or configuration, of maſſes 
of the ſalt, and no variation of its abſolute na- 
ture: and, indeed, the reaſon why the chry- 
ſtallization of fixt alkaline falts is wholly neg- 
lected, is owing to its being not in the leaſt ne- 
ceflary, or conducive to any one end , or purpoſe, 
to which theſe ſalts are applied in medicine. 
Wherever, therefore, ſelle de Seignette is 
preſeribed or demanded, the ſoluble tartar, pre- 
pared according to the proceſſes above given for 
it, may be adminiſtered or ſold; as it is in fact 
the ſame: only, to ſupport the due appearance, 
it is neceſſary, that it ſhould be ſhot into chry- 
ſtals; and not evaporated, as uſually, into a 
dry maſs: chryſtals being the form which the 
nen Ae directs. As 


Y of cremer 27 1 95 A cream of tartar. 


Let the erude tartar be powdered, and 
diſſolved; in ſixteen or eighteen times its 
weight 'of water in the boiler, which is 
deſcribed | p. 34 as part of the OE: 


REDS. 
8 
ES 
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x this falt : let the heat be then 


checked, that the fluid may ceaſe to boil; 
and after it has ſtood at reſt, in a heat near 
that of boiling; but leſs than will produce 


any ebullition, till it become clear by the 


ſubſiding of the feces, turn the cock of the | 


pipes, which makes the communication be- 


= twixtthis boiler and the cylinders ; (deſcribed 
as a part of the apparatus); and, when the 
4 cylinder is filled with the ſolution, turn a- 


gain the cock, and ſtop the communication; 


Jv the Rubia acne had cylinders 


till the chryſtals be formed at tlie bottom 
and ſides; - and then return back the mo- 


 thers into the boiler ; and add a freſh pro- 


portion of erude tartar ; repeating the ſame 
operation till a Lrfitecable quantity of 


chryſtals are cruſted on the cylinder: but, 


if the fluid, on returning it into the boiter, 
appear to abound in feces or foulneſs, 
paſs it through a large flannel bag; and 
add; if neceſſary, a freſh quantity of water, 


as well as erude tartar, to ſupply what is 


000 nſumed in the boiling ; when a ſufficient 


quantity of ary br Fils are formed 1 in the cy- 


* Un linder, 


1 


5M 
49 
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linder, they muſt be taken out into ba 
and, the fluid being drained off, they muſt 
be dried for uſe: the cake of chryſtals at 


the bottom of the cylinder, which will 


generally prove foul from the ſediment, 
muſt, if found ſo, be returned into the boiler 
along with the crude tartar. _ 


; % * 8 7 8 
* £ ee 1 7 
* ＋ F More. 
3 * : N Ta * 
wget 8 3 Ev 36 "26 * - . 


* 


By this method, a great quantity of the ſalt 


may be purified, and chryſtallized; which, by 


common methods, is impracticable; as it re- 
ge d ſo very large a proportion of water, for 


gets; 


— 


e diſſolving it; and, conſequently, becomes 


veſſels, as other ſalts. r 

It has been ſaid, that the common prepara- 
tion of cream of tartar, which is in the hands 
of a very few perſons, is not a purification and 
chryſtallization only; but an adulteration, by 
means of white earth added to it in the ſo- 
lution. But I think the contrary of this is evi- 
dent, from the qualities of the ſalt, as we gene- 


much too voluminous to be managed in glaſs 


rally find it: for, allowing that there were a 
redundant portion of a unneutralized acid, in 


the crude tartar, and that, ſuch acid combining 
with this white earth, another ſpecies of ſalt 
might be formed, together with the chryſtals 
of the tartar; yet this earth would become ap- 
parent on the admixture of fixt alkaline ſalt in 


the 
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caſes, where it may come in queſtion, whether 


tb four ounces ; throw falt of tartar, 
or any other fixt alkaline ſalt, to the vitriol, 


tion ceaſe; which will be, when four ounces, 


J 
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the preparation of the tartar ſolubilis ; or on 
any other occaſion: as it would be then neceſ- 
farily precipitated; and render the fluid white 
and turbid, while in an agitated ſtate, ſettling 
afterwards in the form of a powder. Now, 
this appearance not being found to happen, we 
may certainly conclude, that there is no adul- 
teration of this ſalt by means of any earth; 
ſince the power of fixt Alkaline ſalt, which pre- 
cipitates the earth, from all neutral ſalts, of which 
it is the baſis, is a ſure teſt, in this, as all other | 
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ſuch: ſalts be formed of ee or not. 


 Vitridlated tartar. £7190 af : 


Take, of green vitr iol, eight ounces, of 


diſſolved in the water boiling, till all ebulli- 


or ſomething. more, of the ſalt has been 
uſed : then filter through paper; and, after 


due evaporation, let the fluid ſtand, that as 
ſalts ay. ſhoot. | 


2 Note. 1 | 
Vitriolated tartar is, with much more con- 
venience, made from oil of vitriol, than from 


the crude vitriol : fince, as the only reaſon, 2 
e 
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the preference of the vitriol to the oil, muſt be 
the faving made in the price, even that will 
ſeatcely hold good, when all things are conſi- 
dered: and, as the large quantity of oker, 

recipitated from the vitriol, retains, unavoida- 

„a conſiderable quantity of the ſolution, in 

the filter and, conſequently, occaſions a pro- 
portionable waſte ef the vitfiolated tartar. But, 
if there really was a ſaving in the expence of the 
materials, it would not countervail the trouble 
and depravity of the ſalt, which are apt to at- 
tend on this method of making it: for, if the 
operation be not conducted with the gteateſi 
care, and even ſome good luck, a difagree- 
able ochrous flavour, and brown colour, will 


be found in the falt produced: from which, 


indeed, it is ſcarcely poſſible to keep it free, 
When pre ared from crude vitriol. 
It is, cherefore much better to uſe the 
of vitriol inſtead of the falt; and, in that * 
the proceſs may be the ſame in all other reſpects. 
It is almoſt an univerſal practice, to ſubſtitute, 
in the place of the vitriolate tartar, thus pre- 
pared regulatly, the caput mortuum taken out 
of the retorts after the diſtillation of ſpirit of 


nitre, prepared from oil of vitrial ; * as this 
is done, without any other preparation than 


powdering, the falt, generally contains a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil of vitriol, which the 
fire has not been powerful enough to raiſe in 


the diſtillation as commonly aged; and 


is therefore, though in other reſpects the ſame 
e e Vitriolated tartar prepared in the 


manner 
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manner above directed, very unfit to be uſed, 
in the caſes, where this medicine is moſt fer- 
viceable; as a doſe, ſufficient to act in the ca- 
thartic intention, will ſometimes contain much 
more oil of vitriol, than ſhould, at amy Wes, 
be given; whereas, moreover, on this oc 

fion, any quantity is improper. This fubſtitu- 
tion, however, with due preparation, may be 
very well allowed; for, on being duly neutra- 
hzed, and formed into chryſtals, this ſalt dif- 
fers, in no reſpects, from that prepared by the 
moſt regular method, and it . be, n : 
ins thus op 


Mt anner of preparing. hi Fi Dole tartar from : 
| the caput mortuum, remaining after the di- 
Ta wes of _ you by Glaaber 5 method. 


Take, of the caput trortuum, ay tea: 
tity ; ; diffolve it in water boiling ; and add 
to it, pearl aſhes, in the proportion of one E 
ounce to every pound; or two ounces, if x 
the caput mortuum appear very acid to the — 


taſte : filter the ſolution'; and ug gn 
| the ſalt. 4: 

” Note. 

E By this method, this moſt valuable medi- 
e eine, for which hereafter there will probably 
: be N conſiderable demand, may be made 


extremely | 


"wa 
IN 
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extremely cheap, and perfectly. good. At 
preſent, the depraved ſtate, in which it is fold, 
prevents its being preſcribed under this name: 
and, indeed, this abſurd ſubſtitution has ſo far 
prevailed; that the acid taſte, and the form of 
a powder, are looked upon as eſſential quali- 
ties, in the ſhops. But, whoever would have 
the vitriolated tartar, in a perfect ſtate, muſt 
_ aſk for it under the name of fal polychreſt ; 
which, though directed, in diſpenſatories, to 
be prepared by different means, is yet the ſame 
ſubſtance, in every reſpect, as was before ſhewn. 
It is, likewiſe, always adviſeable to inſiſt on 
having this ſalt in the form of chryſtals, and 
not powdered ; . to prevent the impoſition 
abovementioned ; "OF others which may be 
attempted. 
The chryſtal s of ahia falt reſemble 8 
to the ſprigs of chryſtal ſtone, but of a leis 
length, by which appearance, they may be 
other known from the ſal ratharticurn,, or any 
other. 


y ? 


Diftled-w vinegar. - 


Let vinegar be diſtilled, with a gentle 
heat, as long as it will riſe without any 
empyreumatic ſmell. wu 
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may be eſteemed unfortunately defective; as 
the not dictating in what kind of veſſels the 
diſtillation ſhould be made, has given counte- 
nance to a practice, . which both before, and 
ſince, has greatly prevailed, of performing this 


operation in the worm ſtill. Now the worm 


being in general made of bad pewter ; in the 
compoſition of which, lead has the greateſt 


part, the vinegar, by paſſing through ſo long a 


tube of this metal, of which it is a ſtrong 
menſtruum, cannot fail to diſſolve a conſi- 
derable quantity. The college of Edinburg 
have ſeemed properly appriſed of this incon- 
venience, for they order the alembics, for this 
uſe, to have glaſs heads. What the ill effects 
of ſugar of lead, internally taken, may be, Iſhall 
not particularize here, as they are the ſame with 
thoſe, fo frequently ſeen in perſons, who work 
Vith lead: but that this bad practice may be 

detected, and the uſe of vinegar, thus depraved, 

| avoided by thoſe who are duly cautious, I offer 
the following infallible method of diſcovering, 
where the vinegar is impregnated with lead in 
any material quantity. 


Method of diſcovering, where vinegar is de- 


praved with lead, by diſtillation with a 


„ | | ; 


Take ſome of the vinegar queſtioned, 
and add to it a ſmall quantity of the ſolu- 
=: tion 
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tion of any pure fixt alkaline ſalt: if a clou- 


dineſs, or milky turbidneſs, enſue, and a 


white powder be afterwards precipitated, it 
may be concluded, the vinegar contains diſ- 


ſolved lead; but, if the fluids retain the 


ſame clearneſs and tranſparency, after their 
commixture, which they had before, the 
contrary may be, with certainty, inferred. 


, Note. 


This will be a certain teſt of the puri 
the vinegar, with regard to lead; as the 


tating even the leaſt quantity; which muſt 
become viſible, unleſs immaterially ſmall. 
In order, however, to take away this tempta- 
tion, to the uſe of the worm, which the flow- 
neſs of this operation, hen performed in glaſs 


veſſels, gives, I ſhall recommend the following 


Compendious method of diftilling VINegar. 


Let the operation be performed in the 
alembic deſcribed p. 43 ; which ſhould. be 
placed in the warmeſt part of the ſand-bath; 
and, in the latter part of the operation, the 
land ſhould be raiſed round the alembic, 
_ ; that 


alkaline ſalt has the certain power of precipi- 
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that the upper part of it may 15 fs ny 
heated as * : 


% 


Note. 8 | 
By this ethos; not only a much greater 


28 may be diſtilled at one operation, from 


e increaſed magnitude of the alembic, than 


the uſe of retorts admits of; but, by raifing the 


fand near to the height of che arm , the vapour 
of the heavier part of the vinegar, which is 
with difficulty brought over the helm, may be 
prevented from being condenſed on the fides 
of the alembic, and remaining in the of 


ti after the potion. 


18555 Hats on of oil of turpentine. 2 


Let the 4 be diſtilled 12 the turpen· | 
tine, in a proper alembic; Water being added 
to it: the caput mortuum, left behind, will 
be white reſin. 


Note. 
This is performed but by few perſons ; ; ſome 


Y great undertakers ſupplyin g the Whole con- 
ſumption. 


The beſt alembic for this Jurpoſe, is that 
deſcribed p. 41. The pot may be made a5 
large as the founders can conyeniently caſt it, 
and en very capacious; and a —_ 

rate 


— . . — 
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rate worm will be found ſufficient for the 
condenſation. 

Tar has been ſubſtituted, in the place of 
turpentine, for the obtaining this ſpirit ; which 
is the ſame in both; and, in this caſe, the colo- 


phony, or caput mortuum, left after the diſtilla- 


tion of the ſpirit, will be pitch inſtead of reſin: 


r but, to keep this pitch in a vendible ſtate, it 


is proper not to rob it of too much of the 
ſpirit, which would render it of too dry and 
brittle a nature, for moſt purpoſes. This ſub- 
ſtitution of tar, for turpentine, may be autho- 
rized in a medicinal view; as the ſpirit ob- 
tained from each is in all 10 ee the ſame. 


Refified ſpirit of wine and oe” 


Take any quantity of French 8 
and diſtill off one half with a very gentle 
heat: this rectified ſpirit being digeſted for 
two days, with one fourth of its quantity of 
ſalt of tartar dried and powdered, and 
diſtilled with a very gentle heat, becomes 


alcohol. 


More. 


It is immaterial from what kind of cruder 
ſpirit the rectified ſpirit is made, provided there 
be no foul empyreumatic ſcent in it. The 
much higher price of French brandy than 
malt — renders the latter preferable, on 


which 


1354 
48 
on 
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which account, the college of London have 


given no proceſs, but leave this preparation to 
the diſtillers, who can manage it with leſs ex- 
pence than thoſe, who have occaſion to rectify 


ſmall quantities only. But for the fake of ſuch 
as may not have an opportunity of procuring 


highly rectified ſpirits, or alcohol, on account 


of their diſtance from theſe large works, or 
who may want alcohol ſtronger than it is pre- 
pared there, I ſhall obſerve, that the digeſtion 
of the ſpirit and falt of tartar, as ordered in the 
above proceſs, is wholly unneceſſary, and the 


quantity of the falt far too large : and follow, 


therefore, a much better method. 


More expedite method of preparing highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of alcohol, 


Take malt ſpirit, rectified by one diſtilla- 


tion, any quantity: add to it pearl aſhes, 
heated red hot, and powdered groſſy, with 
the greateſt diſpatch, to prevent their cool- 
ing, in the proportion of one ounce of the 
alt to a pound of the ſpirit ; ſhake the veſſel 


| for ſome time, and after it has ſtood half an 


hour, or longer, repeat the ſhaking again 


| for ſeveral times: the ſalt will then be dif- 
| ſolved; and, having attracted the water, will 


occaſion its ſeparation from the ſpirit, which 


I. will 
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will riſe above it; and muſt be parted from 


it by decantation. To the ſpirit thus fepa- 


rated, then add, to every pound, one ounce 
of the ſalt, heated and powdered as before; 

and proceed again inthe ſame manner as at 
firſt. After this ſecond decantation of the 
ſpirit from the ſalt, diſtill it in a retort, with 
a very large receiver, in the moſt gentle part 
of the ſand-bath. 

If the ſpirit be not required very 8 
aha addition of the ſecond quantity of the 
pearl aſhes may be ſpared; and where it is 
wanted exceedingly es a third my be 
| employed. | 


| N 01e. 
The ſeparation of the phlegm from the ſpirit, 


being made by the fixt alkaline ſalt, before the 


diſtillation, that operation is only required, in 
order to free the ſpirit from a very ſmall quan- 
tity of it, which may remain diſſolved in the 
unſeparated phlegm of the ſpirit: but, as the 
preſence of the ſalt does not in the leaſt deprave 


the ſpirit for any medicinal purpoſes, the trou- 


ble of the diſtillation may be ſpared; and the 
alcohol applied in this ſtate to all ſuch uſes, 
But, with reſpect to ſome other uſes, in which 
ns employed in ſome trades and manufactures, 


particularly 
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particularly in the making laquers and var- 


niſhes, the diſtillation is indifpenfibly neceſ- 


ſary; as the alkaline quality of the ſalt would 
change the colour of the gum uſed in compo- 
ſitions of that kind; and other inconveniences 
might ariſe from the preſence even of the ſmall- 
eſt quantity of the ſalt. ee e e 

Boerhaave invented and- recommended a 
ſpecies of alembic for this purpoſe, in. which, 


means of a very tall head, of a conical form, he 


pretended the ſpirit might be freed, more effica- 
ciouſly, from the phlegm, in one rectification, 
than by ſeveral, in the other kinds of alem- 
bic employed for this end: becauſe, as he ſup- 
poſed, the vapour of the phlegm and ſpirit 
aſcending up this tall hed, would come in 
contact with the ſides of it, which being 
heated by them beyond the degree that ſpirit 


of wine can endure, without riſing in va- 


pour, and yet under that which is ſufficient 
| to raiſe water, the ſpirit would, therefore, be 


continued in the ſtate of vapour, and paſs into 
the pipe which is deſigned to carry it from the 
head to the refrigeratory; and the water be con- 
denſed in the head itſelf; and run back into 
the body of the alembic. But though this 
appears very ſpecious in theory, it is of little 
avail in practice; for one point of heat alone 
being requiſite in the head to effect this pro- 
perly, it is impracticable to maintain it; and if 
there be leſs, the fumes of the ſpirit will not 
be raiſed to the top of the head, ſo as to paſs 
into the pipe; or if more, the water will pafs 
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148 CurNICAL PREPARATIONS, 
with it; as always happens, oy after the 


Proper degree of heat be obtained. 


- Edberedl ſpin rit. 
Take, of ſpirit of wine, 55 pints, of oil of 
vitriol one pound: mix, and diſtill them ac- 


cording to the directions below given for the 


ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis. Take the ſpirit which 


comes over; and add, to it, of oil of tartar 


per deliquium, or of the ſaturate ſolution 
of any fixt alkaline ſalt, four ounces, and 
mix them well together; and a ſubſtance, 


of the appearance of oil, will then riſe on 


the ſurface of the fluid; which muſt be 
taken off as quickly as poſſible; for it will 


exhale almoſt inſtantly, if it be expoſed to 
the air: add then further quantities of the 


ſolution of the fixt alkaline ſalt, one ounce 
at each time, and take off all the, oil that 
ſhall appear at each addition. It muſt be kept 
in phials, with glaſs ſtoppers, extremely well 


fitted to them; or it will eſcape by i its ex- 


tremely great volatility. 


Note. 
This is the ethereal ſpirit, which Frobenius, 


German chemiſt, firſt introduced the know- 
- © ledge 
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ledge of here. It was then accounted only a 
curioſity ; but fince, it has a place given to it as 


a medicine, in the laſt edition of the- WT 
tory of the menen 


E of Benjamin. 


Put powdered Benjamin into an air 
pot, placed in ſand: with a gentle heat, the 
flowers will riſe; and may be caught 1 in a 
taper cone, fitted to the pot. 

The Benjamin may be, otherwiſe, put 
into a retort; and the flowers will riſe, and 
be collected in the neck. 

If the flowers be tinged with yellow, 25 
are to be mixed with tobacco-pipe-day; and 
reſublimed. | 


Note. 8 


The college of London have given, in this 
proceſs, an intimation of the method of ſu- 
bliming the flowers of Benjamin, by means of 
a paper cone; which is far preferable to the 
uſe of a retort, or to any other method practiſed: 
but the directions are ſo general and indiſtinct, 
that moſt, who have tried to avail themſelves 
of chem, and have not been otherwiſe ap- 
prized of the proper method, have greatly 
miſcarried in their attempts; I will, therefore, 
ſubjoin ſome more particular directions, for the 


„ enn. of this proceſs with the paper cone. 
e L3 by © 


—— 
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The pot is beſt made of the ſtone ware, 

3 fach as is manufactured at Vauxhall ; and it 
ſhould taper in ſuch manner, at the top, that 
the paper cone may exactly fit it. 

The paper ſhould be that called bloom, or 
blotting paper; the more ſpungy, in its tex- 
ture, the better : the cone ſhould be formed of 

two ſheets laid together, and fo adapted to the 
pot, as to come, only about two inches over the 


tides of it, when put on. By having the cone N 


of paper ins double, the oil will be the more 
abſorbed, and ws flowers by that means is frged 
from it. 

It is beſt not to put the pot, which contains 
the Benjamin, immediately into the ſand-pot; 
but into another earthen pot, large enough to 
eontain it with ſand round it ; which larger 


earthen pot, being put into che ſand- pot, may 
be ſunk, or raiſed higher, at pleaſure: by which 


means, che heat of the pot, containing the Ben- 
jamin, may be varied in a very quick manner; 
and more eafily adjuſted: to the occaſion, than 
if it were placed in the ſand-pot. The heat 
muſt be very gently raiſed; and continued at 


that degree, which will raiſe the flowers in the 


floweſt manner; and it may be known by the 
warmth of the upper pant of the cone, if it be 
ſufficient to that effect. 1 
I che paper of the cone wem gre reatly foul 
with the oil, it ſhould be taken, off, and a new 
obe ſupplied. 


By theſe means, W a very little experience, 
a to that nieety in the A * 
1 7 0 


a 
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of no deſeription, th the greateſt part of the flowers, 
in any quantity of Benjamin, may be obtained 
white, without __ ſecond nes. 


f Purification, or ee of 3 8 


Take, any quantity of crude camphor, 
and put it into the glaſſes deſcribed as pro- 
per for this uſe p. 30: place the glaſſes 
upon the ſand, in the pots made as directed 
p. 25, for the ſublimation of calomel ; 
and give the furnace a gentle degree of 
heat: the camphor will be raiſed in fames ; | 
3 which will. coaleſce, and form a cake on 
| the upper part of the glaſs ; and the opera- 
tion muſt be continued, till the whole be 
ſublimed from the lower part of the glaſs; 
which may be known by the abatement of 
the heat in the upper: the glaſs muſt be 
broken, when cool; and if there be any 
foul part, in the cake of camphor, it muſt 
be ſeparated, in order to be reſublimed with 
any freſh quantity: the other part will be 
wen Were for uſe. 


| Note. 


As vw Aer muſt be Noahs of the 
Eaſt- India company, in conſiderable TRY 
| | L 4 to 


\ 
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to make the being concerned in the refinement 
of it profitable, there are very few who under. 
take to meddle with it: but it is an article very 
well worth the notice of thoſe, who have the 
| knowledge, and n of managing it 
rightly. 

The greateſt nicety is in properly adjuſting 
the heat; which, if too great, endangers the 
burſting out of the fumes, as they are very 
elaſtic from the great volatility of the cam- 
phor; and making thence an intolerable waſte: 
or, otherwiſe, if the fire be too low, the fumes 
will ſettle: on the ſides of the glaſſes, in ths 
form of flowers, without attaining the chry- 
ſtalline texture; ; "and when theſe flowers are 
increaſed to a certain quantity, will fall 
down again into the bottom of the glas, 
and occaſion. a tedious, and almoſt perpetual 
circulation. The method, however, to judge 
of the right heat, is to learn to diftinguith it 
by feeling the glaſſes ; and it is beſt to keep it 
up, at the higheſt point, which can be main- 
tained, without forcing the vapour out through 
the neck of the glaſs: and in order to effect 
this more eaſily, it is proper to heat the fur- 
nace to the due degree, and continue it ſo for 
ſome time, before the campen be placed upon 

me land. 

There is another mans in Which din: 
phor may be refined, with very little trouble, 
by thoſe who have occaſion to rectify ſpirit of 
Wins u To = ws : it is as e 'A 


3 FF 
1 8 . + 165" = 


Parifeat on 
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Parifeat on, or ee of camper, by 
1 in . 75 wine. | 


Take any quantity of _ ch P 
and diſſolve it in ſpirit of wine; making 
the ſolution as ſtrong as poſſible: let it 
ſtand at reſt, till all the feculencies be ſab- 
ſided; and then pour off the clear ſolu- 
tion from the ſediment: filtering the re 
maining foul part through paper: add very 
clean water, then, to the ſolution, by very 
ſmall quantities, as long as any white tur- 
bidneſs appears to be produced on its fur- 

ther admixture: the camphor will then be 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel; 
but will be found to be in form of a pow- 
der; 5 to reduce, which into a chryſtalline 
cake, proper for ſale, the ſpirit of wine 
being decanted off from it, and ſome clean 
water added, put it into a Florence wine 
flaſk, and place it in a gentle ſand heat, till 


—_— 


4/86 
+ a 


- the camphor be melted; nen the flaſk being 
+ taken off immediately, and broken when 
rms the e. will be found t to be 
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formed into a eee _ ſuch as is 


commonly ſold. 
N. B. The ſpirit of wine, being rectified, 
will ſerve e for the ſame * 


Note. 


This is a very eaſy and profitable kd to 
thoſe, who have opportunities of rectifying the 
ſpirit of wine, thus lowered by the addition of 

the water, along with other quantities; as 
giving, in that caſe, no additional trouble: and 
even, where the ſpirit of wine is purpoſely to 
be rectified, this is, perhaps, the eaſieſt way, 
if the quantity of camphor to be refined be 

_ conſiderable : thou ih the firſt PI alone is 
at adi . 


SECTION III. 


O 7 the þ preparation of medicines, where 


fo lle ſubPances, not metalline, make 
the whole, or a oa part 22 the 
e 


8 0 — ꝗ— 


JING 


| Caleined vitriol., 


"BT green vitriol be AM into Ie 


thoſe earthen. vellels, called pipkins, 
bo 5 muſt be only three * filled with 


it; 
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it; place the pipkin over a common fire, in 
a heat juſt ſufficient to make it boil : When 
the ebullition is almoſt over, the ſpace the 
vitriol at firſt took up in the veſſel will be. 
greatly contracted; which muſt be again 
filled up with a freſh ſupply of vitriol ; 
and the boiling continued till this, alſo, be- 
come quiet; and the veſſel muſt be thus re- 
cruited, till it become full of vitriol, after 
all ebullition ceaſe : the vitriol will be now 
a hard white maſs; and muſt be ren from 
the veſſel by breaking it. 
= If vitriol, calcined to 1 or as it is 
called, colcothar, be wanted, the veſſel ſhould 
not be broken, but put, with the vitriol in 
| it, either into the body of the ſame fire, 
where it was calcined to whiteneſs, or into 
a wind furnace; and there continued till 
the vitriol appear red. After which it ſhould 
be ſeparated from the veſſel which will ad- 
here to it; and, as ſoon as poſſible, put into a 
bottle, with a glaſs ſtopper, to prevent its 
| deliquating in the air; to which it is in 
this ſtate extremely diſpoſed. 


Note. 


5 
n 


: 
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N ore. 


"It has been ul, in the proceſſes given for 
this preparation, to neglect any directions with 
reſpect to the filling the veſſel too full at firſt, 
by which means, the loſs of great part of it 
has generally happened; and the omitting, 
alſo, to refill the veſſel as the ſpace of the firſt 
quantity contracts, occaſions a loſs in the num- 

ber of veſſels uſed to calcine any quantity; as 
they muſt always be broken: which, if this — 
thod be not practiſed, will be, as three to one, 
more than is neceſſary. It is uſual to ſubſtitute 
the caput mortuum, after the diſtillation of oil 
of vitriol, in long necks; as, alſo, that left 
after the diſtillation of aqua fortis, where vi- 
triol is uſed, inſtead of the vitriol calcined to 
redneſs ; but where the calcined vitriol is 
wanted to be applied as a ſtyptic to ſtop 
; bleedings at the noſe or elſewhere, this ſub- 
ſtitution is improper”; as the too great calci- 
nation of the vitriol, in the diſtillation in long- 
necks deſtroys the ſtyptic quality; and in the 
caput mortuum of the aqua fortis, but a part 
of it is calcined vitriol; and the other part a 
ſubſtance, not correſpondent i in the leaſt to the 
intention, and which, therefore, : e the 
calcmect vitriol. 


Take any N 5 N — 551 calcined to 
vrhiteneſs: powder, and put it into the 
earthen 
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earthen pots made for this purpoſe (called 
long-necks) : let them be placed in their 
proper furnace, with a receiver luted 
to each; and raiſe the fire gradually to 
the higheſt degree, in which it muſt be 


continued, ſo long as any white fumes ap- 


pear to come into the receiver: the fluid 
obtained in the receiver muſt be afterwards 
paut into a retort; and placed in a ſand- 


furnace: the ſpirit, which firſt ariſes, muſt 


be taken out of the receiver as ſoon as the 


drops, which fall from the retort, appear ex- 


tremely acid: the remaining part muſt be 
brought over, by means of a ſtrong fire; 
and the two kinds kept ſeparate for uſe ; 


the one being called ſpirit, and the other 


oil of vitriol. 

Note. 
This is the authorized proceſs; but the pr 
paration of oil of vitriol being ſeldom hs. 


except by thoſe, who carry on very large con- 
cerns, and have no particular view to medi- 


eine, the preſerving two diſtinct kinds is ſel- 


dom regarded: and, where ſpirit of vitriol is 
demanded, the oil lowered by an equivalent 
of water, is ſubſtituted for it: and is, in 


fact, the ſame thing; the acid, which riſes firſt, 


and 
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and that which comes afterwards, differing in 
nothing, but the being accompanied with a 
greater or leſs quantity of phlegm, impreg- 
nated with the ſulphureous gas produced in the 
burning. | oy hens 

Thi method, of producing the oil of vi- 
triol, has been greatly excluded from uſe, by 
the improvement made lately in the art of ob- 

taining this ſubſtance from ſulphur: by which 

means, the price has been reduced, in the 
wholeſale dealings, from ten pence, or one 
ſhilling per pound, to four pence. The proceſs 
was kept ſecret for ſome time; and is as yet in 
few hands: but, for the benefit of thoſe, who 
may either chuſe to enter into ſuch a work, in 
order to ſupply the market, or who may have 
_ occaſion for a conſiderable quantity for their 
own uſe, in any manufacture or buſineſs, I 1 
ſhall give here the moſt expedite manner hi- 
therto invented of performing this proceſs. 


Manner of extracting the oil of vitriol from 
Julphur, by means of the apparatus deſcri bed 
P. 44. | | 
Take, of crude ſulphur or brimſtone, five 
parts, of crude nitre (or as it is called rough 
nitre), one part, powder and mix them well 
together : pur this mixture, into the ſpoon- 
ſtoppers, in three layers; ſeparating each 
| layer 
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layer by a thin wad of tow : ſet fire, then, 
to the ſulphur and nitre, with which the 
ſtoppers are thus charged, and put them into 
the necks of the globes ; which, having firſt 
a gallon of water poured into them, muſt 
be placed in their proper frames, on the 
ſand-bath ; but muſt not be ſuffered to go 
deeper into the ſand, than the height of the 


Water : it muſt be alſo underſtood, that the 


ſand ſhould be previouſly fo heated, as to 


raiſe a copious ſteam in the globe; but not 


greater than can be condenſed, without 
heating the ſides conſiderably. The ſtop- 
pers being thus put mto the globes, the 
materials contained in them will conti- 
| nue to burn; and will fill them with 
| white fumes; which, meeting with the 
ſteam of the water, they will mix and be 
gondenſed together on the ſurface of the 
glaſs: as ſoon as the materials ceaſe to 
burn, which may be known by the ceſſation 
of the white fumes, let the ſtopper be taken 
out.; and another charged, in the ſame 
manner with the materials, put in its ſtead : 
and let this be repeated, till each of the 
2 globes 
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globes contains three or four gallons of 
fluid: then let them cool; and, when cold, 
take out the fluid by e the neck by 
means of the frame. | 

Let the weak oil, thus obtained, be then 
put into retorts, and dephlegmated, by 
drawing off the aqueous fluid, till the re- 
maining part be of due ſtrength; the degree 
of which may be regulated by the proportion 
that the water, put into the globes, bears 
to the quantity of the weak oil when taken 
out; by obſerving which, and fixing on a 
proper ſtandard for the ſtrength, it may be 
known when the oil is dephlegmated to the 
due degree, by the quantity of water brought 
over into the receiver, which ſhould be mea- 
ſured, when it is imagined that near the pro- 
per proportion is drawn off: but, as this 
cannot be performed, with reſpe& to ths 
contents of one retort, without the repeated 
trouble of taking off the receiver, it is 
proper to dephlegmate the contents of ſome 
particular retorts higher, and by mixing 
the ſeveral quantities dephlegmated in a 
number together, and meaſuring the re- 
+ - Aetive 
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ſpective quantities of phlegm in the re- 
ceivers, alſo, the whole may be eaſily 
brought to the ſtandard required, by means 
of the produce of thoſe retorts, which have 
been higher dephlegmated; in order to ſup- 


ply the deficience of ſuch as may be too 


low. | 1 
Nate. 


This f is a method, by which oil of vitriol 
may be obtained at a very low expence: eſpe- 
cially, if the quantity manufactured together 
be very conſiderable: and other preparations, 


ſuch as aqua fortis, ſal mirabile, ſublimate, 
&c. in which the undephlegmated ſpirit may be 
uſed, are likewiſe carried on, together with 


this. 


The principle, o on which the improvement 
in this method depends, 1s, the burning the 


ſulphur with nitre, inſtead of being obliged to 


ſuffer an acceſs of air: the draught of which, 


of courſe, carries off with it, the fumes of the | 
ſulphur ; as was always found in the ſeveral 


manners of the proceſs, for diſtilling this ſub- 


ſtance by means of glaſs bells, or other ſuch veſ- 
ſels; by the beſt contrived of which; but a ſmall 
nan of the acid {ſpirit could ever be col- 


lected. Whereas, by the uſe of nitre, the ſul- 


phur being burnt, in a cloſe veſſel, without any 


ſteam of air to carry off the acid vapour ; 
which, on the contrary, in this method, meets 
| „ I con- 
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continually with the ſteam of water, that 
greatly afliſts its condenſation, almoſt the 


whole quantity of this ſubſtance, contained in 
the ſulphur, is obtained: and by ſuch expedite 


means, as renders the expence {mall, where a 


large work is carried on. 


The invention of this method is S 
given to the perſons, who a few years ago took 
out a patent for it : but itis very well known, 


that Cornelius Drebbel, a Hollander, amongſt 


other improvements of arts, found out a me- 


thod of obtaining five ounces of the acid ſpirit, 


from eight ounces of ſulphur : and thou ugh the 
practice of this art was, on his death, diſconti- 
nued, yet Ican produce the model of an appara- 


tus, for extracting the acid ſpirit from ſulphur by 


means of nitre, which was made a conſidera- 

ble time before that patent was applied for. 
Though I call this oil of vitriol, as almoſt 

the whole now ſold, under that name, is the 


ſpirit of ſulphur thus prepared; and the acid of 
vitriol does not differ from it, when both are 


pure, as was before ſhewn p. 80: yet this is 
not, in reality, the pure vitriolic acid; for, by this 
uſe of nitre, in its preparation, it contains an 
eight or ninth part of ſpirit of nitre ; which is 
ſet looſe from the nitre, in the deflagration. 
But though this may poſſibly deprave it, with 
reſpect to ſome nice experiments, and extraor- 
dinary purpoſes ; yet it very well anſwers the 
purpoſe of pure oil of vitriol, with reſpect to its 
uſe in the arts and manufactures, 1 in which it is 


employed; and may be, likewiſe, allowed as 
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« ſubſtitute, either for the oil of vitriol, or ſpirit 
of ſulphur by the bill, for all medicinal pur. 
poſes. And this' may, therefore, be looked 
upon, as one of the moſt important inventions, 
that have been of late made public. . 
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Spiritus witrioli dulcis, or dulcified ſpirit of 


witriol,. 


Take, of oil of vitriol, one pound, recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, one pint: mix them, gra- 
dually, with the utmoſt care: and diſtill 
them, with a very ſlow fire, till a black froth 
begins to riſe: then, immediately, let the 
receiver be taken away, leſt the froth rife” 
into the neck of the retort, and flow into it. 
| Note. 1 | 
This is the proceſs of the London college; 


| in which, the proportion of oil of vitriol is 
much greater than has been generally uſed : 


and indeed than is neceſſary, as the far greateſt 
| part of it will be left behind in the retort, The 


| college of Edinburg have ordered only ſix 
| ounces of the ail of vitriol to four pounds of 
| the ſpirit of wine: but as the oil of vitriol is a 
| very cheap ingredient, one pound to four may 
| be uſed; which, if ſomething more than ſuffi- 

cent, cannot, therefore, occaſion any material 


lols, - © 
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The intention of ſo large a quantity of oil of 
vitriol, Was, to render this a previous prepara- 
tion for the elixir vitrioli dulcis: but, as there 
can be only a certain proportion of the acid 
raiſed, by the ſpirit of wine, the adding more, 
in the undiſtilled mixture, cannot produce a 
greater proportion in the diſtilled ſpirit; unleſs 
a much ſtronger heat than that of the ſand- 
baths, in which this medicine is, (and ought to 

De; prepared, were to be uſed. 

In this proceſs, the greateſt care ſhould be 
taken, in mixing the two ingredients : for 
which, the ſafeſt method is, to add the oil of 
vitriol to the ſpirit of wine, by ſmall quanti- 
ties; and to let the mixture ſtand each time; 
without further addition, till it can be ſhaken 
without producing any ſenſible heat. When 
the whole is commixt, it ſhould, likewiſe, be 
ſaffered to ſtand, ſome time, Yelbre it be di- 
ſtilled: but there i is no occaſion for digeſting 
it ſeveral days; as is directed by the Edinburg 

' _ COliepe, 

The uſual adulteration of this medicine, is, 
by lowering it with water; which may be per- 
ceived by its loſing the volatile pungency, and 
ſuffocating ſcent, that it gives to the air around 

it, when any veſſel containing it is opened. 


Spirit of nitre. 


Take, of ſalt petre, and oil of RAY 
equal quantities, of water, the proportion 
 » of 


x * ? * 
CY * 
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of one fourth or fifth to the other ingre- - 


dients : mix the oil of vitriol, and water, 
by adding the former to the latter in ſmall 
quantities; giving time for the mixture to 
cool betwixt .each addition ; to avoid the 
heat, which will be otherwiſe excited, to ſuch 
a degree, as may break the veſſel that 
contains the mixture, and produce other 
inconveniences. Put the falt petre into a 
retort, and afterwards the oil of vitriol and 
| water: when the whole is mixt together, 
let them ſtand ſome hours, the mouth of 
the retort being ſtopt with paper ; and then 
lute. on a receiver, and diſtill them, with a 
heat gradually raiſed to the greateſt degree, 
while any red fumes appear to riſe, _ 


Note. 5 


This is the regular and common proceſs for 
ſpirit of nitre; but it is faulty in ſeveral reſpects. 
The quantity of oil of vitriol is far too great, 
for that of the falt petre: half the weight of 
oil of vitriol being ſufficient, to diſcharge its 


proper ſpirit from the nitre, as appears, as well 


from clear reaſons drawn from the nature of the 
two bodies, as from experience : and, when 
this redundant quantity of the oil of vitriol is 
uſed, either near one half will be left behind in 


M 3 the 
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the retort, if the fire be not very powerful, or 
the ſpirit, which comes over, will not be ſpirit of 
nitre; but a compound of almoſt equal parts of 
the ſpi irits of nitre and vitriol. It is impractica- 
ble, indeed, to obtain a pure ſpirit of nitre, 
if this proportion be adhered to, which, tho 
not very important with regard to all medicinal 
purpoſes, is yet ſo for ſome; as particularly in 
the ſolution of mercury, for the preparation of 
red precipitate ; and, in the greateſt degree, 
with reſpect to the arts of gilding, and others, 
where ſpirit of nitre is wanted. On the con- 
trary, the proportion of the oil of vitriol to the 
nitre, in the diſpenſatory of the college of 
London, is much too little: being but as one 
to three; which is not ſufficient to diſcharge 
the acid from the whole quantitity of nitre; 
and, therefore, not only waſtes ſo much of 
the nitre, as a half exceeds a third, but, alſo, 
diminiſhes the produce of the operation, in 
the ſame proportion, by filling the retort in 
part, with fruitleſs ingredients. 
> Fhe putting the water, with the oil of vi- 
triol, into the retort, is likewiſe an error, as it 
protracts the operation; and is of no uſe with 
relation to the diſſolving the alt- petre, as is 
intimated i in ſome Proceſſes given for this pre- 
paration; but only in rendering the fumes more 
condenſible; which end, it full as well an- 
ſwers, when put into the receiver before it be 
joined to the retott. 
The uſe of purified nitre, or ſalt-petre, is, 
aue, an unneceſſary expence: for the crude 
| nitre 
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nitre (or rough petre, as it is called) will 
equally well anſwer. the end: and is to be 
rocured at a conſiderable leſs price. But 
there being two kinds of this brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, the one a purer kind, called the 


white petre; and the other a fouler, called the 


brown, it is proper to take care, that the firſt 
of theſe kinds be employed; eſpecially; if the 
ſpirit of nitre be uſed for any ſuch medicinal, or 


| other purpoſes, as require it to be pure: for 


the brown nitre being ſeldom. free from a con- 
fiderable proportion of fea ſalt, the acid ſpirit, 
produced from it, muſt be neceſſarily an im- 
perfect aqua regia; and, therefore, not ſo fit 
for gilding, and many other uſes. 


I ſhall, therefore, after treating of thoſe 


proceſſes for the ſpirit of nitre, which are given 
under the name of preparations of aqua fortis, 
endeavour to ſhew the moſt. expedient and 
profitable method of obtaining pure ſpirit of 
nitre, proper either for thoſe purpoſes, where 
it is required to be pure; or where the com- 
mixture of oil of vitriol with it is neceſſary. 


Single agua nin 5 


Take, of crude vitriol, three pounds, of 
nitre, two pounds : grind, and mix them 
well together : put the mixture into earthen 
veſſels, called long-necks, which muſt be 
filled about two thirds ; and place them in 

a * 3 
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a reverberatory furnace, made for this pur- | 


poſe : lute on receivers fitted to their necks ; 
after which diſtill, with a fire e 
raiſed to 1 higheſt degree, | 


- Riba, | 


> By the words, ahua fortis, as diſtin from 
Win of nitre, is to be anderſtood a compound 
of ſpirit of nitre, and oil of vitriol : for, from 
the proportion of the vitriol uſed; as well in 
this, as all the other proceſſes given for acid 
ſpirits, under the name of aqua fortis, it will 
be evident, on examination, that a quantity of 
oil of vitriol muſt riſe along with the ſpirit of 


nitre; if the fire be of due ſtrength: as the quan- 


tity of vitriol uſed, contains much more acid, 
ihan can be fixed bythe alkaline partof the nitre, 
This is the proceſs formerly uſed, for diſtill- 
ing what is improperly called the fingle aqua 
fortis; but ought rather to be called the weak: 
as differing i in nothing from that called the dou- 
ble; but in containing more water, on account 
of the vitriols being uſed without any previ- 


ous calcination. This, therefore, renders ſuch 


a proceſs, in its nature, abſurd; as being un- 
profitable and needleſs : for, beſide the incon- 
venience, which is liable to happen, from the 
ebullition of the vitriol, that occaſions half 
the contents to overflow, if the fire be not con- 
ducted with a caution more than is practicable, 
till the water, which aſſiſts in forming the chry- 
ſtals of the vitriol, be come over, the long- 

„„ 7 ROCK 
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necks are prevented, from holding the quantity 
they would otherwiſe contain, by the greater 
bulk, which the vitriol has in this ſtate, than 
when calcined. The nitre is likewiſe ſubject 
to fink to the bottom, when the vitriol is 
melted into a fluid ſtate ; as happens always, 
in this caſe, from the ates it contains ; 
and this prevents ſuch a due commixture, as 
is neceſſary; in order that the acid of the vitriol 
may act on the nitre, to ſeparate the ſpirit from 
it: and, for theſe ſeveral reaſons, this prooeſs 
has been greatly diſuſed of late. 

But the college of London do not ſeem to have 
greatly reformed theſe errors, of the old proceſs 
for the ſingle aqua fortis, in the proceſs given 
laſt by them for Tie double; which, according 
to the old manner of preparing it, was made by 
means of vitriol calcined to redneſs. For, tho 
they have ordered part of the vitriol to be 
uſed uncalcined, and part of it caleined to red- 
neſs, as it were by mixing the two extremes to 
find a remedy in each for the other; yet as 
we ſhall ſee, on our remarks on this proceſs, 
inſtead. of removing theſe 1 NCTE they 
have wg added others. 


Pr * pla» | „ according to the 
diſpenſatory of the college of London. 


Take, of nitre and green vitriol uncal- 
cined, each three pounds ; of the ſame vi- 
1 triol 
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triol calcined to redneſs, one pound and a 
half: mix them thoroughly ; and diftill 
with a ſtrong fire, as ie as ns 1 0 
ariſe. „ 1 | ; | 


| Note bis 


The principle, on kth this en or 
e combination, of the two proceſſes, for 
the ſingle and double n fortis, i is grounded, is 
too myſterious to be underſtood ; for, though 
the proportion of phlegm, betwixt this mix- 
ture of vitriol wholly uncalcined, and calcined 
to redneſs, may not differ greatly from that of 
vitriol calcined to whitenels : yet, as in the 
calcination to redneſs, a conſiderable: part of 
the acid (as is obſerved above,) being driven off, 
to allow for which, the whole 3 tity of vi- 
triol is here augmented; (the acid of the vitriol 
being the medium, by which the feparation, is 
made of the ſpirit from the nitre), this occaſi- 
ons a greater conſumption of the vitriol, and a 
_ needleſs filling of the veſſel in which they are 
diftilled: ; beſides the inconveniences liable to 
happen, from the boiling over of the uncal- 
cined vitriol, and the ſeparation of the nitre 
from it while melted, without the leaſt con- 
venience or ſaving to counterballance theſe diſ- 
advantage N 

It is, . much better, LA the me- 
thod of making aqua fortis, by means of crude 
vitriol, is followed (which, as I ſhall ſhew be- 
| low, may be much better changed for another. 

to 
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to uſe the due proportion of vitriol calcined to 
whiteneſs, as is directed by the college of Edin- 
burg; and practiſed by thoſe who beſt under- 
ſtand this art: by which not only the ebulli- 
tion in the uncalcined vitriol, and tediouſneſs 
of keeping back the fire with great care till all 
the phlegm be come over, are avoided ; but 
the due. commixture of the ingredients is 
preſeryed, during the whole operation; and 
| ths: quantity capable of being diſtilled in the 
fame. veſſel, conſiderably augmented ; which, 
in this caſe, enhances the profit in a very ma- 
bt degree. But as the proportion of nitre is 
much too great in the Edinburg proceſs, the 
following one, in which all theſe ſeveral errors 
are reformed, and which is more conforma- 
ble to the preſent practice of thoſe,” who carry 
on this art as a manufacture, may be allowed 
to be the beſt hitherto given. | 


Improved proceſs for the preparipitn # agua 
Jars, from nitre and crude witriol, 


Take, of vitriol calcined, to. whiteneſs, 
and of crude nitre, each equal parts : 
pound, and mix them well together : put 
them into the iron pot, deſcribed as part of 
the apparatus for this purpoſe, p. 47 ; and 
fit on the head; making good the joint 
with fire lute ; the receiver being alſo luted 


to 
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to the arms : diſtill with a fire increaſed, 
gradually, to the greateſt, degree ; ; ande con- 
tinued as long as 0 "mY fumes appear. 


is | Fs e Note, i of 
1 wil 10 proper dere, a in all thei Ain 


e of ſpirit of nitre, to leave a ſmall hole, 


made with a wire or pin, in the lute of the necks 
of the receivers; in order to give a vent for the 
air, generated by the action of the oil of vitriol 
on the nitre; and which, otherwiſe, will ſtrain, 
and open, the lute, to the annoyance of the 


+ nen and loſs of part of the ſpirit. 


Since the improvement, in the method: of 
obtaining it from ſulphur, has ſo greatly dimi- 
niſhed the price of oil of vitriol, this method 
of uſing crude vitriol, for the making of ſpirit 
of nitre, is rendered much leſs profitable, than 
the obtaining it by means of the oil of vitriol. 
And the making aqua fortis, by any method, 
diſtinct from that uſed for ſpirit of nitre, is 
alſo needleſsly troubleſome: for, as the dif- 
ference of them wholly conſiſts, in the addi- 
tion of oil of vitriol to the other; when the 


ſpirit of nitre is obtained, the oil of vitriol may 


be added to it, in any proportion found necel- 


ſary ; and it may be then extemporaneouſly 


changed into any kind of aqua fortis ; and the 
ſame end. conſequently anſwered with gently 
leſs trouble and expence. 


, 
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I ſhall; therefore, ſubjoin the beſt method of 
procuring pure ſpirit of nitre, by means of oil 
of vitriol: which may be uſed, in that ſtate, 
by the refiners, gilders, &c. to whom the 
purity is of the higheſt conſequence; and com- 
mixt with a due proportion of oil of vitriol, 
for the uſe of the braſs forin nders, dyers, &c. 


to whom this compound, on the aun fortis, as 
it is called, is ec. | 8 


Beſt method 4 procuring p 18 foi rit of mtre, 


for the purpoſes of gilding, refining, &c. 
and which may be, likewiſe, on all occaſions, 
converted into any kind of aqua fortis. 


Take, of crude nitre, (called rough petre), 
the white kind, twenty four pounds : put 
it into a retort of a proper ſize; and add 
to it of oil of vitriol, twelve pounds : fit 
on a very large receiver, firſt pouring into 
it ſix pints of water: diſtill them with a 
fire gradually increaſed to the higheſt degree. 

If the ſpirit be required to be exceeding 
ſtrong, a pint or two of the water, directed 
to be put into the receiver, may be left out. 


Note. 


This is the proper proportion of the oil of vi- 
triol to the nitre, for obtaining the ſpirit of nitre, 


in 


n 
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in the greateſt degree of purify, in Which it is 


commonly had; and which, in this ſtate, is fir for TE 
the uſes of the gilders and refiners: but as it is 


very neceſſary, for the ſolution of ſilver to make 


the lunar cauſtic, and for many other purpoſes, 


| in arts and manufacturers, to have it perfectly 


pure, I will here give the method, uſed by 
the refiners, for that purpoſe; whick at the 
ſame time ſupplies the means of diſcovering, 


and remedying, the impurity of it in the moſt 
accurate ö 


% 


Method of eoving, and purifying, 1 fre 
of mire. 


Take a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of nitre: 


diſſolve i in it as much ſilver, as it will take: 


put a few drops of this into ſome of the 
ſpirit of nitre, that is to be proved; and, if 
the ſpirit remain tranſparent, it may be con- 
cluded to be pure; but, if a white cloudineſs 
be perceived, which will afterwards form a 


ſediment, it may be, with certainty, in- 


ferred, that there is ſome commixture of 


oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of ſalt, with it. 


In order, therefore, to render the ſpirit of 
nitre abſolutely pure, drop the ſolution of 
ſilver en into it, ſo long as it ſhall 

produce 


* 
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produce the leaſt turbidneſs; time bein g 
given for the ſpirit to become clear be- 
twixt each addition: the ſpirit of nitre, 
being then poured off from the ſediment, 
will be perfectly pure: and if this ſediment, 
| which is the ſilver precipitated, be evaporated 
to dryneſs, and then fuſed in a. crucible, with 
a ſmall. quantity of fixt alkaline ſalt of any 
kind, it will be reduced to its proper metal- 
line ſtate. 


Note. 


By this method, ſpirit of nitre may be ren: 
dered, with very little trouble, or expence, of 
an abſolute purity; and fit either for tlie ſolu- 
tion of ſilver, or any other experimental, or 
uſeful purpoſe, where ſuch purity is neceſſary: 
but, as the commixture of a certain proportion 
of oil of vitriol with it, is equally requiſite for 
lome purpoſes, as its being intirely free from 
that acid 1s for others, Iwill ſubjoin a ſimple 
method, of changing it into double or ſingle 
aqua fortis ; which, as we obſerved before, are 
only compoſitions from theſe two acids. 


Method 
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Method of converting pure ſpirit of nitre into 


double or ſtrong aqua fortis, proper for the 


uſe of founders, &c. in cleanſing braſs work 


after it is caſt ; as alſo for engravers and 
etchers of copper plates. . 


Take, of the pure ſpirit of nitre, nine 
pounds, of oil of vitriol, one pound : mix 
them together. 

Note. 

e Ne of nitre, if made axpoodily for 

this purpoſe, may be prepared, with four- 


teen pounds of oil of vitriol, inſtead of twelve 
to twenty four of the crude nitre: and, in this 


caſe, only half a pound of the oil of vitriol mu 


be added Peas IR 

This is the only purpoſe where double aqua 
is neceſſary : but, as the ſingle is uſed on many 
different occaſions, and particularly by the 
dyers, in very great quantities, it is proper to 


 ſhew, how it may be beſt made from the pure 
ſpirit of nitre. 


Method of converting the pure ſpirit of nitre into 


ſingle aqua fortis, for the ufe of dyers, &c. 


Take, of the pure ſpirit of nitre, twenty 


pounds, of oil of vitriol, ſeven pounds - 


| mix 
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mix them well together; * and add of water 
thirty pounds. | 4 


Note. 4 


This mixture is particularly accommodated | 
to the purpoſes of dyers: but, it will anſwer 
extremely well, alſo, to thoſe, who uſe ſingle 
aqua fortis, for mixing with water, in order to 
the cleaning copper, or braſs work: and will 
be found no way different from that diſtilled 
immediately from an equiyalent proportion of 
nitre and vitriol. It is, if made in the above 
proportion, near the ſtandard of the beſt Dutch 
aqua fortis, uſually ſold to the dyers: but that 
may be eaſily regulated, if there be occaſion. 
to make it correſpond with any fixt price, by 
the reducing it lower by the further addition 
of water: and it may be compared, accurately 
enough, with any other, by means of their 
ſpecific gravity; which may be found, by fill- 
ing a ſmall glaſs globe, having a narrow neck, 
with each kind; and obſerving their agree- 
ment, or difference, on ae them in a 
_ of ſmall ſcales. 

y this treatment of the aqua FOR: it may 
be afforded, with conſiderable profit, at a much | 
lower rate than it is ſupplied from Holland: 
eſpecially by thoſe, Who manufacture the oil 
of vitriol themſelves, according to the new 
method: or it will very well anſwer for dyers, 
or others, who uſe great quantities to make 
* ia ule themſelves, e according 
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dil of vitriol ſhall continue at the low price of 
four pence per pound. | 


Spiritus nitri dulcis, or dulcified ſpirit of 


pints, of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, (that is 


ſpirit of nitre on the other; and diſtill the 


a e — 
incor er EE 0 
0 wy * Fw. * 
4+ =o "i. 


acid is injurious to the dulcified ſpirit, it is, con- 


— 


to the proceſs above given, may be managed | 
in a very ſmall compaſs): particularly, while 


nitre. 


Take, of rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
to ſay, the kind made with oil of vitriol) 
half a pound : mix them, by pouring the 


mixture, with a gentle heat, as long as what 
comes over will not raiſe any fermentation 
with alkaline ſalts. | 


Note. 


The proportion of half a pound of the 
ſpirit of nitre, to two pints of the ſpirit of 
wine, 1s much too great : for, as it is parti- 
cularly intimated, by the caution, not to ſuffer 
the remaining ſpirit of nitre to riſe after the 
ſpirit of wine be come over, that redundant 


* 


ſequently, unneceſſary to uſe more than the 
quantity of ſpirit of wine can carry over with 
it; which will be leſs than half this propor- 
tion: and this diminution of the quantity will 
ſuffer the whole to be drawn over, without the 
= N trouble 


> 
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trouble of watching the critical point; or 


making experiments ten alkaline ſalt. 


It is neceſſary to be extremely cautious, in 
making the dulcified ſpirit of nitre, as well that 


as of vitriol, in mixing the ingredients together: 


eſpecially, if the ſpirit be highly rectified : for 
an exploſion frequently happehs: ; particularly, 


when near the whole quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
has been added to the other. It is beſt, there- 
fore, to put in only very ſmall quantities at a 
time; and to let the mixture ſtand, after mY 


addition of the ſpirit of nitre, till no heat a 


pear to remain ; or even to ariſe on ſhaking e 
veſſel. 


The diſtillation of dulcified ſpirit of nitre is 


beſt performed in retorts, placed in the cooleſt | 


part of the ſand bath, with very large receivers 
fitted into them. 

The dulcified ſpirit of nitte ls very frequently 
adulterated with water, from which the unſo- 


phiſticated may be beſt diſtinguiſhed, by the 


ſtrength of that peculiar and grateful ſcent, 
this compoſition has, when duly prepared; 
and which 1s always proportionably abated by 
any addition of water ; and almoſt wholly de- 


ſtroyed, when lowered beyond that degree of 


ſtrength, called provi, in the pa of wine. 


Sal nk 


Take any quantity of falt-petre : melt it 
in an earthen pot, or clean iron kettle : 
| | "MN 2 when 
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when it is well melted, caſt a little of the 
flowers of ſulphur upon it; and, when that 
18 burnt, put on more - and continue to do 
ſo, till the nitre flow as clear as rock water, 
without any ſcum : then, with a clean iron, 
or braſs ladle, take it out of the pot; and 

put it into a warm braſs pan or mold: 
when that is fixed, put it by; and, with the 
ladle, take out more, till the melted falt 


be all caſt ; which hep for uſe. 


| This is the old ks for fal ST 
The Edinburg college have fixed the propor- 
tion of ſulphur to be one ounce to two 
pounds; which makes the medicine, then, a 
compound of two falts : for the greateſt part 
of the nitre will be left unchanged ; and mixed 
only with ſo much of a new falt, as that pro- 
portion of ſulphur could act ROOD and convert 
into one. 
In the above proceſs, by melting, muſt be 
underſtood the fuſion of the nitre ; 3 as no fluid 
is to be added to it to diſſolve it: and, as this 
requires more than the firſt degree of red-hot 
heat, earthen pots will be ſcarcely found able 
to endure fo ſtrong a fire, without cracking; 
and, as to the iron kettle, do not fee how that 


can be convenient! por. into the fire : beſides, 
that 
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that the nitre, before the ſulphur be added to 


it, will calcine the iron, or any other metal, 
except gold or filver, by deflagrating with the 
ſulphur contained in it. It is, therefore, better, 
to perform this operation in a large crucible. 
When fal prunellæ is made with the pro- 
portion of ſulphur above directed, it is, as I 
have ſhewn' before p. 82, exactly the ſame 
with the - vitriolated tartar, ſal polychreſtum, 
and fal enixum; that is to ſay, it is a neutral 
ſalt, formed Pn fixt alkaline {alt, and the acid 
of vitriol. As theſe falts are, therefore, all the 
ſame, except, as to the different method of ob- 
taining them, that, which can be cheapeſt pro- 
cured, may be ſubſtituted for the other; and 
the caput | mortuum,, after the diſtillation of 
ſpirit of nitre, by means of oil of vitriol, may 
be formed into ſal prunellæ as well as tartar 


vitriolate, by a proper change of the method; 
which * be the nee | 


* 


Method tif firming ſal prunellz PE. #h Sa 


enixum, or caput mortuum, after the diftil- 


lation of ſpirit of Res: made with 070 27 


vitriol. 


Take any quantity of the ſal enixum, or 
caput mortuum left after the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit of nitre; and, if it be acid, add 
to it a {mall quantity of fixt alkaline ſalt : 


* 0 
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put it into a crucible ; and give ita heat ſuf. 
ficient to fuſe ic, or make it run into a fluid 
ſtate : but if, on trying, in this ſtate, it 
yet appear acid, more of the fixt alkaline 
ſalt may be added, till no acidity remain, It 
muſt be then caſt into molds ; or, what is 
more convenient, poured out, by ſmall ladle- 
fulls, on a ſmooth copper, or iron plate; 
which will form 1 It into thin cakes ; ; ſuch a8 
are uſually ſeen in the ſhops. If any brown 
colour appear in it, a little nitre may be 
added to it, while 1 in this ſtate of fuſion; 
which will bring it to perfect whiteneſs, 


: Note. | 


If the fal prunellæ be deſited, to vs ſuch a 
compound of the two kinds of ſalts, as the 
proceſs of the Edinburg college ſeems to in- 
timate to be proper, a proportion of nitre may 
be added at pleaſure to this falt, while in 
a ſtate of fuſion, which will effect the ſame, 
as if the ſal prunellæ were made from nitre 
and ſulphur, in an e proportion. 


Sal polycbreſt. 


Mix equal parts of ſulphur and nitre, in 
fine powder; and N them into a red-hot 
crucible, 
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crucible, by a ſpoonful at a time; obſerving, 
as ſoon as the exploſion cauſed by one ſpoon- 
ful be over, to put in another; and conti- 
nuing to do ſo till all the mixture be uſed: 
put then a tile over the top of the crucible; 
and, covering the whole over with coals, 
keep the ſalt in fuſion four or five hours: 
then pour it into a warm copper veſſel; 
and, when cold, powder and diſſolve it in 
warm water: filter the ſolution; ; and eva- 
porate till it be dry. | 

If this falt be not ſo white as deſired, put 
it again into a crucible ; and ſet it in a 
ſtrong fire for three or four hours longer ; 
continually ſtirring it till it be very white: 
then a 8 diſſolve, filter, and ev —_— to 
dryneſs. * 


| Note 5 


This is the common proceſs FA akin this 
falt : but it is not a very good one. The keep- 
ing this ſalt in fuſion ſo long is wholly unneceſ- 
ſary; for it is property formed as ſoon as 5 the 
exploſion ceaſes. 

The forming this alt i into l is wrong 
ly omitted: for, if it be required only in a dry 
maſs, improper ſubſtitutions will be ſold in its 
Po againſt which, the particular appearance 

N4 of 
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of the chryſtals, when once know, is a ſe- 
curity. But, as, probably, ſuch ſubſtitution 
will be. the unprepared. caput mortuum, after 


the diſtillation, of ſpirit of nitre, it may be 

diſtinguiſhed by its acid taſte; which ſhouid be 
wholly wanting in the ſal polychreſt. 321, 

As this, no ways, differs from the tartar vi- 

| triolate, | it 18 unneceflary, to repeat here again, 

in what manner it may be moſt profitably and 

perfectly prepared; as, hat is before ſaid on 


that article, may be: anſyltedovith: W to 
this. 
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. of ak ſea ſalt, . water 
and oil of vitriol, each two pounds: mix 
the oil of vitriol ; With the water, thus. Firſt 
put the water into an earthen veſſel; 3: then 
put the oil of vitriol to it, by two or three 
- ounces at a time; for, if more be put in 
together, it will endang ger the breaking of 
the veſſel,” by the violence of the heat that 
will be produced; put, then, the falt into a 
retort, ſet in a ſand-pot ; 3 and add the oil, 
and water, to it ; fit on a receiver, and 
diſtill with a fire gradually increaſed to the 
greateſt degree. Take the falt left! in the 
returt after the diſtillation; and diſſolve it 


in 
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im water! filter, evaporate to the due point, 


| and ſet the Oh ution, Pr form ch e in“ a 
cold Fe „„ "£91 og 1 
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Thi is the oa ieh for Glauber's 8 Ca 
The college of London have reduced the quan- 
tit of water to one half; which is very pros 
per: becauſe the real uſe of it, being only 
to render the fumes of the ſpirit of ſalt more 
condenſible, a redundant quantity only pro- 
tracts the i "be, ata Pp lng © diſt 
lation neceſſary. : 

The college 5 Eadinburg Have: dirniniſhed 
the quantity of oil of vitriol to one half; which 
is, certainly, a much better proportion than that 
of the college of London. With reſpect to the 
quality of the Glauber's falt produced, it is 
wholly" indifferent what quantity of ſea falt is 
uſed; but, with reſpect to profit and expe- 
 dience' in the operation, it is far otherwiſe: 
for, if the quantity of oil of vitriol Be greater, 
than is ſufficient to expel the-acid of the falt, 
it will require a great degree and continuance 
of fire, to drive it over; and, when the ſalt is 
freed from it, as well as it can be, by the heat 
of a ſand furnace, it will render the ſolution ſo 
acid, that the chryſtals will take a very long 
time in drying; and be themſelves too acrid, 
from the acid which will remain with n 
for the intention of the medicine. The beſt 
proportion, therefore, that can be ſettled, * | 
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oy adjuſting the quantities in ſuch manne, 
that there may be a {mall quantity more of the 
oil of vitriol han can be fixed by the alkaline 
baſis of the ſea falt ; which, according to the 
preſent ſtandard of oil of vitriol, is about 
nine ounces of the oil of vitriol to a pound of 
the ſea ſalt: and, if the Glauber's falt produced 
ſhould not ſhoot freely, as will ſometimes hap- 

pen, if the ſolution be wholly void of acid, a 

Lale oil of vitriol may be added; which will 
certainly anſwer that purpoſe the ſame, as if 
it came out of the retort with the ſalt. 
_ - The uſe of an earthen veſſel, in the above 
| proceſs, i is wrong: for all earthen veſſels make 
2 waſte of fluids put into them, if they be not 
glazed ; and ſuch as are ſo, are liable to have 
the glazing. immediately corroded and eaten 
2 when acid {pirits of any kind are pat into 

em. 

This medicine, though of avegt hmpormnce 
in practice, was, for ſeveral years, almoſt ex- 
cluded by the ſubſtitution of a counterfeit kind, 
made firſt at Limington, and afterwards elſe- 
where; of which, I ſhall ſpeak more particularly 
below : but the uſe of this counterfeit, being 
in its turn ſuperſeded greatly by the late im- 
provements made in the preparation of the 
genuine kind, and the eaſy method of obtain- 
ing oil of vitriol from ſulphur, by which they 
have reduced the wholeſale price even to four 
pence per pound, Iwill ſhow the moſt expedite 
and cheap methods, by which, the true kind 
=} * e made. 

1 Maſt 
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Ms oft oroftab _ 5 1 f e 
the true Glauber's ſalts, by means og the 4 


MES e 9 • 32. 


" Toke, of ſea falt, twenty four pounds ; ; 
and put it into a retort of a proper ſize: 
add to it, of oil of vitriol, fourteen pounds, 
mixed, very gradually, in a glaſs receiver, 
with ten or twelve pints of water: ſet the 
retort in a ſand-pot; and let it ſtand 
there for ſome hours the mouth being 
ſtopped with paper: diſtill then, with a 
heat gradually raiſed to a pretty ſtrong 
degree, till no more fumes come into che 
receiver: after the furnace is properly 
cooled, take the cake of ſalts out of the 
retort ; and diſſolve it, in boting water, in 
caſe of very large quantities in the leaden 
boiler deſcribed p. 33, or, otherwiſe, in a 
large pipkin of ſtone ware: filter the ſolu- 
tion through earthen cullenders ; and put 
it either in the leaden veſſels, or large 
receivers, above deſcribed: and let it ſtand 
to ſnoot. After the chryſtallization is fi- 
niſhed, which muſt be concluded from the 


chryſtals 
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| for che genuine kind. 
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chryſtals not appearing to grow bigger, 


3 


| che mothers (or fluid remaining after the 


ſhooting: of the falts) muſt be poured off 
"a the ſalts in the receivers; and the falts 
ſet. to drain in the earthen cullenders, or 
proper baſkets; or, if 3 in the leaden ciſtern, 


they muſt be taken out into the baſkets, 
provided i for this purpoſe; and, when drained 


1221 1 


there to a proper A laid on che fr: ame 


of baſket work to dry. ee 02 119; 


, 8 1 £4 x 
i * 4 3 KT 5 #/4 3. 1441 
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By this m ended; i the ot of vitriol de 
at the very low price, for Which i it 18 fold at pre- 


ſent, the true Glauber's falt may be made at ſo 


cheap a rate, that one may hope to ſee intirely 
rejected the counterfeit kind, known, among the 


gr cgi in medicine, by * name a" the Lym- 


ington ſalts, and ſold in the ſhops under the 
name of Glauber's ſalt; of which name, the 
pong, ind was 10 WARh' robbed, that'it was 


iſtinguiſhed from this by the name of fal 


mirabile': but, as there yet remains ſome de- 
mand for them, either amongſt thoſe, who 


are ignorant of the real difference betwixt them 


and the true kind, or who are induced, by ſome 


{ſmall advantage in the price, to prefer them, I 
ſhall ſhow-what they really are; and how con- 
verted into that form, which makes them pals 


Method 
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11 -thod of 1 Fade the Eymington,. 67 Gar- 

 terfeit Glaubens ſalts, from: the. ſal cathar- 
ticum amarum, or roma as it 18 called 


ner 521 51 
in the 5 
in the ſhop a Viren 22inq adh; 


Take the Eptonx” falt, (wich is the fax 
catharticum amarum, ſhot into ; chryſtals 
from the bittern, or mothers of the ſea ſalt, 
when obtained from ſea water); and diſſolve 
it in boiling water : put it into proper veſ- 
ſels ; adding, to every gallon of the ſolution, 
an ounce or more of oil of vitriol: let the 
chryſtals form ; and then take them our, 

and dry them. This may be done, alſo, 
with the bittern itſelf; and the counterfeit 
Glauber's ſalt produced, without any pre- 
vious formation of them into the fictitious 
Epſom falt. 5 | 


Mote. 


The ſal catharticum amarum, treated in this 
manner, reſembles greatly the appearance of 
the true Glauber's ſalt; and, as it is to be obtain- 
ed, in very great quantities, from the mothers, 
(or fluid remaining after the chryſtallization 
of the ſea ſalt, when made from ſea water,) 
by this ſimple and cheap proceſs, it was ſold 

| 8 for 
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for ſo low a price, that the ignorant and greedy 
traders in medicine ſoon received it, after its 
firſt invention, in the place of the genuine ſal 
mirabile: the uſe of which, it almoſt excluded, 
till the later improvement reſtored it by reduc- 
ing the price nearly to a level with this. As 
this counterfeit is, however, in no degree com- 
parable to the true kind as a medicine, being 
nauſeous to the ſtomach, and apt to produce 
a violent fickneſs and gripings, I will give an 
infallible method of diſtinguiſhing the one 
from the other: that they, who are defirous, 
may not have this ſubſtitution impoſed upon 
them, through ignorance of the means of diſ- 
covering when it is attempted. 


Method of diftinguiſhing the Lymington, tr 
_ counterfeit, Glauber's ſalt, from the true 
| hind, ' | 


Take, any quantity of the ſuſpected ſalt; 
and diſſolve it in clean water: and, when the 
ſolution is become clear, and lim pid, add to 
it a ſmall quantity of the ſolution of falt of 

tartar, or any other fixt alkaline ſalt, made 
clear likewiſe: if no change happen on the 
commixture, but the mixt ſolutions conti- 
nue to be as clear and tranſparent as when 
ſeparate, it may, with certainty, be con- 

cluded, 
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cluded, that the falt, thus examined, is the 
true Glauber's ſalt: but, if a milky tur- 
bidneſs appear, which will afterwards be 
ſucceeded by the precipitation of a powder, 
it may thence be known to be the Lyming- 
ton counterfeit, On the want of fixt alka- 
line ſalt; to make this experiment, volatile 
ſalt may be uſed, in its place, with the ſame 
effect. , Fs 

= Note. 


By this method, the true ſal mirabile may 
be always known from this counterfeit, by thoſe 
who are unaquainted with either kind: but 
thoſe, who are more converſant with matters 
of this nature, may eaſily diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, by a bitter ſtyptic taſte, which 
the Lymington falt has in a much greater de- 
gree than the other; and by the form of the 
chryſtals ; which in the true Glauber's falt are 
longer, and more of the figure (as it were) of 
long ſquare needles. . 


Magneſia alla. 


Take, any quantity of the mothers, or 
fluid remaining, after the chryſtallization of 
the ſalt- petre, in the refinement of crude 
nitre: add to them, gradually, a ſolution 

| of 
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of fixt alkaline ſalt, as long as any Aber 


veſcence, or white turbidneſs, appear to be 


produced. By theſe means, a white pow - 
der will be precipitated: which, being ſe- 
parated from the fluid, freed from the re- 
maining ſalt by waſhing, and afterwards 
* 18 the _ nn alba. A 


Note. 


This is . true and original proceſs, by 
which the magneſia alba of Hofman was 


made : but, as very little earth is to be ob- 
tained from nitre, other precipitations have 


been made from ſubſtances, which afford 
it copiouſly; and have been ſubſtituted in 


the place, and wholly excluded the uſe, of 


this. That, which has moſt ee been 
practiſed, 1 Is as follows. 


Method of 19 the fictitious magneſia alba; 


which is the only kind uſed here, 


Take, of the ſal catharticum amarum, or 


Epſom ſalt, any quantity: diſſolve it in wa- 
ter: diſſolve, alſo, half the ſame weight of 


pearl aſhes ; and filter the ſolution. - Add 


the ſolution of pearl aſhes to that of the 


Epſom falt ; at firſt in pretty large quanti- 


ties, 


+ — — ds — 44A 2 a 
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es, but afterwards more gradually, ſo lon, 8 
as any, ; efferveſcence, or turbidneſs, appear to 
enſue the admixture. Aﬀter the powder, 
which will be, by this means, preci ipitated, i 
has wholly ſubſided to the bottom, and the 
fluid be become clear, decant off, all that can 
be ſeparated, from the powder; and put the 
remainder; "together with the powder, into 
an earthen filter, with paper, and a lünnen 
cloth over it: when the fluid is thus fur- 
ther ſeparated from it, and it is become of 
a proper conſiſtence, lay the BE. on a 
board, or chalk ſtone, to dry. Ir 
Alum has been, alſo, uſed Mae of. he 
Epſom falt ; and will afford a white earth, 
by the ſame treatment: but the two earths 
are very different in their nature. 


Note. FD. 


This' is the proceſs, by which the Wa 
alba, ſold here during the vogue, in which this 
medicine was ſome time ago, was prepared, by 
ſome conſiderable dealers in drugs and chemi- 

f cal preparations, who pretended they imported 
1 it from Hamburg. This earth is not the ſame: 
Vkich that obtained from the nitre: but, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, may anſwer 
7 lame end; as it is, by no means, evident, 


there 
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there is any efficacy in either, which does ſolely 
lie in the alkaline quality, they poſſeſs, in com- 
mon with all other cetaceous or teftaceous 
As the magneſia * "ng hott recom- 
mended, as having a cathartic power, on chil- 
dren, along with that of abſorbing acids, it is 
better not to free the earth from the ſalts, formed 
in the preparation, by any ſubſequent additions 
of water to it in the filter: for the ſalt pro- 
duced, being the ſame with the ſal polychreſt, 
Fitridlätecd tartar, &c. will contribute to the ca- 
thartic effect: or, indeed, muſt be the only cauſe 

ol it; unleſs where the earth, meeting with a 
conſiderable quantity of acid, in che inteſtines 
of thoſe, who take it, may be converted into 


a neutral ſalt; which will e have 
as one LR 


Y rit 67 2 ly the bell. 


Take any quantity of ſulphur; put it 
into an earthen diſh, placed upon an in- 
verted crucible : ſet them both, upon the 
bottom of a large earthen veſſel, in a moiſt 
place, ſecured from the wind ; and then 
fire the ſulphur with a red-hot i Iron ; and 
hang over it a glaſs bell, at ſuch a diſtance 

as to be out of the reach of the flame ; the 
vapour of the fulphur will condenſe 1 in the 
bell 4 


3232 
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bell; and flow down. the ſides of o like 
Vater, ine the walls: underneath. | 
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The ſpirit, thus obtained, will no way differ 
(as was before ſhewn p. 80) from pure oil of 
vitriol of the ſame 8 and the acid, now 
fold under that name, is, (as we have before 


ſeen,) prepared from kilphur by parallel means. 


But, as the college of London have thought 


proper to give this proceſs; and, thereby, ſeem 
to intimate, the ſpirit of ſulphur, by 8 bell, 


may be eſteemed a different medicine, and, as, 
many from that authority, or their own at- 


tachment to former uſages, may chuſe to have 
ſpice of ſulphur prepared in this manner, I 

all ſubjoin a much more expedite and pro- 
fitable mid than the above, for conducting 
this proceſs, by increaſing the quantity of con- 


denſing ſurface ; and by determining all the 
fumes. of the ſulphur to paſs into the con- 


denſing veſſel; both which are wantin 85 9 
the © common bell is ud. 


An expedite _ tn manner 1 making 


the ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell, by means of 
the apparatus deſcribed p. 48. 


Put the glafs plate over the mortar; and ſet 
the drinking glaſs, inverted, in the middle of 
02 it: 
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it: put, then, a proper quantity of fulphurir in- 
to the ſmall earthen diſh; and place it on the 
bottom of the inverted glaſs: ſuſpend the 
retort, over theſe other veſſels, f in ſuch man- 
ner, that the plate, containing the ſulphur, 
may be put within the hole in the bottom of 
the retort; ſpace being left for the air to 
enter , on every ſide the diſh, into the 
cavity of the retort. The tubulated re- 
ceiver muſt be then fitted to the retort, and 
the joint luted after which the fulphur 
muſt be fired; and the fumes will be con- 
denſed into ſpirit; partly in the retort, 
which will drop thence on the plate, and 
run into the mortar; and, partly, in the 
receiver. When the quantity of ſulphur 
in the diſh is conſumed, it muſt be re- 
newed ; or, if, by accident, its fire be ex- 
tinguiſhed before the whole be burnt away, 
it muſt be rekindled * means of a red-hot 
Iron. 


Note. | 


Thoſe, who are follicitous to have the Sik 
of ſulphur prepared by the regular proceſs, may 
eaſily procure it by theſe means: but it is not 
to be expected from ſhops or dealers ; the _ 
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of vitriol, diluted with- water, being univer- 


; fally ſubſtituted for it : and, as they are, ex- 


cepting accidental impurity, the ſame, there is 


in af RO Es mo one um the 


other. 5 
"Ti e 

Take, of ſulphur, any quantity, of quick 
lime, . thrice the weight of the ſulphur : 


boll them, till the ſulphur be diſſolved; and 


filter the ſolution through paper: make a 


precipitation with weak ſpirit of vitriol; 


which precipitation is to be made perfectly 


1 17 frequent waſhings. 


Nie. | 


This is the Rp ana of the college of Lon- 
don; and directs a much cheaper and ſhorter 
method, than the old one of uſing falt of tar- 
tar inſtead of the lime. 

It is, however, erroneous, with reſpect to 
the quantity of lime: as half the quantity, 
there preſcribed, or leſs, will be ſufficient to 
cauſe the ſolution of the ſulphur; with which 
intention alone, the lime is uſed; and, as, by thus 
increaſing the volume of the feces, (Which the 
lime may be allowed to be called, after it hag 


anſwered its purpoſe, in making the water diſ- 


ſolve the — „the filtration of the ſolution 
3 is 
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is rendered very tedious 3. and attended with a 
conſiderable loſs, from the quantity of fluid, 
which remains abſorbed, in the great mals of 
lime, after it has been as well-drained, as it can 
be in any moderate time. 'The following, pro- 
ceſs, therefore, may be conſidered as * 
to the above. 


Improved method of preparing the ſal ſulphuric 
Take, of quicklime, ſeven pounds: put 
tt, gradually, into a proper boiler, contain- 
ing three or four gallons of water : when the 
lime is quenched in the water, add to them, 
of crude ſulphur, five pounds: and boil the 
mixture three quarters of an hour, or an 
hour: the ſulphur being, then, diſſolved in 
the water, filter the ſolution, through paper, 
in an earthen cullender; and, when the 
fluid i is ſo dr ained from the lime, that the 
filter ceaſes to run freely, put water to it, 
in the filter, to drive through as much more 
as poſſible of the remaining part of the ſo- 
lution. TO the ſolution, thus ſeparated | 
from the lime, add oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of 
falt, very gradually, as long as it ſhall ap- 
pear to have any effect on the fluid, by ex- 
ting any effer veſermee,, or producing any 

turbid- 
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tu ebidt jeſs ; ; and when the powder, which 
will be, by this means, precipitated, has ſub- 
fided to the bottom of the veſſel, take away 
as much of the fluid, as can be poured off 
clear, by decantation; and free the powder 
from the remaining. part, by filtering with 
the earthen cullender through paper, a lin- 
nen cloth being put over the paper: when 
all the fluid has drained from the powder 1 in 
the filter, put it into a quantity of freſh wa- 
ter; and proceed, by decantation and filter- 
ing, as with the firſt quantity of fluid, till 
the powd er be a ſecond time freed from all 
the fluid, except what its own maſs abſorbs: 
fill up the filter, then, with freſh water; and, 
when that 18 qrained off, repeat the ſame: 
after which, lay the maſs to dry, on a pro- 
per board, in ſmall pieces. 


Note. 


By purſuing this method, more lac e 
will be obtained, from any quantity of crude 
ſulphur, than when a greater proportion of lime 
is uſed: and the waſhing it, in this manner, will 
free it from the ſalts effectually. It is, how- 
ever, very uſual to omit the waſhing: by which 
omiſſion, not only lo much trouble is ſpared, 

O 4 but 
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but a gain ariſes from the falts left behind, as 
they add to the weight : but this negle& may 
be eaſily perceived, by: a roughneſs, that ap- 
. pears, from it, in the lac ſulphuris, on its being 
rubhed betwixt the fingers ; as, alſo, by the a- 
bundance of ſhining particles, which may be 
feen in it. 
It is too common, likewiſe, to adnleerhte this 
e een by chalk, lime, calcined oyſter-ſhells, 
or other cretaceous bodies: which ſophiſtica- 
tion, or any other, by heterogeneous matter, 
me be roger by the or. means. _ 


Method of 4 wenig the |; ophifti cation no la 
ER. n 


Take any quantity of the lac ſulphuris, 
that is ſuſpected; put into a crucible; and 
put a leſs crucible, reverſed, on the other, as 
a cover, but without any lute : place them 
in a common fire, where there 1s a ſufficient 
heat to ſublime the ſulphur : continue them 
there, till the ſulphur be wholly ſublimed; 
which may be perceived by the fumes ceaſing 
to ariſe. If the lac ſulphuris be pure, there 
will be no recrement, or caput mortuum, 
left in the crucible : | but, if there be any adul- 
teration, the matter of it will be left in the 
5 and, by weighing; or other proper 

| trials. 


knonn. 
Sali of amber. 


& þ 15 of white amber, one part, of clean 


ſand, three parts: being mixt, put them in- 
to a glaſs retort, of which they will fill one 
half: then fit on a large receiver: and 
diſtill, in a ſand-heat, with a fire gradually 


increaſed: at firſt a ſpirit will come over, 
with ſome yellow oil; then a yellow oil; 


after which, the heat being increaſed, more 
alt will riſe, with a rediſh oll : when the | 
diſtillation is over, empty the fluid out of 


the receiver; and, having collected the ſalt, 
which adheres to the ſides, dry it by a gen- 
tle preſſure betwixt the folds of ſpongy pa- 
per. The oil may be ſeparated from the 
ſpirit, by filtering; and afterwards rectified, 
by SIN it from ſome brine of ſea ſalt. 


"Aides 


This is the wo of the Edinburg 1 


ſatory ; ; and the beſt, upon the whole, hitherto 
given: but it is, nevertheleſs, i improper in ſome 


particulars ; and too inexplicit as to others. Th 
The 
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trials, either its e, or en. 009 be 
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tion of ſand, in the diſtillation, is 
unneceffary, and better omitted: for the only 
uſe of it, is to keep the melted amber from 
riſing over the neck of the retort: but a too 
great ebullition may be eaſily avoided, by the 
proper management of the fire; without which, 
the ſand itſelf will fail 1 in preventing this conſe. 
quence. 
The rnfifting on endes is without any 
ground: for, though that ſort be generally dearer 
than the other, yet the blacker kind ſometimes 
affords an equal, or greater quantity, of ſalt; 


and is, in other reſpects, exactly the ſame with 


relation to this preparation. The great ſecret 
in preparing this medicine cheap, does, indeed, 
lie in the choice of the amber; as "aka par- 


_  cels afford, greatly, more ſalt than others: but 


this difference is not diſcovered, either by the 


colour, or any other apparent quality, hitherto 


known: on which account, the beſt way is, 

to try, by a moderate quantity, what any par- 

cel will afford; and to purchaſe the whole, if 

it be found good; or otherwiſe to reject it, and 
y ſome other. 


The retorts uſed, for this operation, could be 


made with long wide necks, cut to'a very large 
orifice ; that the ſalt may be taken out before 


the brown oil ariſe ; which may be done by a 


mall wooden ſpatula, 


The ſalt, which comes after, along with the 


Brown oil, may be put into the phlegm, that 
is improperly called the ſpirit, (being only wa- 


ter ityptegn ate with che falt): and, this phlegm, 


being 
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being freed from the oil, and afterwards ex- 
haled, in balneo mariz, the remaining ſalt 
may be mixed with that, which was at firſt 
taken out of the neck. 

The college of London, in their diſpenſa- 
tory, direct the ſalt to be boiled, either in the 
ſpirit, which comes over with it, or in water; in 
order to free it, more effectually, from the ci 
adhering to it; and even ſeems to intimate a 
repetition of this operation: but, as this cauſes 
an additional trouble in diſſolving the ſalt, and 
evaporating; the fluid, to bring it back to a pro» 
per form; and tends, alſo, to a diminution of 
the quantity, as well by taking away the oil, 
as by the waſte, which This treatment will un- 
avoidably- occafion, it is ſeldom practiſed - and, 
with regard to the perfection of the medicine, 
the omiſſion of this part of the preparation is, 
perhaps, rather meritorious, than condemna- 
ble: for it is a great queſtion, whether the falt 
of amber does not owe a principal ſtrare of its 
efficacy, to the oil, which is mixt with it ; and, 
certainly, if ſo, the cleanſing it, more than Is 
done by means of ſpongy paper, may be ra 
ther a detriment than an improvement. 

The falt of amber, being a very dear me- 
dicine, is very frequently adulterated : and the 
moſt uſual ſubſtances, with which it is ſophiſti- 
cated, are cremor tartaris and ſal ammoniacum. 

But theſe frauds, or, indeed, any other, com- 
mitted on this medicine, are eaſily astectable, 
” the I means. | 
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Take. a | ſmall quantity of any parcel ba 


ſpected; and mix it with moiſt ſoap, of any 


kind. If it be adulterated with fal ammo- 
niacum, a ſmell. of volatile falt will imme- 
diately be diſcernible : from -whence the 
ſophiſtication, with the. ſal en 
m__ be poſitively aſcertained. 
Ik it ſtand this trial, and no pungeney, 
like that of volatile falts, enſue, take ano- 
ther ſmall quantity; and lay it on a poker, 
heated almoſt red-hot : by which means, 
the ſalt of amber will be diſſipated in fumes; 
and the heterogeneous matter left behind: 
which, if it be cremor tartaris, will appear 
in the form of a black or coaly powder; if 
=o other neutral ſalt, in a white one. 


Note. 


Theſe two experiments are fully concluſive, 


with reſpect to the genuineneſs of ſalt of am- 
ber; for it can be adulterated with nothing, that 


has a volatility in a degree near its own, except 
deca ſalts, which will, — ſhnew 


itſelf, 


— 
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itſelf, by the appearance of a volatile pungency, 


on its admixture with the ſolution of fixt alka- 


line ſalt, either in ſoap, or any other way: and, 
if it be not adulterated with ſome body vola- 
tile, like itſelf, the application of that degree of 
heat, which will ſublimeit, will, conſequently, - 
ſeparate it from the ſophiſticatin g matter; and 

leave ſuch matter, ſubject to any further exa- 
1 pe Ty be en proper. 


N 01 "of amber. 


„ * 


Take any quantity of the oil, as it comes 
| over, in the diſtillation of the amber for 
the ſalt; and put it into a retort, with 
four ti mes its weight of water: fit a large 
receiver to the retort; and give a heat, juſt 
ſufficient to keep the water boiling: con- 
tinue the diſtillation, till a great part of the 
mixture be come over: when, the receiver 
being. taken away, the rectified oil muſt be. 
ſeparated from the water. If the oil of am- 


ber be defired very limpid, the rectification 
muſt be Neal. 


Note. 

The Edinburg college direct this 98 
to be performed with brine of ſea ſalt: but 
water will anſwer the end equally well; if the 

heat 
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heat be kept from riſing above the due degree; 
and the retort be made of a long Orm, „having 
its neck placed ſo depending in the furnace, 4 
do return a great part of w; 
it again into the body of the retort. 
Though the oil of amber be thrown away 
in great quantities, by thoſe, who make the 


falt; yet, to avoid the trouble of the reCtifica- 


tion, it is very uſual to adulterate it by the ad- 


mixture of the oil of turpentine : which it is 


very difficult to diſcover, unleſs by the ſmell. 
It is, however, a blameable practice; and ought 
to be guarded againſt; as the oil of amber has 
medicinal qualities different, at leaſt in the 
degree, from the oil of turpentine : and, tho 
the latter will not in the leaſt counteract the 


intention of the former, yet it perverts the due 


oportion of the doſe; and eludes, in that re- 
ſped the defign of the preſcriber. 
e Oil, diſtilled from coal, treated, for that 


end, in the ſame manner as amber, has been 


ubſituted for the oil of amber; and is ſaid to 
be the 1 at preſent the ſmall 5 
tion of the oil of amber, the pl 
_— thoſe, who prepare the ſalt, an ons KA 
creaſe of it in the hands of others, by the ad- 
dition of oil of turpentine, have taken away 
the temptation, which Wilſon, who introduced 
this ſubſtitution, might have, in his time, for 
PS} it. 
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| Method of hating yelfew * 


5 Take, of arſenic powdered, on pound, 

of flowers of ſulphur, half a pound : mix 

5 them well, and ſublime them; in Aa cucurbit, 

oft an oval form, in the ſand-pot deſigned 

for the ſublimation of calomel ; keeping up 

| the fire as high as may be, without forcing 

out the fumes from the mouth of the cucur- 
bit: when the whole is ſublimed, which may 

| be known by the abatement of the heat in 

| the upper part of the cucurbit, the fire muſt 

be diſcontinued ; and the cucurbit broken, 

| when cold, to take out the cake of yellow 

alex. 1 811 „„ LO 
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This ſubliance i is not uſed in medicine; nor 
much for any purpoſe, but in the dying - = 
| colours called Savon blue and green: for 
_ [WF vhich, at one time, it was greatly wanted; 
= fetched from abroad, at a very conſidera 
1 | ble expence: to avoid which 1 INCONVENIENCE to 
the public for the. future, I have inſerted this 
proceſs, by which it may be made, with vary: 
n en and trouble, hee. d 55 
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where metalline ſubſtances male the 


whole, or eee pier of 92 ſubjedd. 


- OE” 


— . 


Periſcat on Ca mercury. 


Diſtil the quickſilver, in a retort; and 


then waſh it well with water and aſt, or 


vinegar. 
Note. 


This! is the direction of the 8 of Lon 


don. But the diſtillation of the quickſilver in 


a retort is hardly practicable: for the great heat, 


and denſity, of the fumes, when collected a- 
gainſt the ſides of the neck of the retort, heat 
it ſo unequally, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
prevent its being cracked, and falling to pieces, 
during the operation: and there is, indeed, 


another reaſon againſt the uſe of a' retort ; 


which is, that a ſand heat is ſcarcely ſufficient 


to raiſe the fumes of the mercury into- the 


depending part of the neck of them; and the 
uſing them coated, and in the naked fire, 18 


attended both with much trouble and hazard. 


If, however, a retort be uſed, it ſhould be of 2 


low round form ; and placed ſoin the furnace, 
; that 


„JFßũͥ᷑ w ᷣũ6ʒ eel * . a on Eh Ee, 
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that the neck, which ſhould alſo be very ſhort, 


may be as depending as poffible, that the quick- 


filyer may not lodge in it; but fall, as it collects 
in drops, inſtantly into the receiver; which 
ſhould be half filled with water, before it be 
put to the retort. The method; below given, 
ſaves all this trouble; avoids the hazard; and 
may be performed any where, with a com- 
mon fire, without employing a furnace. 

The waſhing the quickfilyer in falt and wa= 
ter, or vinegar, after the diſtillation, ſeems 
intirely needleſs and ineffectual; for the mer- 
cury will certainly be freed from any adul- 
tetate mixture, by the diſtillation : and, if it 
were not, the waſhing in brine, or vinegar, 
could'not avail, in the leaſt, to that end. 


| More expedite method of purifying quick/toer; 


by means of the alembic deſerited p. 4. 


Take any quantity of quickſilver; and 
put it into the iron alembie, directed to be 
made for this" purpoſe: the ſtopper being 
ſkrewed in to the hole at the top, place it 


| on a culinary fire, raiſing the coals round 


it: let an earthen pot, filled with water, 
be ſo placed, that the bended end of the 
iron tube of the alembic may lie immerſed, 
two or three inches within the water; and 

” Z the 
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the fumes of the quickſilver will be then 


85 condenſed i in the tube; and run down into 


the water: when the whole is diſtilled, which 
may be eaſily perceived by the quickſilver's 
ceaſing to drop into the veſſel of water, 
the ſtopper may be taken out; and the 
alembic repleniſhed at pleaſure, without 
taking it from the _ 


Note. 


By this method, very great quantities of 
quickſilver may be diſtilled, without the leaſt 
trouble or expence : and this operation ought, 
therefore, to be always previouſly practiſed on 
the quickſilver, of which the ethiops mineral, al- 
calizate mercury, and precipitates of every kind, 
are prepared; or in caſe of any other prepara- 
tion, where there is no ſubſequent ſublimation, 
in order to free the quickſilver from thoſe al- 
moſt conſtant adulterations, that are made on 
it; and which may be diſtinguiſhed, by the me- 
thod below given, where we treat of the ſo- 
phiſtication of ſimples; and the means of 

detecking them. | e 


Corrofive mercury ſublimate. : 


Take, of purified quickſilver, forty ounces; 
of ſea ſalt, thirty three ounces, of nitre, 
twenty 
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twenty ei ight ounees, and of green vitriol 
calcined, ſixty fix ounces : let the quick- 


filver be mixed, in a * of ſtone, or 
wood, with one ounce, or more, of mer- 
cury ſublimate Uready” made, and broken 
into {mall grains : then let it be ground 
with the nitre, ning afterwards with the ſea 
falt, till there be no longer any appearance 
of quickſilver : when add the calcined vi- 


| triol; in the commixture of which, with the | 


others, the operation ſhould not be too 
much prolonged ; leſt the quickſilver re- 
vivify, or reaſſume its fluid ſtate: laſtly, 


ſublime the mixture in a glaſs mattreſs ; to 
which, at diſcretion, a proper head muſt be 
fitted, to ſave the ſpirit ; j of which a ſmall 


3 £34 


quantity will r riſe, Ja 


Nate. 


. 
don; and one of the beſt for making ſublimate, 


by the means of green vitriol and nitre. 
The greateſt difficulty, in this proceſs, is the 

| fixing the quickſilver, in order to its conmix=- 

ture with the other ingredients ; which is very 


troubleſome. An ounce of ſublimate, already 
made, and broken into ſmall grains, is ordered 
to be uſed for this purpoſe ; but it is better to 


P 2 5 take 
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take a greater quantity, to reduce it to ow 
der, and to moiſten it with ſpirit of falt ; by 
which means, this tedious 1 may be 
much ſhortned. 

The mattrats, in whichthis bien in © 
8 made, ſhould not be quite half filled with 
the ingredients: it ſhould be placed in the pot, 
in ſuch manner, that the ſand may rife 000 
i his RT than the * dh it e by 

Bat, thou oh a 8 be 5 directed, 
large cucurbits, or bodies, of an oval form, 
are almoſt univerſally uſed ; and with great 
reaſon: for, as only a ſmall quantity of Abl. 
mate is produced from this great mals of in- 
gredients, if the veſſel, in which the ſublima- 
tion is made, be not capable of holding a con- 
fiderable quantity of materials, not only the 
time, and fire, employed, in obtaining ſo 
minute a proportion, but the ſmall ſize of 
the cake of the ſublimate, render it very diſ- 
advantageous. The large ſand- pot, and not 
that intended for the maren of calomel, 
is, therefore, much better accommodated to 
this purpoſe: and the cucurbit ſhould be cho- 
ſen, as 9 as the fufnace will admit; (for 
glaſſes of this form may be blown of almoſt 
any magnitude; and it may be filled, to the 
of three quarters, with the materials: 
the fand being brought round it, bomeibing 
higher than 5 contents. | 

Bat the uſe of the ade: vitriol, 15 making 


ſublimate, 3 is wholly 9 for it has no 
effect 
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effect in the p s, but in diſcharging the 
ſpirit of nitre from the ſalt; — ——— e- 
qually well be previouſly done, as the Edin- 
burg proceſs directs; where a ſolution of the 
mercury is ordered to be made in ſpirit of ni- 
tre; and the ſalt produced brought to a dry ſtate, 
and mixt with an equal quantity of ſea alt, 
and then ſublimed: by which method, the 
volume is greatly reduced; and the ſublimate 
much leſs liable to be diſcoloured, or atherwiſe 
injured, in the operation. 

There is, nevertheleſs, a much leſs expen- 
five and troubleſome way, even than this, by 
which the expence of the nitre, and the pains 
and coſt, of the operation, for extracting the 
ſpirit from it, may be wholly ſaved; The prac- 
Kh of it has been hitherto confined, 1 believe, 

to one place ; by perſons, who at preſent are 
attempting to monopolize this article, with 


ſome. others: but, for the beneſit of the pub- 


lic, I will here lay it open, in the moſt explicit 
manner, I can, with the attendant advantages; 
and particularly recommend it to thoſe, who 
n erect ele for Nip cen of vitriol Z 


E The moſt _ and e manner - making 
the corroſive mercury ſubli mate, by the uſe 
; of oil of vitridl, alone, with the quickfifoer.. 


Take, of quickſilver, twenty pounds; of 
oil of vitriol, nine pounds: having put them 


EY . 
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together, in a' retort; and placed it in a 
ſand- pot, diſtill till the fumes begin to ap- 
pear white: take the maſs which will be 
found in the retort; and mix, with it, 
eighteen pounds of common falt ; rubbing 
them together, till they appear as one body: 
put this maſs into a cucurbit, of which it 
will occupy ſomething leſs than three quar- 
ters of the cavity; and place it in a ſand- 
pot, to ſublime. When the ſublimation is 
finiſhed, take away all parts of the cake of 
ſublimate, which are not tranſparent, | and 
white, 1 


By this method, the whole proceſs is greatly 
contracted, both with regard to time, and the 
volume which the matter occupies in the ſub- 

ming veſſel ; and the ſublimate is much leſs 
iable to miſcarry, in the preparation, than when 
the crude vitriol and nitre are uſed : but if any 
diſooloured parts ſhall happen to be found, they 
may be employed in making the white preci- 
pitate, as directed in the proceſs-of the college 
of London ; for which end, it will equally 
well ſerve, with that which is of the pureſt 

whiteneſs, i WW = LO 
There is another ſource of profit opened, by 
this method of making ſublimate : es 
| Whole 


| dll of the recrement, or caput mortuum, 
left behind in the retort after the ſublimation, 
is the true fal mirabile, or Glauber's ſalt; and 
being taken out, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner, as the cake formed in the retort, when 
the regular proceſs for ſal mirabile is per- 
formed, (that is to ſay, diſſolved and chryſtal- 


lized,) it will, in all reſpects, be the fame as if 


the oil of vitriol and ſea falt had been put alone 
into the retort. It may be proper, however, 
to put two or three ounces of pearl aſhes into 
the ſolution of this falt, before it be filtered 
previouſly to the chryſtallizing ; and if the 
commixture of this alkaline falt produce a 
white turbidneſs, it will be proper to add an- 
other ounce of the pearl aſhes, and to repeat 


this addition, fo long as it produces any cloudi- 


neſs, or till the ſediment, which it cauſes, be- 


come of an orange colour, or brown. The 


reaſon of this addition, is to analyze any A 
limate, which may remain unſublimed ; 

may have fallen from the cake, or the ces 
of the cucurbit, in the taking it out, or break- 
ing the glaſs : and which, by means of the 
alkaline falt, will have its elements diſunited ; 
the mercury becoming a ſolid precipitate, and 
the ſpirit of falt, the other conſtituent, com- 
bining with the alkaline falt, and forming that 
falt, which the college of London have ho- 
noured, with a ſpecial proceſs, under the name 
of the ſal marinus regeneratus. If the de- 


ſtroying the prevalence of the acid, in the ſo- 


Vous By this commixture of alkaline falt 
P 4 3 
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with * ſhould render the chryſt 
Weak, and tardy, an ounce or two of oil of 
;vitriol, dropped into the ſolution, will _ a- 
Way any ſuch reluctance; and make the {alt 
ſhoot as freely, as if no alkaline ſalt had been 
uſed . There will be gained, by this means, 
near a pound of Glauber 's ſalt, for every pound 
of the ſublimate; which will defray the ex- 
Peng of the oil of vitriol, and glaſſes for the 
ſublimation; and, pe er with the great fa- 
cy, this method ds for the preparation 
. f ſublimate, renders it an article, which may 
very advantageous to thoſe, ops prepare 
medicines for wholeſale demands :. eſpecially, 
if they undertake, likewiſe, to 2 the oil 
of vitriol from ſulphur, by the new method: 
which, at preſent, would be found attended 
with great convenience, and profit, to all, who 
have large elaboratories; or a demand, either for 
uſe, or ſale, of any noone quantity. of that 
commodit 
It has , common to practiſe the 3 
villainous ſophiſtication, with reſpect to ſubli- 
mate, which has ever hitherto diſgraced the 
morals of mankind, by adulterating it with a 
ſubſtance of the moſt poiſonous nature. 
ſhall be ſilent here, as to any further explana- 
don, either af what this ſubſtance is, or how it 
is to be employed for this wicked purpoſe ; as 
1 would not, on any account, be the cauſe of 
propagating ſuch deteſtable arts: but, inſtead 
of furniſhing thoſe, Who are ignorant of it, 
Te the ee of N this eurſed ſo- 
: | | phiſication 
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hiſtication, I will furniſh a method, by which 


any perſon may eaſily diſcover, mee it has 
been made; and have it in their power to re- 
ject ſuch parcels of the ſublimate, as they find 


to be of this adulterate kind. This method is 
as follows. 


2 of ei the Alla ola f corro- 
j Dane nee | 20110 


Take, a 3 * quantity oy the ieh | 
ſuſpetted ; and diſſolve it in boiling water: 
take, alſo, about. double the quantity of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt, and make a clear ſo- 


E lution of it: mix them together; and a 


precipitation will follow ; from which, if it 


be immediately of a black colour, it may be 5 
concluded, that the ſublimate was adul- 


terated in the manner ſuſpected; but, if it 
appear of an orange colour, it may be 


deemed free from any ſuch depravity. 


N. B. The obſervation on the colour, as 
a criterion of this difference, muſt be made. 
ſoon after the commixture : for the orange 
colour will ſometimes change to black, on 


ſtanding a confiderable time, even in the 


caſe of the beſt ſublimate; if the fluid, in 


which 
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which the 2 4 is made, abound 


* with alkaline falt 


Pie on iel Wale 


Take, of rite mercury fublimate 


one pound; of purified quickſilver, nine 


ounces: the mercury ſublimate being firſt 
powdered, put it, together with the quick- 
filver, into a glaſs mattraſs ; and digeſt, 


with a flow heat, in ſand, the glaſs being 
frequently. ſhaken, till they incorporate : 
then augment the heat, and ſublime them: 


powder the ſublimed matter, having freed 


it from the acrid upper part, and the glo- 


bules of quickſilver, if any appear; and 
then ſublime it again: the ſublimation mult 
be ſix times repeated. 


Note. 


The repetition of the ſublimation ſeven 


times is rarely practiſed; three, or four, being 


the utmoſt, which are afforded in the elabora- 
tories for ſupplying conſiderable quantities of 
medicines ; nor can any reaſon be given, why 
that number, properly managed, may not re- 
dice the calomel to the ſame ſtate, as ſeven 


hundred. 
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adrec 0 „ that all, which the 
heat can effect, is che equal mixture of the acid 


and mercury, which conſtitute the calomel; 
and the driving out any redundant part of the 
firſt : and, certainly, this may be more effec- 
. tually done by other means, than the tedious 
repetition of this troubleſome and N 
operation. fl 4035 

The purification of the mercuty by ſubli- 
mation is, alſo, needleſs; for nothing, with 
which mercury can be adulterated, will riſe on 
the ſublimation. It is ſufficient, therefore, to 
prove it, by ſtraining a ſmall quantity through 
leather; and, if no paſte like amalgama be 
found remaining in the leather, but, that the 
mercury ſuffer itſelf to be wholly preſſed 
through, which proves that the proportion of 
the ſophiſticated matter, if there be any, muſt 
be only ſmall, there can be no inconvenience 
from uſing the mercury, though not pure, 
further than a proportionable defect of the pro- , 
duce of ſublimate : but even ſhould a greater 
adulteration be found, if ſome of the mercury 
be put in a crucible into a common fire, and 
continue there till it be diflipated by the heat, 
and the caput mortuum weighed, in order to 
make a proper allowance in the compolition of 
the ingredients, for the defect in the mercury 
ariſing from the ſophiſtication, ſuch mercury 
may be equally well uſed, as that be is ab- 
ſolutely pure. 

There is a flaky laminated appearance in ca- 
lomel, the dealers in medicines value in it, 


which 
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which is owing to the g 
mercury; and — the -brif 


reater proportion of 
itkneſs of the heat in 


the ſublimation. I ſuppoſe the reaſon. for pre- 
fetring this appearance, is from the experience 


of its ps Fa attending that calomel, Which 
they know has undergone, a great number of 


imations : but as it is eaſily practicable, to 
diminiſh the-quantity of the acid ſpirit in ca- 


lomel, with a much lefs number of ſublima- 


tions, this appearance may, conſequently,” be 
produced, as well as all the other qualities which 


are to be defired in this 1 The fol- 


lowing method, in particular, will produce ca- 


lomel by three ſublimations, indiſtinguiſhable, 


in all its properties, from the beſt that can be 

made by any repeated number whatever. 

N ore expedite method of producing per ell ca- 
N where the fubli mation: is reg three 
times _—_— | 


Take, of corroſive | mercury ſublimate, 


twelve pounds; of quickſilver, if pure, nine 
pounds; or, if otherwiſe; ſuch a propor- 
tion as may allow for the adulteration, 
which muſt be previouſly aſcertained : the 


ſublimate, being powdered, divide it into 


three equal parts ; and put it, with a pro- 


portionable diviſion of the mercu ry, into 


three 


* 
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three mattraſles ; and place them in a gentle 


ſand heat, ſhaking the mixture frequently; 
where they. muſt continue, till they appear 
to be intirely incorporated: then put the 
whole together into one mattraſs, of which 
they will fill about one half; and place it 


in the ſand- pot, deſcribed p. 2 5, fox this 
xerfed 3 in 


purpeſes the mattraſs being imme 


hing more than one half: 


let the when be then ſublimed with 4 mo- 
being 


derate heat; and, the ſublimati 1 


finiſhed, break the glass; ar 
out the ſubkmed cake, 


wing taken 


vigate the other 3 but without ee 
ing with it two pounds of freſh daher, 
rubbed to powder, firſt with half : an ounce of 


ſublimate: repeat tlien the ſublimation and le- 


vigation as before, adding, at this ſecond levi- 
gation, only a pound of the quickſilver treated 
as before: ſublime then a third time; and le- 
vigate, but without any further addition of 


quickſilver ; and afterwards give the fourth 
and laſt fublimation, with the ſtrongel 
| that c can. be uſed without blowing the fumes 


- heat 


of the * out of the neck of the mat- 


traſs; 
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traſs. Take out then any diſcoloured part; 
as, alſo, the upper part of the cake in the 


neck of the E etort; if it appear any way FT 


differ in its texture from the reſt. 


. WIN e 
The calomel, thus prepared, will be as per. 


fectly free from any corroſive qualities, as any 


number of ſublimations whatever can render 


it: the colour will be perfectly white; and it 
will, alſo, have that flakey laminated appear- 


ance, which good calomel is ſuppoſed to require. 
The fourth ſublimation may be ſpared, by 
thoſe, who prepare this medicine for ſale, if the 


other parts of the proceſs be duly executed: but, 
in that caſe, the third muſt be performed with 


the ſtrong heat directed otherwiſe for the fourth. 
The yellow, or other rejected parts of the 
calomel, may be employed along with the 
making ſublimate with oil 

of vitriol. Le A 
It has been too uſual to adulterate calomel, 


as well as ſublimate, with the poiſonous ingre- 


dient before mentioned; and I have ſeen a 


recipe, (given by a German empyric, who has 


for ſome few years infeſted this country, and 
pretends to knowledge in almoſt every branch 
of chemiſtry,) which directed this ingredient 
to be uſed in a very large proportion, which, if 
it happened to be joined to Venetian ſublimate, 
that ſhould contain, likewiſe, a large proportion 
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of the ſame ſubſtance, as is frequently the caſe, 


a poiſon, that ſcarcely the ſtrongeſt conſtitution 


couldrefift, muſt have neceſſarily been produced. 


The preparers of medicines for the Weſt-India 
trade, have, likewiſe, adopted this execrable 
practice; and, on inquiry, for what purpoſe the 
matter of this adulteration was preparing, ina 
large quantity, the uſe of it, for this end, has 
been freely avowed; with the apology, that 
the pr would be adminiſtered , only to 
negroes. In order, therefore, to prevent ſuch 


: dangerous preparations being impoſed on thoſe, 


who are duly careful, and that they may not 


be liable to give, perhaps, a ſcruple of ſuch 


calomel, as I have ſeen kill a dog in the quan- 


tity of three grains only, though fetched from. 


the ſhop of a very great dealer in medicines, I 


will give an infallible method of detecting this 
pernicious fraud; as the means before directed, 
to be uſed for this purpoſe, with reſpect to ſubli- 
mate, are not practicable in the caſe of calomel, 
as. it is not e of being diffolved | in water. 


Method of detef ng the adulterati on of calomel. 


Take a mall quantity of the ſuf pected | 


calomel : powder it with about a third of its 


weight of flowers of ſulphur: put the mix- 
ture into a crucible, over which a leſſer is to 


be inverted as a cover : place the crucible in a 
common fire, that it may have a heat ſuffi- 
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cient to raiſe the fulphur in fumes, Tt the 


calomel be ad ulterated, as ſuſpected, a very 
offenſive alliaceous ſmell, like that of orpi- 


ment, will be perceived : but if none fach be 


found to be Produced, it thay be. taken for 
granted, that it is free from the mixture of 


the pernicious ingredient, uſed for its fo- 
Phiſtication. This adulteration may be, 


alſo, perceived, but with leſs certainty, by 


dipping a piece of the calomel, unground, 
into a ſolution of fixt alkaline fats ; which, 


if it be ſophiſticate, wil turn it black; but, 
FT not, to an AND: colour... | "HAM 
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The Wee Vemphtte cf tormina, tht 
ſometimes even bloody ſtools; which happen on 
the taking calomet, are probably more owing to 
this adulteration, either made, originally, 1 in the 
preparation of the ſublimate, or, afterwards, in 
that of the calomel, than to any other cauſe. It 
19 adviſable, therefore, always, 'when ſuch con- 
ſequences happen, to examine the calomel; 
and prove it, by this means: for, where the 
ſophiſtication happens to be in the ſublimate, 
the moſt careful and conſcientious preparer of 
the calomel may be deceived :. and it is, there- 
fore, very proper, alſo, that all, who do not pre- 
pare the ſublimate themſelves, which is the caſe 


of 


C 


Oo © xy 
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of very jew, ſhould examine it by the means 

above giyen: as there is no excuſe for placing 

a confidence in the ;Preparations of foreigners ; 
which are imported here in ſuch a-manner, 
that it is ĩmpoſſible to trace back any ſophiſti- 
| cate pareel, to the hands of thoſe who prac- 
| tiſed? pg fraud: and the invention of this mon- 
| ſtrous impoſition i is of ſo old a date, that me- 
moirs of it may be found of a hundred and 
fifty years ſtanding: from whence we may 
conclude it, to be very well known at preſent, 
in all places, where the manufacture of; ſubli- 
mate Has n long! is . cr fv) 
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vun Fre pirate f mercury. 


1 of fl ammoniacum, and IA 
{bi each an equal weight: diſſolve 
them together in water; and, having fil- 
tered them through paper, make a precipi- 
tation, with a ſolution of any fixt alkaline 
falt : wafli the precipitated. perde till it 
be 15 wet. 


Ne. 


The uſe of the ſal ammoniacum in this 
ö proceſs, which is that of the college of Lon- 
don, is, we are told, to facilitate the ſolution 
of che ſublimate in the water; to which it is 
WW otherwiſe very reluctant : but it does not ap- 
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r to anſwer, in the leaſt, that end, when 


carefully tried: nor is there any difficulty ; in 


NE, the ſublimate, previouſly powdered, 
in a ſufficient quantity of boiling water: for, 


though a large proportion be required, yet that 
does not produce any inconvenience, in this 
operation, the removal of which might bal- 
lance the expence of the ſal ammoniacum. 


The filtering the ſolution is likewife wholly 


unneceſſary, it the ſublimate and water be 
clean: nor is it even requiſite, when ſal am- 


moniacum is uſed; if foul pieces of the fal 
be not uſed without ſcraping. —_ 
The folution of the alkaline falt oſt be 


added, by degrees, to that of the ſublimate; 


and with oreat caution, when near the due 
quantity has been added: for, if a ſufficient 


quantity be not uſed, a part of the ſublimate 


will remain in the ſolution unprecipitated; 
and, conſequently, be waſted ; and, if more 
than the proper quantity be aſed, the colour 
of the precipitate will be ſpoilt ; as the ſmalleſt 
exceſs, in the proportion of the alkaline falts 


to the ſublimate, turns it yellow ; and a greater 


quantity orange. It is proper, therefore, to re- 
ſerve ſome part of the ſolution of the ſublimate; 
which being added, may bring back the colour 
of the precipitate, if it be hurt by an error in 
this point; and by thus adding a little of each, 
as the effect of the commixture may indicate, 
the due ballance of them may be obtained with 


great exactnels. 


3 | But, 
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But, notwithſtanding the college of London 


have directed this proceſs to be followed, in 


he makipg.the white precipitate, the produce 
I 


of which the college of Edinburg have diſtin- 


guiſhed very properly by the name of the {ſweet 
precipitate, there are ſome, who do not prepare 
it by this means; but perſue the former method, 


of preparing it with aqua fortis from the crude 


| . being, all things conſidered, 
the cheapeſt, method: as a pound of quick- 


filver, treated this way, will afford a fourth, or 
fifth more than its own weight; as the acid of 
the ſpirit of nitre, and of the ſea falt, employed 
in its preparation, remain combined with it; 
whereas, on the contrary, a pound of ſubli- 


mate will not afford three fourths of its own 


weight in precipitate ; as it is deprived of its 
acid, by the uſe of the alkaline falt. There is, 
alſo, another reaſon, why this latter preparation 
ſhould be followed by thoſe, who make white 
precipitate for ſale ; which is, that as the prin- 


cipal demand for it is made by the farriers, who 


uſe it as a kind of eſcarotic, if the other method 
be adopted, the produce will be rendered wholly 
unfit for their purpoſe : for the precipitate is ſo 
much deprived of its acid, in which alone the 
cauſtic quality of it conſiſts, that they may as 
well uſe minium, powdered tin, or any other 
metallic pulveriſed body. It was; therefore, very 
judicious in the Edinburg college, not to reject 
the old manner of preparation, as the London 
college have fince done; but to retain that, and. 
take in, likewiſe, the new one ; diſtinguiſhing 
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| them by the names of white, and ſweet preci. 
pitate; as their qualities are eſſentially different; 
and theſe names properly ſignificant of that dif. 


ference: the white meaning the old kind, which 


is in ſome degree corroſive, and, therefore, pro- 
per to be uſed externally, and for the Purpoſes 1 
of the farriers; the ſweet meaning, that it is | 


devcid of any ſaline nature, or cauſtic quality, 
and, conſequently, fit for internal uſe. The 
old proceſs ought, therefore, certainly, to have 
A place, as well as the new; and may be beſt 
performed 1 in this N 


Mo ut expedi te Hen 97 preparing white pre. 


Ci pitate of mercury, by means of. folution i iN 
INE: of nitre. 


T ake, of quickſilver, and pure e ir 0 
nitre, each equal quantities: put them in- 
to a mattraſs, with a long neck ; and place 
it in a ſand heat of digeſtion : where let i 
ſtand, often ſhaking the ingr edients toge- 
ther, till the 1 mercury appear to be perfedth 
diffolved, or rather converted into a whit: 
falt; for this proportion of fluid will not 
be ſufficient to keep diſſolved, the ſalt pro- 


| duced ; at leaſt, when not of a boiling heat: 


let the mattraſs, therefore, be removed to 4 
PIC: of heat futhcicnt to make it boil, a 


1 c ſmaller 


— — 2 


-O 


er 


* 
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I #4 


ſmaller mattraſs being put with its neck 
inverted, into that containing the ſolution; 


and there continued till the ſalt appear to be 
wholly diſſolved; which, if it cannot be 
performed without a greater proportion of 
fluid, muſt be effected by the addition of 

a ſmall quantity of hot water; that muſt 

be added, by degrees, till no ſolid maſs ap- 
pear to be left in the mattraſs. A ſtrong 


brine muſt then be made of ſea falt, by 


pouring hot water on common falt, in 
the proportion of five pints to two pounds; 


and when the ſolution of the ſea ſalt is cold, 


the ſolution of the mercury while, yet hot, 
muſt be poured into it; the proportion of 
brine uſed, being two pints to every pound £ 
of quickſilver contained in the ſolution: 


the quickſilver will then be ſoon precipi- 
tated, and ſubſide to the bottom ; leaving 
the fluid clear above it ; which as ſoon as 


it appears ſo, muſt be poured off ; and an 
equal quantity of freſh water, or more, if 
the veſſel will contain it, added to it : this 
ſecond quantity muſt, likewiſe, be poured 
off, from the precipitate, as before ; not 

3 . 
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ſuffering it to ſtand longer, than till it be⸗ 
come clear by the ſubſiding of the precipi- 
tate. The remaining fluid, and ſediment, 


muſt then be put into the cullender filters, 
with paper covered with a linnen cloth; and 
when the fluid is drained off, and the pre- 
cipitate left of a due conſiſtence, it muſt 


be laid out, on a proper board, to dry, in 


ſmall Ops in the e 


Note 5 
The deſign of the precaution of making a- 


turated ſolutions, both of the mercurial and 
| ſea falt, is, to prevent the loſs, which, other- 
wiſe, happens from part of the quickſilver re- 


maining diſſolved; as the precipitated matter is, 
in fact, itſelf, in a faline ſtate, and quits the 
fluid, rather from the defect of a ſufficient 
quantity to keep it diſſolved, than from its be- 


ing rendered of an indifſcluble nature: and, for 


the ſame reaſon, the water muſt be ſparingly 
uſed in waſhing off the ſalts; and not ſuffered to 


ſtand lon g upon the precipitate. The great care- 


fulneſs, in this point of waſhing, which the 
Edinburg college ſhow, when they direct freſh 
quantities of water to be added, till it come off 
without any acrimony, is exerciſed without any 
adequate object: for as the fluid, after the pre- 


cipitation, is made, contains nothing but nitre 
and ſea lalt, beſides the precipitate, there can 


— * * 


| 
; 


— 
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be no acrimony in queſtion, but that, which 
is in all ſea ſalt, and nitre, in their proper neu- 


tral ſtate; and, e g none which can give 
any injurious qualities to the precipitate, even 
when internally taken. 
The white precipitate is very rarely to be 
found without great adulteration; as few per- 
ſons take the trouble of preparin g it, but thoſe, 
who make chemical medicines in great quan- 
tities. The moſt uſual ingredients, mixed 
with it, are white lead and ſtarch : the white 
lead being uſed, for the fake of its weight, 
and the ſtarch for its whiteneſs : and ſuch kind 
of practices have become ſo general, with re- 


ſpect to this ſubject, that I have ſeen an emi- 
nent vender of drugs, and chemical prepara- 
tions, reject a parcel of genuine white preci- 


pitate, on account of its being greatly heavier, 
than what he had been accuſtomed to be ſup- 
plied with; though the weight is an unqueſti- 
onable mark of its being really unadulterated. 
The certain means, however, of detecting an 


ſuch fraud, practiſed, in the caſe of the white 


precipitate, are, however, very eaſy; of Which | 
this method is one, 


Method of detecting adulterations i; the white 
eilt nete F mercury. 


E Take any quantity ſuſpected ; and put it 


in a crucible, with a third of its weight of 


4” any 
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any fixt alkaline ſalt? Place the crucible, in 
fire, where the matter ! in it may be heated 
red-hot : let it continue there, while any 
fumes ariſe : then take it out; and examine 
if there be any appearance of melted metal 
at the bottom; if not, put the reſiduum, or 
caput mortuum, left in it, into boiling wa- 
ter; obſerving whether the water diſſolve the 
whole of it or not. 5 
If there be any appearance of melted 
metal; remaining in the crucible, or, if the 
other matter found in it, do not diſſolve in 
the boiling water, it may. be concluded, 
that the pr ecipitate was adulterated, either 
with ſome metal, or earth, in the lame pro- 
portion: for the mercury being ſeparated, 
by the action of the alkaline ſalt, from the 
acid, would of courſe be diſſipated in fumes; 
and the acid would combine with the alka- 
line ſalt, and from the vitriolated tartar; ſo 
that, if the precipitate were genuine, there 
could be no metal, nor earthy body re- 
maining : and whatever of ſuch kind ſhould 

appear to be found in the crucible, with the | 
caput mortuum, which ought to be wholly 
| 5 F 
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of a ſaline nature, muſt neceſſazily. have: 


been mixt with the pr e in ander to 
its adulteration. | 


The addition of erb to jt wes 


precipitate, may be perceived by the light- 


neſs of the maſs; and may be demonſtrated, 
by putting a ſmall quantity of what i 18 ſu- 
ſpected, on a red-hot poker, or into a cru- 


cible, with another ſmaller one inverted into. 
it, and heated in the fire ; which will re- 


duce the ſtarch to a coal, if there be any; 


and render it palpably diſcernible. 


Red precipitate of mercury. 


Take, of aqua fortis, ſixteen ounces, of 
ſea ſalt, one dram : diſtill off the ſpirit ſo 
long as any will riſe. 

In the compound aqua fortis, thus pro- 


duced, diffolve an equal weight of purified 
quickſilyer ; and, being evaporated, calcine 


them in a ſand heat, till the dried maſs has 
acquired a red colour, 


Note. 
This is according to the proceſs of the col 


lege of London; but, on experiment, the me- 


thod 
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thod will be found defective in ſeveral reſpects; 
and whoever, therefore; would manage this 
Preparation advantageouſly, muſt perſue better 
means. 
In the firſt place, aqua fortis, compounded 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of ſalt, is ordered 
inſtead of pure ſpirit of nitre. The aqua for- 
tis itſelf, which muſt be underſtood to be that 
made according to the Au iy of the college, 
is a compound, alſo, of oil of vitriol and ſpirit 
of nitre: for, from the proportion of vitriol 
uſed in the preparation, if the diſtillation be 
made with a ſtrong fire, a conſiderable quantity 
of the oil of vitriol will neceſſarily be raiſed with 
the ſpirit of nitre; ſo that the menſtrum, em- 
ployed for diſſolving the quickſilver, is a mix- 
ture of the three acid ſpirits of vitriol, nitre, 
and ſea ſalt; which have no joint operation on 
the quickfilyer, but each combining with its 
proper portion, will produce the reſpective falt 
ſuch combination forms. It is ſaid, however, 
that the addition of the ſea falt is neceſſary to 
form that ſparkling appearance, which is e- 
ſteemed in the red precipitate : but this can 
be no way owing to the effect that ſuch ſalt 
may have on the quickſilver itſelf ; for, tho' 
the oil of vitriol in the aqua fortis, or even 
the ſpirit of nitre, if there were no oil of vi- 
triol, would let looſe the ſpirit of the ſea falt, 
which, if the quantity of quickſilver added 
were as much as the whole of the acid could 
diſſolve, would form a proportionable quantity 
of eme yet the quantity of oil of vitriol, 
and 
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and ſpirit of nitre, being greater than ſufficient 
to diffolve the whole quantity of quickfilver, 
the ſpirit of the ſea ſalt would be prevented, by 
the ſuperior attraction of the others, from com- 
bining with any part of the quickſilver; and 
would, conſequently, be raiſed in vapour, and 
diſſipated in the evaporation of the ſolution, 
previous to the calcination of the precipitate :' 
and were, really, any quantity of ſublimate 
formed, that would likewiſe be raiſed in the 
calcination, and fly off in fumes, without any 
effect on the remaining matter. If the ſea 
falt were, indeed, added to the aqua fortis, and 
no ſubſequent diſtillation of the acid ſpirit 
made, the ſmall quantity of fal mirabile, pro- 
duced by the combination of the vitriolic acid 
with the- alkaline baſis of the ſea falt, might 
add to the ſparkling appearance of the red pre- 
cipitate ; as the ſalt itſelf powdered in the ſtate it 
would be here found, has a ſparkling appear- 
ance ; but this is wholly put out of queſtion, 
by the expreſs direction, given in this proceſs, 
for diſtilling the aqua fortis, after the addition 
of the ſea ſalt, though, as I preſume, from ſome 
miſtake. The only effeQual difference, there- 
fore, betwixt the uſe of the pure ſpirit of nitre, 
and this compound aqua fortis, muſt appear to 
be, that a part of the mercurial falt, formed in 
order to produce the red precipitate by the ſub- 
ſequent calcination, muſt be compounded from 
the vitriolic acid inthe aqua fortis, and, conſe- 
_ quently, be the ſame, as that from whence the 
turpeth mineral is, by a ſimilar calcination, pro- 
f I . 
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duced ; which being only a white maſs, unleſs . 
converted into a yellow one by the addition of 
water, muſt weaken the red colour of the preci- 


pitate ; and change greatly its medicinal qua- 
lities ; and that, not in any certain proportion, 


+} but as s the vitriolic acid ſhall happen to abound 


more or leſs in the aqua fortis, according to the 
degree of fire uſed in the diſtillation of it, or 
other attendant circumſtances. I there- 
fore, much better, with reſpect to the medici- 
nal intention, to uſe pure ſpirit of nitre, in the 
preparation here adviſed, from whence one 
regular effect may be obtained: and, with re- 
ſpect to the beautiful appearance, fo neceſſary 
to the faleable condition of this medicine, it 
will be found equally advantageous, when: con- 


ducted 1 in the manner below directed. 


Tnproved proceſs for 1 the 5 prot pirate 


F mercury. 


Take, of quickſilver, and pare re ſpirit of 
nitre, equal quantities: put them into a 
| mattraſs, with a long neck; and place them 
in a digeſting heat; ſhaking the mattraſs 
frequently, till the quickſilver be wholly 
diſſolved, (that is to ſay, converted wholly 
into a tranſparent fluid; or partly into 
ſuch fluid, and partly into a maſs of white 
falt): put this ſolution, and Halt, into a 

long 
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long ſmall cucurbit; and place it in a fand 
heat, where the bottom of the cueurbit may 15 
receive a conſiderable heat: fit à proper 
glaſs head, and receiver, to the cucurbit; 

and diſtill off all the fluid that will come 
over: when the fumes appear to riſe very 
ſparingly, take off the head of the cucur- 
bit; and, by ſome proper inſtrument, draw 
out Je of | the contents, which will now 
be the red precipitate; and examine, if, on 
cooling, it appear of a fine red colour; in 
which caſe, lay a tile on the mouth of the 
' cucurbit, and raiſe it gradually in the ſand, 

fo as to prevent its ſuffering any longer the 
action of a ſtrong heat; but, if, on the 
examination, it appear off A yellow, or 
orange colour, and not ſo- crimſon as it 
ought to be, on comparing it with à pro- 
per ſpecimen, ) which ſhould be ahvays had, 

in order to the forming a better judgment, 
the head ſhould be put again on the cucur- 
bit, but without the trouble of luting, and 
the heat ſhould be continued again for ſome 
time, till, on further examination, by the 
lame means, the n be found to be 


of 
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of the proper colour: when, the cucurbit 
having been immediately raiſed out of the 
great heat, and ſuffered to cool, the con- 
tents muſt be taken out; and broken into 
an equal groſs powder; but not levigated, or 
reduced to a finer ſtate. 
By this method, the red precipitate will not 
only be made as cheap, and equally beautiful, 
in its appearance, as with the trouble of the 
ſubordinate proceſs for the compound of aqua 
fortis; but its medicinal qualities will be al- 
ways ſimilar and equal, both in the nature and 
force, of their operation; which is certainly of 
great conſequence at preſent, as this prepara- 
tion is uſed internally by many, and even given 
very freely, with reſpect to the largeneſs of the 
doſe: whereas, when aqua fortis is employed 
in the preparation, in the place of ſpirit of ni- 
tre, an uncertain quantity of turpeth mineral 
will, of courſe, be produced: and, in many 
caſes, may operate in a manner very contrary 
to the intention of the medicine. 
I ̃t is neceſſary, that pure quickſilver be em- 
ployed as well for this, as the other precipitates. 
The particular appearance of red precipitate, 
both with regard to its bright red colour, and 
the ſparkling particles, it ſeems to be compoſed 
of, prevent it from being fo frequently adul- 
terated, as it otherwiſe would be: but it is, 
| | never- 
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nevertheleſs, ſometimes ſophiſticated with red 
lead, finely levigated, and mixed with cinna- 
bar, or vermilion; which, together, imitate the 
colour nearly enough to deceive any, who 
have not an exact remembrance of the red pre- 
cipitate. Where the ſparkling appearance, or 
bright colour, therefore, ſeem wanting, and 
there is any reaſon to ſuſpect a fraud of this 
kind, a ſmall quantity, of the parcel ſuſpected, 
may be put into a crucible, with a little char- 
coal duſt: and covered by means of another 
leſſer crucible inverted; and, being expoſed to 
a heat ſufficient to fuſe lead, and continued 
ſo for ſome time, the red lead, if there be any, 
will be reduced; and regain its proper metal - 
line form: and, if another quantity be put on 
a red-hot poker, the immediate ſublimation of 
the cinnabar, in copious fumes, will readily 
betray its preſence; if the red precipitate in 
yy has been ſophiſticated with i. 


Tellom emetic mercury, or turpeth mineral. 


Put any quantity of quickſilver into a 
glaſs; and pour on it double its weight of 


oil of vitriol: heat the mixture, by flow 


degrees, till it boil; and continue it in that 
ſtate, till only a white maſs be found at the 
bottom; which, the fire being increaſed, 
muſt be made perfectly dry : this maſs, 


on 


n 
„ 
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on the pouring water on it, will immedi- 
ately. turn intenſely. Fellow ; and fall to 
powder: let it be ground with 5 5 Wa- 
hey for a conſiderable time, in a. glaſs mor- 

- and, after the powder Has ſubſided, 
15 Naber muſt be poured off; and e ne 
quantities added, till it be intirely Fxect. 
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The proportion of the oil of vitriol to the 


quickſilver has always been very erroneous, in 
all the proceſſes given for this preparation. 
The college of Edinburg direct föur to one: 
and the college of London, in the proceſs here 
given, though they have ordered only half that 
quantity, have yet, nevertheleſs, more than 
doubled what is really: neceſſary: to be uſed. 


This will appear evident on the leaſt conſidera- 


tion, that the adding more oil of vitriol to the 
quickſilver, than can act on it, muſt be entirely 
needleſs : and leſs than the proportion of acid, 


contained in an equal quantity of the oil of 


vitriol, is ſufficient to form the quickſilver into 
a perfect alt ; as we ſee in the caſe of ſpirit of 
nitre, in the preparation of the red precipitate; 
after which neutralization, no further change 
can be made by any operation of the acid on 
it. No more oil of vitriol ſhould, therefore, 
be uſed than will combine with the quickſfilver; 
for though, at the 3 price, the waſte is 2 
t matte 
2 
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matter of no great conſequence ; yet the tedi- 
oulneſs of bringing over ſo great a quantity of 


oil of vitriol, that requires a. very ſtrong 

heat to raiſe it, and is with difficulty, indeed, 
brought over at all, in a ſand heat, to gether 
with the neceſfity, which the Nandi acid, 


that will remain with the calx, when this 


quantity is uſed, produces of waſhing the tur- 
peth with ſeveral freſh quantities of water, to 


the loſs of a conſiderable part of it, are very 


ſtrong objections, againſt the wantonly em- 
ploying more than the due preparation of the 
medicine makes requiſite. Yi 
The pouring ſucceſſive quantities of water 
on the calx, is, likewiſe, both needleſs, and 
waſteful : for almoſt the Whole quantity of 
the turpeth might, in time, be waſhed away 


by this means; the quickſilver, being, in fact, 


reduced to the ſtate of a ſalt, though of a 
kind very difficultly ſoluble. 

The end of this waſhing cannot, therefore, 
properly be any other than the freeing the calx 
from any redundant acid; which may be, to 
a certain degree, much better done by employ- 
ing ſo great a heat in the calcination, as may 
drive off all the acid, that is not fixed by. the 
quickſilver; after which, the edulcoration may 
be ſufficiently perfected by ſuch an ablution, 
as will make very little waſte of the turpeth : 
the following proceſs will, therefore, afford a 
greater produce of turpeth equally good : 
though prepared with leſs expence, and much 
leſs trouble. | 


. ere 
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paring the fur pelb mineral. 


5 Take, of purified quickſilver, and oil of 
vitriol, equal parts: put them into a retort, 
with a low neck; and place it in a ſand 
heat: diſtill off all the fluid, which will 


come over ; urging it at laſt with a very | 


| ſtrong heat: take the maſs, which remains, 
after the diſtillation, in the retort, and 


break it to powder; water being poured on 


: it; which will immediately convert it, from 
a x white to a yellow colour: let it be well 
ground with this water, which muſt be 
afterwards, the powder having ſubſided, 
| poured off from it; and a freſh, quantity 
ſupplied; the ſame ſubſequent treatment 
being repeated: the powder muſt be then 
freed, from the remaining fluid, by putting 
it into a proper filter with paper, and a lin- 
nen cloth; and afterwards dried on a board. 


f. 


Note. 


The quickſilver ought to be niwwes, before 


it is uſed for this Purpoſe ; and, if any adul- 


teration be found, it ſhould be purified by diſtil- 
lation, 
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lation. It is very rare, that the turpeth is at- 


tempted to be adulterated : becauſe the Price 
of it is not great; and no other matter could 


be commixt with it, which would not deprave 


the colour, or diſcover itſelf by other appear- | 


ances. The beſt method, Ge of guard 
ing againſt any impoſition, with reſpect to this 
medicine, is to have a ſpecimen of ſuch as is 

fect at hand; and to compare any ſuſpected 
Logo wath it; which, if it Fekter not in the 


bright yellow colour, may be with certainty 
concluded 'to be IS. 


Preci is l Per fe 


Let purified quickſilver be placed, in a 
ſand heat, for ſeveral months, in a proper 


glaſs, with a ſmall hole, by which the air 
may have acceſs; 'and let it remain, in that 


ſtate, till it be calcined into a red powder. 


'Note. 
This will be much ſhortned by performing 


it in the glaſs deſcribed p. 49; where, by the 


greatly increaſing the ſurface of the mercury, 
and promoting the influx of air by the tubes in- 
ſerted in the lower part of the glaſs, the operas 


tion will be greatly accelerated: but, in this 


raſe, the glaſs muſt not be ſurrounded with 
land, but placed in a fituation where the bots 
tom of it may be heated to a proper degree, 
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without any ſolid medium forrpunding | it, 
which is no way neceſſary. 

As the keeping a conſtant ſand heat, for the 
effecting this proceſs, which requires fo. great a 
length of time, would be attended with great 
expence, and trouble, it is much better to pro- 
cure the glaſs to be placed in a proper hole in 
ſome of the outward parts of a glaſs-maker s, 
or malt-diſtiller's furnace, where it will under- 
go a due heat: and by this method, the opera. 


tion will be equally well performed; ; and all | | 


the expence, and trouble, of keeping a fire, 
on purpoſe, intirely ſaved. 


2 1. un 1 


ehe, of n of ee LS of 


purified quickſilver, each equal quantities; 
grind them well together, in a glaſs mortar, 
till they be incorporated into a black powder, 


5 Note. 


The moſt uſual ſophiſtication of this me- 
| dicine i is, by increaſing the quantity of the ſul- 
phur ; which may be diſcovered by revivifying 
the mercury by diſtillation ; or, with leſs trou- 
ble, by boiling two or three ounces, or any 


known - quantity, of the ſuſpected parcel, in 


ſoap lees; by which means, the quickfilver 
being ſeparated, it may be weighed ; and it 


proportion. to the quantity it was extracted from 
known. 


In 


„ 8. 
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known. This will, likewiſe, diſcover if it be 


adulterated by any other mixture; for, the ſul- 


phur being diſſolved in the lye, and the quick- 
filver reduced to its metalline ſtate, the other 


heterogeneous matter will of courſe be diſtin- 


guiſhable, 
There is a method for the preparation of 


| zthiops mineralis ſometimes practiſed, to a 


the trouble of grinding them together, till 
they incorporate ; which is as follows. 


Quicker method of prepari ng the athi oh 


mi nerali . 


Take; of quickfilver. at K e 


parts ; melt the ſulphur, taking care that 


| it do not take fire : when melted, add to 


it the quickſilver, very gradually, ſtirring 


them well together : and, if the mixture 


take fire, from their efferveſcence, extin- 
guiſh it immediately, by throwing a wet 
cloth over the veſſel] : when the mixture 
is cold, levigate it. 


Note. 


This is, by ſome, thought a ſhorter, and 
better, method than the other, of mixing the 


ingredients of the æthiops mineralis: but there 
is very little, if any, trouble ſaved by it; and 
3 it 
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it isver "IN 
medicine may not be altered by this of 
preparation; eſpecially, as it is impoſſible to re- 


duce the maſs of the united quickſilver, and 


ſulphur, to ſo fine a powder, by any mechani- 
cal method of levigation, as the other will be, 
neceſſarily, from the manner, in which the 
parts of the ſulphur are divided, by the ſubli- 
mation, in the forming it into the flowers. 


Fictitious cinnabar. 


Take, of purified quickſilver, twenty fire | 


ounces ; of ſulphur, nine ounces : melt the 
ſulphur ; and add the quickſilver to it; 
and, if the mixture take fire, extinguiſh 
it by covering the veſſel : afterwards, let 
the maſs be reduced to powder, and ſub- 
limed. | 

Note. | 

This ſublimation ſhould be performed in a 
coated body of glaſs, hung in the naked fire: 
the ſufficiency of a ſand heat being very pre- 


Carious. 


dubious, whether the qualities of the 


The quantity of ſulphur, here directed, is 
. larger than has been generally preſcribed, 
when this preparation has been intended for 
_ medicinal uſe : but the far greateſt part of the 
fictitious cinnabar, being deſigned for the pur- 
poles of painting, where it is uſed under the 

> name 
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name of vermillion, both the augmentation of 


the profit, from the low price of the fulphur, 


and the improvement of the colour, have in- 
duced the preparers to enlarge the proportion 
of ſulphur to at leaſt one third. 


The flowers of ſulphur, though not directed 
in this proceſs of the college, ſhould always 


be uſed: for, if the roll ſulphur be ſubſtituted, 
in the place of them, and ſhould happen to 


be adulterated, as is very frequently the caſe, 
with coarſe reſin, the beauty, at leaſt, of che 5 


cinnabar would be vaſtly impaired. 
The manner of ſublimation is, likewiſe, of 


great conſequence, to the fine colour of the 


cinnabar; the producing which is a profitable 
ſecret to thoſe, who manufacture the yermi- 


lion: it lies principally in raifing the fumes of 


the cinnabar ſo quick, that no part may ſettle 
in flowers; but the whole form itſelf accord- 


ing to that ſpecific texture, which appertains to 


this ſubſtance ; in which particular, it corre- 


Tron with falts, that if condenſed in ſuch a 


. of heat, as ſuffers the particles to coa- 
as they would in a fluid ſtate, form chry- 
fl: ; but if, in a leſs, they ſettle without exert- 


ing their ſpecific attraction, and become only 


that kind of ee we call flowers. The 


following method may, therefore, be advan- 


tageuully perſued, where cinnabar is prepared 
as vermilion ; and, for medicinal purpoſes, its 
difference, from that of the college prepared 
according to the proceſs above, will not be 
very material; as there are no data, from 

Ks whence 


i 
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whence we can draw any concluſions, what 
proportion of the quickſilver, and fulphur, 
wound TIE the moſt efficacious medicine. 


Method of preparing Gi nabar, parti Aer 
with a view to the forming vermifien id a 
very beautiful colour. 


Take, of quickſilver, eighteen ads, of 
flowers of ſulphur fix pounds: melt the 
ſulphur in an earthen pot; and pour in the 
quickſilver, very gradually; ſtirring them 
together with a tobacco- pipe; and, if, from 
the efferveſcence on adding the laſt quantity 
of the quickſilver, they take fire, immedi- 
ately extinguiſh 1 it by. throwing a wet cloth 

over the veſſel : when the mixt maſs is cold, 
powder it; fo that the ſeveral parts ſhall be 
well mixt together; but it is not neceſſary 
to reduce it by levigation to an impalpable 
ſtate: having then prepared an oblong glaſs 
body, by coating it well with fire lute, over 
the whole ſurface of the glaſs, and work- 
ing a proper rim of the ſame round it, ſo 
that it may hang in ſuch-manner, that one 
half of it may be expoſed to the fire within 
the cavity of the furnace, let the powdered 
1 mals 
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maſs be put into it, ſo as to fill the part, that 
is within the furnace; and a piece of broken 
tile be laid over the mouth of the glaſs: 
ſublime the cinnabar'then, with as ſtrong a 
heat. as may be uſed without blowing the 
fumes of the cinnabar out of the mouth of 
the glaſs ; and, if there be any danger, 
that the ſublimed cake ſhould form itſelf ſo 


in the mouth, as to ſtop up all vent, lift up 


the tile at proper intervals; and, with the 
end of a tobacco-pipe, preſerve ſome paſ- 
ſage, leſt, on too great an augmentation of 


the heat, the confined vapour ſhould burſt | 
the glaſs: when the ſublimation is over, 


which may be perceived by the abatement 
of heat in the upper part of the body, -diſ- 
continue the fire; and, when the matter 
| contained in the glaſs is cold, take it out; 
| and ſeparate from it, any part, which ap- 
pears diſſimilar to the reſt : powder then 


the perfect part which is deſigned to be 
_ uſed, as vermilion ; and keep what may 
be neceſſary for medicinal Wa. in luinys of 


the ſublimed cake. 


Note. 
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_ Note. 


be vermilion ſhould be levigated as finely 
as poſſible: for nothing contributes more 
to its beautiful colour, as well as its excel- 
lence in other reſpects, than the fineneſs of 
its powder. It is generally levigated by means 
of a hand mill, where conſiderable quantities 
are manufactured; but it may be rendered 
more impalpable, by the uſe of the muller and 
levigating ſtone, than any mill can effet, 
The cinnabar, deſigned for medicinal uſe, 
unlevigated ſtate ;- and powdered by them- 
ſelves, to prevent the ſophiſtication, by red- 
lead, ſo frequently practiſed, where it is fold in 
the ſtate of powder. This fraud is greatly 
perſued by the dealers in vermilion ; as it 1s 
difficult to diſtinguiſh by the appearance, or 
immediately even in the uſe of it, the adul- 
terate from the pure ; but it is very injurious to 
the qualities of the paint, made of it; for, 
whereas the genuine vermilion would retain 
its beauty a long time; the red-lead, on the 
contrary, ſoon turns black; and, when mixt 
with the other, conſequently, ſoon deſtroys its 
brightneſs. - 3 £7 EL 
This ſophiſtication may, however, be eafily 


* 


detected by very ſimple means, in the follow- 


in 8 Way. 


Method 
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Method of detecting the adulteration of cinna- 
lead. 5 £2) if or nn ate 9 


Take a ſmall, but known, quantity of 
« cinnabar, or vermilion, ſuſpected to be 
adulterated; and put it into a crucible; 

having firſt mixt with it about the . 
quantity, in bulk, of charcoal duſt: put the 


crucible in a common fire; having covered it 


with another leſſer crucible, inverted; and 
give a heat ſufficient to fuſe lead: when the 
crucible, being taken out of the fire, ſhould 


be well ſhaken by ſtriking it againſt the 
ground. If the ſuſpected adulteration has 


been practiſed, the lead will be found, re- 
duced to its metalline ſtate, in the bottom of 
the crucible ; and, being weighed, and com- 
pared with the quantity of cinnabar put 
into the crucible, the proportion of the 
adulteration may be thence certainly known: 
but, if no lead be found in the crucible, it 
may be ſafely inferred, that no red-lead had 
been commixt with the cinnabar. 


Note. 
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Note. 


The adulteration of cinnabar, by red-lead, 
may be diſcovered, if in a greater degree, by the 
comparing the ſuſpected parcel, with a ſpeci- 
men of the pure : for though the red-lead does 
not greatly take off from the brightneſs of the 
colour of the vermilion; yet it gives a tinge of 
orange colour to it, not found in the genuine; 
which will, conſequently, appear different from 
the adulterate, by its more crimſon hue. 


= Cinnabar of antimony. 

Take, of antimony, one pound, of corro- 
five ſublimate, two pounds: powder them ſe- 
parately ; and let them be thoroughly mix- 
ed, and diſtilled, m a ſand heat; being 
contained in a retort, whoſe neck muſt be 
large: ſublime what remains, in the re- 
tort, in a coated mattraſs, placed in the 
open fire. WY 22 1142s 
boa: Note. 

The | proportion of ſublimate here directed, 
in this proceſs, which is that of the college, 
differs from thoſe preſcribed in the former 
proceſſes : but it is, probably, with a view to 
the antimonial cauſtic that is produced along 


with the cinnabar, they have made this devia- 
tion 
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tion; for the quantity of cinnabar will be 
diminiſhed, to the,,lols, of the preparer with- 


out any demonffra le, ox even rationally pre- 


ſumptive improvement of the medicine 

The proceſs is, likewiſe, _contrary to the 
former practice, divided i into two. operations ; ; 
the firſt for diſtilling the butter of antimony, 
or antimanial cauſtic, in a retort, with a ſand 
heat; the other for ſubliming, in a mattraſs, 
the cinnabar, being the caput mortuum, or 
recrement remaining, after the diſtillation ; 
inſtead. of performing the whole together, in 
a coated retort, in t je naked fire. Where 
large quantities are to be prepared, this is cer- 
tainly the more expedient method; for, when 
both operations are performed in the fame 
veſſel, the cinnabar butter, are very apt to be 


commixt with each other, and the retort ex- 


tremely liable to be crackęd by the W 
heat, required for ſubliming the cinnabar. 


But though the W 15 ent ſublimation of the 
e 


cinnabar, in a diſtinct veſſel from that in which 
the butter is diſtilled, may be conſidered as an 
improvement ; yet the. choice of a mattraſs, as 
the proper veſlel for it, is certainly a great er- 
ror ; as the round figure of a mattraſs, though 
very ſuitable to ſome kind of ſublimations in 
ſand-pots, is by no means convenient for ſuch 
glaſſes, as are fixed in the cavity of the fur- 
nace itſelf; the nearneſs of the uppermoſt part 
above the fire to that which muſt be ſurrounded 
by it being ſo great, that it is impoſſible to give 
the due ſubliming heat to the one, without 
rendering 
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well as ſubſtitutions of other kinds of cinna- 
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rendering the other hotter than the degtee pro- 
py for condenfation; and, therefore, either the 
eat mult be fo ſuppreſſed, that the operation 
cannot be duly advanced, or the fumes of the 
ſubliming matter would be driven out of the 
neck of the veſſel; or, collecting in it, choak 
up the vent, and burſt the glaſs. A body, 
therefore, of oblong form, which admits of a 
due diſtance betwixt the upper and lower parts, 
as well as of the room neceſſary for the rim of 
lute, by which it muſt be hung, is far prefera- 
ble: but, if the quantity be not great, it is 
proper to have ſome kind of dome, or cover, 
to the furnace, by which the body may be 
hung; fince it would, otherwiſe, be unavoida- 
ble, to uſe a large body; as no other could be 
fixed in a common Reed furnace: and this 
would render the ſublimed cake of cinnabar fo 
thin, as not to have the falable appearance. 
This cover, or dome, for hanging the ſub- 
liming veſſel, may be a flat rim of caſt iron laid 
over the furnace, and contracting the opening 
Into it, to the wideneſs proper for the purpoſe, 
To as to ſuffer the coated body, to hang upon it, 
by the tim of lute worked round it for that 
The trouble and expence of making the 
cinnabar of antimony from crude antimony, 
and ſublimate, (the butter, or antimonial 
cauſtic, the other produce of this operation 
being ſeldom called for,) have occafioned the 
ſeeking other methods of preparing it; as 


7 Bar 
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bar for itz amongſt; which, the following is the 


okdett, bony n ee ee 


"4 


Conimon Pa Ws: on. of cinnabar o. antimony, 
without the, cu ee 117 


Take, of a mercury, thin ounces; 


of flowers of fulphur, five vunees, and of 
crude antimony, one ounce" and à half: 

mix them well together; and ſublime them, 
in a coated veſſel, in a naked fire. Za 


Note. 


* . 


Though this Ki been vainly Ripped to 


differ from other fictitious cinnabar, by the 
addition of the antimony : yet it is in every 
reſpect the ſame ; the antimony not being any 


way analyzed, or yielding any 2 7 of its ſul- 
phur to the mercury, by this treatment. And, 


indeed, if the cinnabar be prepared with this 
proportion of ſulphur, it will not have, in the 
leaſt degree, that appearance, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the cinnabar of antimony from com- 
mon fictitious cinnabar : the firſt being formed 
in long needles like ſhoots, which ſeem re- 
gularly joined to each other, in a parallel direc- 
tion; but the latter, in ſhort irregular ſtria, 


and of a much more compact, and leſs friable 
texture, 


2 This 
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This irreſemblance may, however, be a+ 
mide and a cinnabar prepared, by better 
adoptin g the proportion of the quickſilver and 
ſulphur to this purpoſe, which will be indi- 
ſtinguiſhable from the true cinnabar of an- 
timony made with ſublimate, according to the 
above given proceſs; and without the uſe of 
any antimony at all; of which, however, a 
{mall quantity may be put in to fave the ho- 
nour of thoſe, who are ſcrupulouſly nice in 
the manner of deceiving. 

The following is the moſt expedite method 
of preparing this kind of cinnabar. 


Method of preparing cinnabar exactly reſem- 
bling the cinnabar of antimony made wi 10 
e 121 | 9 i 


Take, of quickMbrery. ſix TRY of nn 
of ſulphur, one pound: incorporate the 
quickſilver with the melted ſulphur; and, 
having pounded the maſs, fo that the ſeve- 
ral parts of it may be well mixt together, 
put it in a coated body, of which it will fil 
almoſt half; and ſublime it, in the naked 
fire: taking away, after the ſublimation, 
ſuch parts as have not the proper ſtriated, or 
5 e appearance. 


Note. 
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The particular manner of conducting this 
proceſs, may be regulated by the directions 
more particularly given before, in the proceſs 
for preparing the cinnabar for vermilion. 
Ihe cinnabar, prepared from this propor- 
tion of quickſilver and ſulphur, is, in eve 
reſpect, ſimilar to that made from the ſubli- 
mate and crude antimony, and may be ſubſti- 
tuted for it, without any real injury to the me- 
dicinal intention: for, notwithſtanding the 
manner of preparation, and the authority of 
long uſage, there is really nothing more in the 
cinnabar made from the ſublimate and anti- 
mony, ſuppoſing it intirely freed from the 
butter, or antimonial cauſtic, that ariſes along 
with it, than in that made from quickſilver and 
common mineral ſulphur: for the ſulphur of 
the antimony, which is the common mineral 
ſulphur, being ſeparated from the reguline part 
of the antimony, combines with the quick- 
filver in the ſame manner, as any other por- 
tion of ſuch ſulphur would; and ſuffers the 
ſpirit of ſalt, which the ſublimate contains, to 
| raiſe with it the reguline part of the antimony; 
the quickſilver, which is the other conſtituent, 
being left at liberty to combine with the ſulphur. 
Nor is it of any real conſequence to add the 
crude antimony to the quickſilver, and ſulphur, 
uſed in the proceſs here given, even though 
the quantity of ſulphur be very ſmall ; for 
| . without 
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278 CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS. . | 
without the medium of the ſpirit of falt, which 
is added by uſing the ſublimate, to ſeparate the 
reguline part from the ſulphur, they remain 
combined; and paſſively ſuffer the cinnabar to 
be ſublimed, and leave them in their intire 
ſtate; without undergoing themſelves, or pro- 
ducing any change in the cinnabar. 
The cinnabar of antimony is ſubject to the 
ſame adulterations as the fictitious cinnabar; 
and they may be diſcovered by the means be- 
fore directed: but, if it be had unlevigated, and 
the ſtria appear like long needles, there can be 
no room for either ſuſpecting any adulteration, 
or ſubſtitution: unleſs of fictitious cinnabar, 
prepared in ſome manner parallel to that here 
given for the imitation of cinnabar of antimony; 
againſt which, there can be no guard, as they 
are, in fact, the {ame e in every reſpect. 


Regulus and ſulphur auratum of 8 


Take, of antimony, ſixteen ounces, of 
tartar, one pound, and of nitre, half a 
pound ; let them be ſeparately powdered, 
and mixed well together: then let this 
mixture be put, gradually, into a red-hot 
crucible, fuſed with a very ſtrong fire; 


and after wards poured into a proper conic 
mould. 


The 
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The metalline part, commonly called the 


S pili of antimony, will fink below the 
ſcoria ; and muſt be ſeparated from it. 


The ſcoria muſt be diſſolved in water; 
and the ſolution filtered through paper: 
after which a precipitation muſt be made, 
from it, of the ſulphur; by dropping, in- 
to it, ſpirit of ſea falt : and, laſtly, the 
precipitated matter muſt be freed, from the 
ſalts, 55 waſhing 1 in water. 


Note. 


This is according to the college of Lon- 
don; and, indeed, is the old proceſs given by 
Lemery ; and, from him, by Quincy. The 
method is ſomething more expenſive than 
neceſſary; becauſe the tartar and nitre might 
be wholly omitted, if eight or ten ounces of 
pearl-aſhes, or any fixt alkaline ſalt, were ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of them, as they act no 
other way advantageouſly, with reſpect to the 
end of the proceſs, than by producing a fixt 
alkaline ſalt; and, in this caſe, the regulus 
would be more ductile; and, conſequently, 
more eaſily formed into cups, or any other 
figured veſſel, for making the antimonial wine. 

But, as the conſumption of this kind of re- 
gulus is very ſmall, it is not of great conſe- 


quence which method is perſued. 


S 2 " 
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But, if the ſulphur auratum ſhould be, how- 
ever, demanded in any larger quantity, the uſe 


of the pearl-aſhes, inſtead of the nitre and tar- 


tar, would be found much more advantage. 
ous ; and . be ſubſtituted in the 1 
manner. 


' Cheap and MF Gus that of producing 
yy the Ms auratum anti _ 


Take, of antimony, and any rt . 
ſalt, equal parts: powder the antimony; 
and, having mixt it thoroughly with the 
falt, put them into a crucible; and give 
them a fuſing heat : when they are tho- 
roughly melted, pour the maſs into a deep 
mold greaſed; and, when cold, ſeparate 


the ſcoria from the reguline part; and boil 


it, for ſome time, in water, to diſſolve the 
ſalt: filter the ſolution through paper; and, 
afterwards, drop ſpirit of falt, very gra- 
qually, into it, ſo long as it appears to pro- 
duce any turbidneſs, or efferveſcence; the 
ſulphur will be by this means precipitated, 
which muſt be waſhed in ſeveral ſucceſſive 
quantities of water; and then ſeparated, 


from the fluid, by means, firſt of decanta- 
tion, 


wn af p< & + 


F 
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tion, when the ſediment is perfectly ſubſid- 
ed; and afterwards of draining off the re- 
maining moiſture through a filter, in which 
a linnen cloth is laid over paper: and, be- 
ing of due conſiſtence, it muſt be, at laſt, 
dried on a N in the ſhade. 


N Yar” 


| This method will produce much greater 
quantities of the ſulphur, than where nitre is 


uſed: as a conſiderable part of what the an- 


timony contains is deſtroyed in the deflagra- 
tion ; eſpecially, where tartar is not at all, or 


| only ſparingly, uſed in the deflagration. 


At preſent this improvement is of no great 


moment, to the practice of commercial che- 


miſtry, as the demand for it is ſmall: but 
when, as may probably happen ſome time, 
the ſecrets of a certain great empiric ſhall be 
revealed to the world, and it ſhall be found, 
that many of his moſt boaſted cures were 
owing to this remedy, it will doubtleſs be 
brought, for at leaſt ſome time, into high 
vogue ; and the demand for it ſo increaſed, as 
may make it well worth while to inquire after 
the eaſieſt means of producing it. 

The regulus, preparedin this manner, will be, 
perhaps, ſuperior to all others, as well for me- 
dicinal, as other purpoſes: but where regulus of 
antimony is wanted, for any other than medici- 


| nal uſes, it is uſually prepared with ſteel : and, 
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indeed, chat kind will equally well anſwer every 
intention as a medicine: and is moſtly ſubſti- 
tuted for the other ; from which, it has no 
eflential difference; it being the ſame, in effec, 


whether the ni ſulphur of the anti- 


mony be attracted, from the proper metallic 


part, by means of fixt alkaline ſalts, or iron. 


The common method of preparing the 
martial Regus, (as it is called,) is as follows. 


: Martial regulus ; or regulus 5 8 pre- 


| pared with e 
> ike, of ſmall nails, two Saunde and 2 


half: put them into a large crucible, placed 
upon a tile, in a melting, or wind furnace; 


let the fire kindle about them gradually, til 
the nails are ready to melt: then project, 
by a large ſpoonful at a time, of antimony, 
one pound, of nitre, four ounces, and of 
tartar two ounces, all powdered, and mixed 
well together. Bury the crucible in char- 
coal ; and, ſhutting the door of the fur: 
nace, let it ſtand in the ſtrongeſt fuſion, 


till the mixture it contains has done ſpark- 


ling: then take it from the fire; and pour 


the matter into an iron mortar, made 
hot, and previouſly greaſed. When the 


maſs 


„ . eee ß. ĩͤ v nnd 2d 
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maſs is cold, beat off io. Seger, an the 
regulus. ON 


News, Gy 


This i is the regulus. as commonly uſed for 
other than medicinal purpoſes; but for thoſe, 
it is generally directed to be converted into the 
regulus ſtellatus; which is done, by repeated 
fuſions with additional quantities of nitre. 

But where iron is uſed, the addition of nitre 
and tartar is needleſs; the iron being ſufficient 
to attract the redundant ſulphur from the re- 
guline part of the antimony: but the ſcoria 
formed by the ſulphur and iron without falts, 
being of an hard untractable nature, it is diffi- 
cult to ſeparate it from the regulus; for which 
reaſon, it is proper to add a quantity, equal to 
half the weight of the iron, of the ſal enixum, 
or caput mortuum, after the diſtillation of 
nitre; which, in moſt elaboratories, is other- 
wiſe generally thrown away : and this propor- 
| tion of falt will render it very eaſy, by ſoaking 

in water, to ſcrape off all the ſcoria N 
any loſs of the regulus. | 

The quantity of iron is, likewiſe, Rt more 
than requiſite: as an equal weight will be fully 
ſufficient to abſorb the redundant ſulphur : 
the college of Edinburg have directed only 
half the weight : but then they have greatly 
enlarged the proportion of nitre and tartar; the 
alkaline falt, formed from which, make up for 
the deficience of the iron. This, however, 
4 can 
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can ſcarcely be called the martial regulus, or 
Preparation of the regulus of antimony by 
ſteel; becauſe, if the iron were omitted, the 
operation would ſucceed equally well: as ap- 
pears from their proceſs for the common regu- 


lus, in which, the proportion of the nitre and 
tartar are the ſame as for this, and no other 


circumſtances different, beſides the omiſſion of 
the iron. 


The Wat regulus may "BY dee eſe 
prepared PE the AY method. 


More profitable. Pan dee on 8 the regulus of 
„ ob e 162 means of 9880 


Take, of 885 antimony, and iron nails 
each one pound, of the ſal enixum, or ca- 
put mortuum, after the diſtillation of ſpirit 

of nitre by Glauber's method, half a pound, 
of pearl-aſhes, or any fixt alkaline ſalt, 
two ounces: put the iron nails into a cru- 

cible, and place it in a wind furnace; and, 
when it is white hot, throw in the anti- 

mony and ſalts powdered together, by a 
large ſpoonful at a time; giving the mix- 

ture time to recover its heat betwixt each 
addition: when the whole is commixt, 
cloſe the door of the furnace, and continue 

the 
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the mixture in a fuſing heat, for ſome mi- 
nutes; and then pour it out, into a deep 
copper mould, a little deviating from the 
cylindrical form, (that the maſs of metal 
may the more eaſily be turned out of it), 
heated, and greaſed ; and, when it is cold, 
let the end of it, where the ſcoria adhere, 
be ſoaked, for ſome time, in water, which 
will make them crumble off, without a 
neceſſity of breaking the caſt of the regulus. 


* 
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It is by methods fimilar to this, that regulus 
of antimony is prepared for the uſe of the 
pewterers, by thoſe, who make it their parti- 
cular buſineſs : and it is indifferent, by what 
means, the common ſulphur, contained in the 
crude antimony, is extracted from it: or whe- 
ther iron, or the fixt alkaline falt, produced by 
the addition of nitre and tartar, be the inſtru- 
ment. But where nitre is added to the fuſed 
regulus without tartar ; or with a great exceſs 
in quantity, as in the preparation of the ſtel- 
late regulus, as it is called, an eſſential dif- 
| ference is wrought : for the nitre deſtroying, 
or the fixt alkaline ſalt, produced by it, ab- 
„ forbing, more of the ſulphur of the regulus, 

an approximation is made towards that ſtate, 
in which antimony is moſt forcible in its ope- 
| ration 
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ration on the human conſtitution; as it is only, 
by a perfect calcination of the fixed ſulphur, 


the glaſs of antimony, the moſt powerful of all 


the preparations, is formed. 

It was from this difference, therefore, that all 
the old proceſſes direct the continuation of thoſe 
parts of the operation, which they thought ne- 
ceſſary for the producing what is now called 
the ſtellated antimony, without diſtinguiſhing 
it by any name from the leſs calcined martial 
regulus ; but giving this the name of martial 
to diſtinguiſh it from what is made by means 


of nitre and tartar; Which they called the 
common: and as, chene the regulus 1 is un- 


doubtedly of a more powerful operation, as a 
medicine, in this ſtate, it ought to be reduced 
to it; where the intention of the preſcriber is 
to have it ſo. But as that part of the com- 
mon proceſſes, which reſpects the convert- 

the martial regulus, produced as above, 
into the ſtellated kind, are unneceſlarily 


complex and laborious, I will, after giving 
them, as they are generally directed, ſhew the 


moſt ſimple. and 9 method of pre- 
paring it. 


ee of the fellated regulus of anti- 


mony, from the martial regulus. 


Take, of the martial regulus, freed from 
the ſcoria, one e pound: put it, in a crucible, 
into 


\ 
6 
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into a wind furnace; and, being in fuſion, 
add to it two ounces of nitre powdered : 
ance of the deflagration be over; and then 
caſt it into a mould, as before: let this 
operation be repeated, "three or four times ; 
the ſame quantity of. nitre being uſed ; 
| and care being taken, that the regulus bs 
in perfect fuſion, the laſt time the nitre is 
added : the ſcoria being then taken off, 
after the regulus is cold, the appearance of 
a ſtar will be found on the ſurface. 
N. B. In order to have the ſtar ſhew it- 
ſelf more favourably, the regulus may be 
caſt, the laſt time, into the bottom of a 


mortar, previouſly N inſtead of - 8 
deep” „ 8 


Nite. 


The Biinbur g college order aides parts of 
nitre, and tartar, to be uſed ; and a great pro- 
portion to be employed ; but this can anſwer 
no end; for the greateſt part of the nitre, de- 
flagrating with the ſulphur, inthe tartar, has 
no action on the antimony ; producing onl 
proportionable quantity of fixt alkaline T lt, 
which is of no effect here: the end of this 
repeated fuſion, with nitre, being only to de- 
— 
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flagration, are unneceſſary; 


ſtroy a part of the ſulphur of the antimony; 
by which means the ſtellated appearance ” 


| produced. 


The e e of fuſicn, and de- 
for, with leſs nitre, 
and an addition of ſome fixt alkaline falt, to 
aſſiſt in abſorbing the remains of the refluent 
ſulphur, one fuſion may be made to ſerve the 


end eee well, 917 the following l 


| More nende ous nid exped: te methed of pre- 


paring the Pellated regulius of antimony, ail 
the martial ed 


Take, of the mal rhe freed from 


the ſcoria, one pound: being put into a cru- 
cible, ſet it in a wind furnace; and, when 
thoroughly fuſed, throw into it, by a ſpoon- 


ful at a time, of nitre, two ounces, and of 


any fixt alkaline, three ounces ; ſtirring the 


mixture well together, with the end of a 


tobacco pipe, betwixt each addition of the 
nitre and alkaline falt, as well as when the 
whole is thrown in. Let the matter re- 
main, for ſome time after, in ſtrong fuſion ; 
and then caſt it into an iron mortar greaſed; 
and, when cold, take off the ſcoria. 


e Note. 


4 
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Note. 


Buy this means, the ſtellated regulus may be 
produced with greatly leſs trouble and expence: 
for the quantity of nitre uſed will be ſufficient 
to deſtroy the due proportion of the proper ſul- 
phur of the regulus : and the alkaline falt will 
abſorb any remainder of the common ſulphur : 
and if the ſtellated appearance ſhould not be 
found, which will. ſometimes be the caſe, in 

every method of preparation, it is not in the 
leaſt material, with reſpect to the medicinal 


efficacy of the regulus. 


Though cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the uſe of 
nitre, in this further preparation of the regulus, 
after the firſt precipitation of it from the ſul- 
phur in the crude antimony : yet, the fluxing 
it twice with fixt alkaline ſalts, mixed with a 
little crude tartar, is much the beſt way of 
further purifying the regulus ; and it has this 
further good effect, where it is wanted for 
making the antimonial wine, that the texture is 
not rendered fo unfit for that uſe; as it remains 
ductile; and may be eafily caſt into any ſuch 
kind of form. „ | | 


Crocus antimonij, commonly called crocus me- 
tallorum. 


| Take, of antimony, and nitre, an equal 
weight: being ſeparately powdered, let them 
ä | | be 
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270 ChEMICAL PREPARATIONS. 
be well mixed together; and put, by degrees, 
into a red hot crucible, where they may be 
fuſed: having poured them out of the 


crucible, let the ſcoria be taken off from 
them. The maſs will then appear of vari- 
ous colours; and the longer it has continued 


fuſed in the fire, the more it will approach 
I IOW: .-: >. 
83 f 5 Note * 


7 


This is the crocus antimonij of the college, 
and of the old practice: but the modern pre- 
parers of medicine have introduced another 
kind, more profitably prepared by the uſing a 
leſs proportion of nitre; by which, not only a 
faving is made, in the quantity of the deareſt 
ingredient; but leſs of the ſulphur of the an- 
timony being deſtroyed, the produce is neceſ- 
farily greater. The ſmall conſumption, made 
of this preparation in medicine, would not, 


perhaps, have afforded any temptation to this 


practice : but the crocus metallorum, being 
one of the capital articles of the farriers, who 
uſe every thing in great quantities, the demand 
for it has been conſiderable enough to induce 


the great dealers, to think of obtaining this, 


as well as other articles, at the cheapeſt rate 
they could. - 

When the crocus metallorum is prepared in 
great quantities, there is, likewiſe, a much leſs 
troubleſome and expenſive method of perform- 


ing 


1 n n 1 


2 — 
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ing the deflagration, than by the uſe of any 


furnace: which is by producing the neceſſary 


l effect, with reſpect to the fuſion, by the heat 


generated by the matter itſelf, in conſequence 
of the exploſive action of the nitre, and ſul- 
phur contained in the crude antimony; and 
this exploſive action may be rendered more 
efficacious, to this end, by the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of ſea falt to the other ingre- 
dients. The beſt method of conducting this 


operation, and the proportion of nitre generally 


made uſe of, are as follows. 


Method of preparing the common crocus metal- 
lorum, without ufing any furnace, or em- 
ploying any exterior heat. 


Take, of crude antimony, ſixteen pounds, 
of nitre, fourteen pounds, of ſea ſalt one 
pound: powder the antimony and nitre 


ſeparately ; and then mix them thoroughly 


together, adding the common ſalt: put this 
mixture into an iron pot, ſuch as is com- 


monly uſed for boiling fleſh, of a proper 


ſize ; and cover the pot with a; flat plate of 
iron, or large ſtone; leaving, nevertheleſs, 


ſome vent for the vapour to tranſpire: ſet 
the pot in ſome open place in the air; and 
ſet tire to the mixture contained in it, by 


2 7 | means 


* cr N wy * a 15 N 
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272 CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
means: of an iron rod, or ſmall end of a 
tobacco pipe heated, and thruſt into it 


and let it continue to burn, till the fire ex- 


| tinguiſhes of itſelf : when the eruption of 
the fumes is ſo abated, that it may be pro- 


per to approach the pot, ſtrike it ſeveral _ 


times on different ſides, that the concuſſion 
may make the melted metallic part ſeparate, 


by its weight, from the ſcoria : and then 
ſuffer it to ſtand till it be cold: the matter 


being taken out of the pot, the ſcoria muſt 
be ſeparated from the liver coloured maſs, 
which 1s the crocus metallorum. 


Note. 

This is the common crocus metallorum, 
which is uſually found in the ſhops : it may 
be diſtinguiſhed from that, made accord- 
ing to the regular proceſſes, with equal parts 
of nitre and antimony, by its being leſs yel- 
low ; and having a more equal and liver like 


appearance. It is eſteemed leſs powerful in its 


operation, as a medicine, on account of the ſul- 


phurs not being diminiſhed in fo great a propor- 
tion in it, as in the other; and probably with 


Treaſon : but, as there is a certain limita ion, with 
regard to this circumſtance, fince the deſtroying 
too much of the ſulphur will weaken the 
medicinal operation, as well as the leaving ar 

much 
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much undeſtroyed, it is not eaſy to determine, 
| where the exact degree lies: though the fuſion 
of equal parts of the crude antimony, and nitre, 
is faid to be the proportion moſt likely to pro- 
,,, er - 


Diaphoretic antimony, 


Let powdered antimony be thoroughly 
mixed with three times its weight of nitre ; 
and, gradually, put into a crucible juſt be- 
ginning to glow : then, the mixture being 
taken from the fire, let it be purified by 
waſhing in water, as well from the falts, as 
from the groſſer parts leſs perfectly calcined. 


Note. 

| This preparation ought to be made with 
| care: for, if the whole of the antimony be not 
| reduced to calx, extremely active qualities will 
be found in it; and produce very unlooked for, 
and troubleſome, effects, in thoſe to whom it is 
given. a 1 
The moſt material object of care in the 
preparation, ſhould be the powdering finely, 
and mixing thoroughly, the ingredients: for, if 
| that be done, and the matter be well ſtirred 
| with the ſmall end of a tobacco-pipe, the 
| calcination can hardly fail to be perfect; but, 
if, nevertheleſs, there appear any parts, that 

a — 4 e e all: 
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will not. ſoften on their maceration in boiling 
water, they ſhould be ſeparated ; and, be 
well powdered, may be added to the next 
quantity of materials. uſed for the fame pre- 
aration. 
Ihe quickeſt method to thes the calx, from 
the maſs of ſalts it is commixt with, is, after 
cleanſing the outward part of the crucible, to 
break it; and put the whole into boiling wa- 
ter, Wick continue it there, till all the calcined 
matter will eaſily ſeparate, from the crucible 
by a knife, or ſpatula, without ſcraping: and, 
5 when the ſediment has ſubſided perfectly, the 
parts. of the broken crucible being previouſly 
taken out, the water ſhould be poured off; 
and freſh quantities added, two or three times: 
after which, to have the medicine in the great- 
eſt perfection, the fine powder ſhould be ſe- 
parated by waſhing over, according to the 
methods deſcribed p. 62. 
This medicine ſhould never be taken from 
the hands of any, in whom an abſolute confi- 
dence eannot be placed: for, beſides the dan- 
ger that attends the giving ſuch as is unduly 
prepared, it is liable to be adulterated by any 
eretaceous, or other ſimilar matter, without any 
means of detecting certainly the fraud. The 
moſt probable method of perceiving ſuch a ſo⸗ 
phiſtication is, by pouring ſpirit of falt or nitre 
on the powder, which will produce an effer- 
veſcence, if chalk, white lead, or man 5 
ee likely to be uſed for this ſophi 
tion, have been commixt with the calx of the 
antimony ; , 
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antimony: and, by this means, there is a 
great chance of diſcovering the adulteration, 
as the acid ſpirits have no effect on the calx it- 
ſetf: but there are other ſubſtances which may 
be uſed, that are intirely neutral with regard to 

all acids: and, therefore, though this experi- 
ment may be concluſive, in many caſes, that 
there is an adulteration; yet it is not demon- 
ſtrative, that none has been practiſed. f 


Bexzoar mineral. 


Take, of the butter of antimony, three 
ounces: drop upon it, ſlowly, the ſame quan- 
tity of ſpirit of nitre: put the matter in a 
retort or ſmall body, into a ſand heat; and 
draw off the fpirit : to the remaining dry 
matter, found in the bottom of the retort, 
or body, add two ounces more of the ſpirit 
of nitre ; diſtilling off again, all that will 
riſe, as before : repeat the ſame treatment 
three times; and then calcine the white 
powder, in a crucible, for an hour ; uſing 
an intenſe heat: and edulcorate the calx 
by waſhing with water. 


Note. 


The college of Edinburg, according to | 
Lemery and Thebaut, uſe only as much ſpirit 
£8 RY of 
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of nitre, as will efferveſce with the butter of 
antimony, and there is no more neceſſary. 

They, alſo, direct the fire to be continued 
for only half an hour, and to be intenſe in the 

cCalcination; omitting, likewiſe, the edulcora- 
tion by waſhing; which is, indeed, rendered 
needleſs,” if the fire be intenſe ; as all faline 
parts will be intirely expelled by it. 

As this is nothing but a calx of antimon 
produced by the deſtruction of the ſulphur, by 
means of the nitrous ſpirit, the far greateſt part 
of the proceſs is of no conſequence ; and the 
_ repetition of the addition, and ſeparation of ſo 
many ſucceſſive quantities of ſpirit of nitre, is 
intirely needleſs. The following proceſs has, 
therefore, been given as preferable to the com- 


mon ones, on account of ſhortning the pre- 


paration, by leaving out the ſuperfluous parts 
of it. 3 


More expeditious method of preparing the bezoar 
Moe mineral. 


Take any quantity of butter of antimony; 
and drop it gradually into three times its 
weight of ſpirit of nitre: put it into a ſmall 
glaſs body: fit on a head and draw off 
the ſpirit in a ſand-heat : the remaining 
dry matter muſt, then, be put into a cruci- 
ble; and calcined with a very ſtrong fire. 


Note. 
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Note. 


This is a much quicker way of performing 
the proceſs; but the quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
is far too large, and, if we take the liberty of 
amending the proceſs in one point, by reaſon- 
ing on principles, we ſhould do it in all. If 
we, therefore, conſider the nature of the two 
ſubſtances, we ſhall ſee, that no more ſpirit of 
nitre can be of any conſequence, in the opera- 
tion, than fo much as will combine with the 
regulus contained in the butter of antimony: 
for, after the regulus and ſpirit are combined 
in a certain proportion, the compound becomes 
neutral to any further quantities of either of 
its two elements; and, whatever ſpirit of ni- 
tre, beyond the due proportion, 1s added, re- 
mains commixt with it, in a paſſive ſtate, till 
brought off in the diſtillation, without having 
produced any effect on the matter left behind. 
The true proportion, therefore, of the ſpirit 
of nitre, is ſo much as will produce any effer- 
veſcence on being dropt upon the butter; which 
ſhould be carefully obſerved in the mixing 
then; : - 
But there is yet another circumſtance of 
_ needleſs expence, in all the proceſſes for this 
preparation; which is the uſe of the butter of 
antimonp, inſtead of the regulus; as will ob- 
WW viouſly appear, when we conſider, of what 
elements the butter of antimony conſiſts ; and 
how the ſpirit of nitre acts on it to produce 


3 the 
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the bezoar mineral. When the ſublimate and 
antimony are commixt together, and heated, 
in order to form the butter, the ſpirit of falt, 
one of the two conſtituents of the ſablimate, 


attracted more powerfully by the reguline part 


of the antimony, than by the mercury, the other 


conſtituent leaves it, and combines with the 


reguline part of the antimony ; which is at the 
ſame time, by the ſuperior attraction of the 
mercury, ſeparated from the common ſulphur 
joined with 1t, in conſtituting the crude anti- 
mony z and the mercury, and common ſul- 
phur, being thus freed from their former at- 
traftrves, combine and form the cinnabar, as 
the ſpirit of falt and regulus form the butter of 
antimony ; which being more volatile, or rather 
leſs fixed, than the cinnabar, riſes with lets 
heat; and is, by that means, ſeparated from it. 
As the butter of antimony is, therefore, a com- 
pound of regulus of antimony and ſpirit of falt; 
the ſpirit of nitre being added, which is of ſupe- 
rior attraction, diſpoſſeſſes the ſpirit of ſalt of the 
regulus; and combines itſelf with it; and the 
ſpirit of falt, together with any redundant 
quantity of the ſpirit of nitre, is brought over 
in the diſtillation : leaving the regulus of an- 
timony, and that due proportion of fpirit, 
which, by its combination, it can fix. This 
being afterwards expoſed to the heat ſufficient 
for the deilagration of nitre ; the ſpirit of nitre, 
combined with the regulus of antimony, de- 
flagrates with it; and deſtroys the ſulphur, till 
the regyulus be reduced to a calx; in the fame 


manner, 
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manner, as if crude nitre had been uſed i in- 
ſtead of the ſpitit. 

It being evident, therefore, that, when the 
ſpirit of falt is diſtilled off in this proceſs, no- 
thing remains but regulus of antimony and ſpirit i 
of nitre; it reſults, that the regulus itſelf, as it 
would equally well combine with the ſpirit of 
nitre, would be effectually the ſame as the 
butter; and that the preparation might, there- 
fore, be made much cheaper from the regulus, 
and ſpirit of nitre than by the more complex 
proceſs, where the butter is to be previouſly 
Fa oben When, therefore, this medicament 
is demanded, it may be prepared in the genuine 
manner by 1 this cheap and eaſy method. 


If . = "5 method of preparing 88 
che bezoar mineral. 

Take any quantity of the regulus of an- 
timony prepared by any proceſs; and diſ- 
ſolve it in ſpirit of nitre: evaporate the ſo- 
lution to dryneſs; and put the remaining 
matter, in a crucible, and calcine it, in a 
very ſtrong fire, for half an hour, or more, 
according to the quantity to be calcined. 


Note. 


By this means, any quantity of the Bezoar 
mineral, exactly the ſame with that produced 
by 5 et elobarate proceſs, may be very ſoon 

4 made 
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made. But as this is not known to thoſe, of 
whom it is demanded to prepare, or procure 
this medicine in the wholeſale concerns, they 
moſt frequently ſubſtitute the diaphoretic anti- 
mony for it; and if, indeed, they commit no 
greater fraud than this ſubſtitution, provided 
the diaphoretic antimony be carefully prepared, 
and well waſhed, they may be very well ex- 


guſed; for, nde Sell is no difference 


betwixt the one and the other; as neither are 
any thing but the perfect calx of antimony; that 
is, the earth, which is the baſis of that ſemime- 


tal, wholly deprived of the ſulphur by deflagre- 


tion with nitre: in which operation, it is indit- 
ferent, whether the crude nitre, as in the dia- 
phoretic antimony, or the ſpirit, a as in the bezoar 


mineral be cxmployed, 


LEthiops anti moni alis. 


Flux equal quantities of. antimony, and 
ſee ſalt, together, in a crucible, for an 


hour: then let the matter cool: break the 


crucible ; and ſeparate the ſcoria : after- 

wards rub the regulus, thus obtained, with 

an equal quality of quickſilver, till they he 

incorporated. 
Note. 


This was a ſecret, by which, at one time, the 
greateſt wondets in medicine were pretended 
to be done. It has been, ſince, laid open to 
the 
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the public; and recommended, as a preparation 
of the. higheſt importance: but, I believe, on 
examination, it will be found to have no fur- 
ther efficacy in it, than what belongs to the 
æthiops mineralis, prepared from common ſul- 
phur. For it may be much doubted, notwith- 
ſtanding the antimony is here after the fluxing 


with ſalt, called by the name of regulus, whether 


any change be at all made in it by that operation; 


and, whether, conſequently, the crude anti- 
mony, uſed without any ſuch previous prepara- 


tion, may not be equally well uſed for this pur- 


poſe : indeed, if there is a great ground of pre- 
ſumption, that the antimony really undergoes 
any alteration, by fluxing it thus, it muſt render 


the medicine very exceptionable ; as in all ap- 
proaches towards the reguline ſtate, the anti- 


mony acquires ſuch active powers, that ſcarcely 


any caution in the adminiſtering it, is ſufficient 
to countervail the hazard of its violent opera- 


Kermes mineral, or poudre des chartreux. 


Take, of antimony, four pounds, of ſo- 
lution of fixt nitre perdeliquium, one pound, 
of rain water, three pounds : boil them two 


hours ; and then filter the boiling decoc- 
tion, through paper: let it then ſtand, at 


reſt, twenty four hours - and it will let fall 
a yellowiſh or ſaffron coloured powder, the 


fluid 
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ing clear. This fluid, 4m 
me off by inclination, the Powder muſt 
be waſhed, by repeated affuſions of warm 
water ; and, four ou 
being burnt upon it, mn nd, and 
kept for ö 


„ ht to be extremely well 
poardened for 1 preparation; as the produce 
will greatly depend upon the fineneſs of it. 

I be uſe of fixt nitræ, preferably to any other 


pure fixt alkaline ſalt, is without any reaſon: 


and ſoap lees will facilitate the extraction of 
che ſulphur from the antimony more than a 
meer ſolution of faxt alkaline ſalt. 
I) be burning ſpirit of wine upon dhe ful 
phur, thus extracted, is of no ee: For tho 
it was ignorantly practiſed, as the means of 
edulcorating moſt of the antimonial and mer- 
curial preparations, by the former chemiſts ; 
yet, whoever conſiders, that it is only the va- 
pour of {pirit of wine that burns, and that the 
body of it, which is commixt with the kermes 
mineral, or any other matter, under operation, 
is only ſlightly heated, muſt be ſenfible of the 
abſurdity of it. 


The fame ſolution of kaline Galts, which 


was at firſt uſed, may, after the ſulphur has 


precipitated from it, on its growing cold, be 
equally well uſed again as any freſh quantity; 


10 


nees of ſpirit of wine 


. 
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for it is only through the diminution of the 
ower of the menſtruum, by the abatement 
of the heat, that the precipitation 1s made : 
and it will, therefore, diffolve, and take up, 
the ſame quantity again, when heated to the 
ſame degree; and may ſerve any. repeated 
number of times, if water be added, to al- 
tow for the evaporation, and maintain the . 
r quantity of fluid. 
ff The ſolution of ſalt ſhould, | hewile; be 
poured back again, on the ſame quantity of 
antimony, and the boiling, and other ſubſe- 
quent treatment renewed ; for it will be found 


| to yield a conſiderable quantity of the ſulphur, 


notwithſtanding the firſt taken from it: and 


this may be with advantage even the third 
Funes. 


The moſt profitable manner, ilidreftre. of 


preparing the kermes pad wal * n 
to be the following. 


Moj? e manner 9 of preparing the ker mes 


mt neral. 


Take, of antimony, four 8 nk 
having reduced it to a fine powder, put it 
into a ſolution of one pound of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, diſſolved in three pints of wa- 
ter; or into three pints of ſoap lees; boil 
the mixture half an hour; and then filter the 
luton throu gh paper, by means of two or 
three 
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three ſmall earthen cullenders ; that it oo 
not grow cold before it run through: 1 

the filtered ſolution ſtand for twenty 5 
hours; and, then, pour off the clear fluid, 


from the ſediment; and, putting it to the 


ſame powdered antimony it was before 
boiled with, repeat the former treatment ; 


and do the ſame a third time, if the quan- 
tity of ſulphur, obtained the ſecond, give 


encouragement for it: the whole quantity 
of ſulphur, being, then, put together, the 


fluid muſt be drained off from it, in a filter; 


a linnen cloth being put over the paper: 


and the ſulphur muſt be afterwards dried, 


on a chalk-ſtone, in the ſhade. 


The ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, or the 
ſoap lees, which eyer were uſed, may be kept 


to be employed for the ſame purpoſe, ano- 


ther time; or a further precipitation may be 


made from it, of the fulphur, by dropping 
ſpirit of falt into it, ſo long as any turbid- 
neſs, or efferveſcence ſhall appear : but, if 
the repeating the boiling and precipita- 


tion be neglected, according to the fiſt 


proceſs: n more than half the kermes mi- 
5 0 mera, 


Fay 


neg 1 - am, om | us RY jerry 2 41.4 4 kw 
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neral, that may be produced, would be 


Note. N 


” 4 


By theſe means, the kerine iner may be 


prepared very eaſily in any quantity: and, as 
it is, in fact, the ſame with the ſulphur aura- 
| tum antimonij, they may be promiſcuou 

| uſed; or rather this method of making the 
ſalphur auratum may be ſubſtituted for the 
other; as the antimony, after the extraction 
of the ſulphur, in this manner, will equally 
well, or even better, ſerve for the making the 


martial regulus, than while it is in its more 
crude ſtate. 


Fever powder, 


Take crude antimony and calcine it with 
animal oil for two hours; then put it into 


nitre, melted in a crucible; and let it con- 


tinue there for ſome time; and afterwards 


take out the matter, and waſh the ſalts 
from it, and dry it. 


Take, alſo, quickſilver: diſtill it Sow 
times, from crude antimony : then diſſolve 


it in ſpirit of nitre ; and, having evapo- 
rated the fluid, calcine the dry Ks in a 
crucible, till it turn yellow. 


Note. 
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Note. 


This is the proceſs for the famous fever 
powder, as given by the pretended inventor. 
Ihe calcination of the antimony, with ani- 
mal oil, is not of the leaſt conſequence to the 
preparation; for, ſo long as the antimony is 
commixt with any inflammable ſubſtance, its 
own calcination will be prevented: and, in- 
deed, whatever change might have been pro- 
duced in it, by any more efficacious operation, 
it would have been intirely fruſtrated again by 
the deflagration with nitre; which in all caſes 
brings the antimony to a perfect calx, where 
nothing remains, but that pure ſimple earth, 
which is the baſis of this ſemimetal; and does 
not appear to have the leaſt operation on the 
human body, nor can ever ſuffer any change 
in its nature while pure. — 

The abſurdity of diſtilling the quickſilvet 
from antimony is equally great: for no ana- 
lyſis of the antimony can be made by means 
of the addition of quickſilver alone; and, there- 
fore, nothing can be imparted to the quickſilver 
from it; nor any other effects produced, than 
what the diſtillation alone may cauſe. | 

If we take away theſe inefficacious parts of 
the proceſs, and examine the other operations, 
we ſhall ſee, that the antimony is converted 
into the ſtate, where it is called the diaphore- 
tic ; and by the ſame dire& means ; and the 
quickſilver, into the red precipitate, imperiectly 
calcined : which two preparations, On” 
| k | Ys 
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ly, compoſe this boafted remedy. In what 
proportion, theſe are commixt, to form the 
powder, has not been hitherto revealed by the 
preparer of it ; nor, perhaps, abſolutely ſettled 

in his own practice; but, from the manner of 
operation, one may well preſume, that the 
mercurial part is ſmall, compared to the anti- 
monial; as, otherwiſe, more frequent evacua- 
tions, or other fenſible effects, would occur on 
its being raken. 5 5 is 


Preparation of the Greek water (for the folu- 
tion of fitver, for the converting red, or light 
coloured hair, into a deep brown. ) hes 
Take any quantity of ſilver filings, and diſ- 
ſolve them in ſpirit of nitre, proved or puri- 
fied according to the directions given p. 174 ; 
the ſpirit of nitre, and the ſilver, being put 
in a mattraſs, muſt be placed, firſt, in a 
gentle ſand-heat, and afterwards removed 
where the fluid may be made to boil for a 
ſhort time: being taken out of the ſand- 
heat while yet hot, add as much water as 
may have evaporated during the boiling ; 
and, when the ſolution is grown cold, de- 
cant off the clear fluid from the ſediment, 
if there be any, and the undiflolved part of 
the ſilver filings ; which may be diſſolved, 
es likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, by adding more ſpirit of nitre, and 
repeating the ſame treatment. 

Note. 


The'Glation-of filver, thus obtained, is the 


Greek water, uſed for turning red, or light co- 
loured hair to brown. Its efficacy may be 
greatly improved by waſhing the hair, before 


the application of the water, with common 
water, in which ſome falt of tartar, or any 
other fixt falt has been diſſolved; the propor- 
tion may be an ounce and half of the falt of 
tartar, to a pint of the water. 


Lunar cauſtic 5 
Diſſolve pure ſilver, in about twice its 
weight of aqua fortis, in a ſand-heat: 
then, the heat being increaſed, evaporate to 


dryneſs: afterwards melt the matter, in a 
crucible, that it may be poured into pro- 


Per molds carefully avoiding too great 


heat, leſt it grow thick, beyond the juſt 
degree. N 
Note. 


+; He college of London, in this proceſs, hare 


done very improperly, in directing aqua fortis 
inſtead of ſpirit of nitre : for the aqua fortis, 
containing a proportion of oil of vitriol, will 


5 fail 


, f . TS 
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fail to make a perfect ſolution of the ſilver; of 
which a part, therefore, will be corroded only. 

The college of Edinburg have avoided this 
miſtake; but have fallen into a greater, in or- 
dering the fuſion to be continued, ſo long as 


the matter ſhall emit any fumes: by which 


circumſtance, they deſtroy, in a great degree, 
the efficacy of this medicament: for its only uſe, 
being, as a cauſtic, and its eſcarotic quality, de- 
pending on the concentrated acid of the ſpirit 


of nitre, if that acid be thus expelled, a pro- 


portionable diminution of its ſtrength muſt, 
conſequently, accrue. The manner of pre- 


paring the lunar e ok ſhould be, therefore, 
as follows. 


Beſt method of preparing the lunar cauſtic. 


Take, of ſilver filings, any quantity: put 
them, in a ſmall glaſs body, with three times 
their weight of ſpirit of nitre, purified ac- 


cording to the directions given p. 174: let 
the body remain without heat, till the ſpirit 


of nitre appear no longer to act on the ſil- 
ver ;.and then place it in a moderate heat, 
till all the ſilver be diſſolved: after which, 
firſt evaporate away the moiſture, and then 
put the dry maſs into a crucible ; and give 
it a heat juſt luthcient, to make it run into 
ot -> - fuſion : 
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a fuſion: as ſoon as it is melted, pour the 
matter into proper formed iron molds, 
_ WP mails abt 


F Sal, of fed. 


Take, of ſtrong ſpirit, or oil of vitriol 
ten ounces, of ſteel filings, four-ounces, of 
water, two pints: mix them; and, the 


efferveſcence being over, let the mixture 


ſtand, for ſome time, in hot ſand : then 
pour off the fluid; and filter it through 
paper ; and, after the neceſſary evaporation, 
ſet it to chryſtallize. 


Note. 


This been of the college is at preſent 
Gets obſerved : for, as this is only an artif- 
cial preparation. of green. vitriol, exactly the 


ſame with the natural, the latter is ſubſtituted 


in the place of it; but ſhould be firſt purified, 
and treated in the following manner. 


* 


Methed of converting the common green vitris 
into ſalt of fleel, equally good with that pre- 
." pared by the regular proceſs. 
Take, of common green vitriol, any 


quantity: diſſolve it in four times its weight 


e 
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of tolling water; filter the ſolution, thro' | 
paper; and add, to it, oil of vitriol, in 
the proportion of two drams to every 
ounce : let it then ſtand to chryſtallize ; 
and, when the chryſtals are formed, take 
them out, and dry them, in the ſhade, 


* * 
: * ; 9 RT "Bs 1 
| . 8 
. Mere. 
: : > * 


1 


This will U . in all e the ſalt of 
flee! prepared by any other proceſs : as the ad- 
ditional, oil of vitriol will prevent its growing 


E turbid, and. brown, by keeping; and it may, 
3 therefore, be OTA 'Y ſubſtituted for the kind | 
regularly e 


2 þ . 
1 * 3 


! 


E veneri „ or or heuer of feel. 


I „Tube; bays weathed colcothar of green vi- 
| triol, or of ſteel filin gs, one pound, of ſal 
] ammoniacum, two pounds: ; Mix, and ſub- 
lime them, in a retort; and re-commix what 
ö remains in the bottom of the retort with the 
flowers, by pounding them together: repeat 
Jae ſublimation, till the flowers acquire a 
beautiful yellow colour: to what remains 
after the laſt ſublimation, half a pound of 
7 ſal ammoniacum may be added; and the 

Uz2 mixture 
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mixture ſublimed as the other; and this 
method may be repeated, as long as the 
flowers can be obtained ef a good colour, 


. Aifficuley folk to 2 8 in this 


proceſs of the college of London, of obtainin 


good coloured flowers at the firſt ſublimatien: 


but it is very eaſy to do it, if proper methods be 
perſued; and with a much leſs quantity of 
ſteel, or colcothar, than is here preſcribed ; tho 
the cheapneſs of thoſe ingredients renders it 
indeed, a matter of indifference, what quantity 
is uſed. But the college have been extremely 
careful to make up for the fedundance, at fit 
uſed, by directing, that ſubſequent ſublimat 
ons to produce half a pound, or leſs, of the 
flowers, each time, ſhould be made; that none 
of the colcother, or filings, may be waſted; not 
conſidering, that every ſuch operation would 
coſt, beſides the trouble, twenty times as much, 
as the value of the filings, or colcothar, ſaved. 
he college of Edinburg make the ens 
veneris, and flowers of ſteel, to be different pre- 

arations; and direct the colcothar of blue vi- 
triol to be uſed for the firſt : but where yel- 
yel flowers can be prepared from the blue 
vitriol, ( for it cannot be done with all parcel 
of it,) it muſt undoubtedly be from the iron 
contained in it; and they are, therefore, the 
fame as thoſe prepared from green vitriol, 5 


erude iron: for which 


fa 
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reaſon, wherever ens 
veneris is ordered, the flowers of ſteel, pre- 
pared as above, is the kind ſupplied :. and 


they may be obtained perfect, with greater 


certainty, by one ſublimation, if the following 
method be uſed, than the college ſeem to 
think practicable, by their adviſing repeated 
ſublimations for raiſin g a proper colour. oo 
Improved method of making the ens veneris, or 


flowers of feel. 


Take, of green vitriol, one pound: diſ- 
ſolve it in two quarts of warm water; and 


precipitate the other from it, by adding 


to this ſolution, half a pound of pearl- 
aſhes, diſſolved in water: pour off the 
fluid, when the ſediment has ſubſided ; and 
add freſh quantities of water, once or 
twice, to waſh the ſalts from the precipi- 


tated powder; which mult afcerwards have 


the remaining fluid drained from it in a 


filter ; and then be dried. 


Let fix pounds of ſal ammoniacum be 


then powdered; the foul parts being ſcraped 


oft, or picked out; and afterwards well 
mixed with the oker, or precipitated iron, 
prepared as above: put them into a. retort, 

U3 with 
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with a very wide ſhort neck; and add, to 
them, two ounces of ſpirit of ſalt: fit on a 


very large receiver; and ſublime the flowers; 
gradually ſuppreſling the fire, - when' nearly 


the whole is raiſed. If the neck appear to 


be choaked by the flowers, as muſt be con- 


cluded from the receiver's ſeeming unduly 


cold, the receiver muſt be taken off; and a 
pallage procured, by opening a way, thro' 
the flowers in the neck, by a ſtick. 


Note. 


The precipitated oker of the vitriol may be 
prepared in a larger quantity ; and kept ready 
for this uſe: and, if that be done, flowers of 
ſteel may, by this method, be prepared, with 
great certainty ; and very little trouble, of the 
moſt tull and bright yellow colour ; if the fire 
be not too long continued ; and what remains 
in the retort, or is found diſcoloured in the neck, 
may be uſed for making the volatile ſpirit of fal 
ammoniacum; for which purpoſe, it will be no 
way damaged by the treatment of it in this pro- 
ceſs: or this caput mortuum, and other foul 
parts, may be expoſed to the air to deliquate, 
as the London college adviſe, in order to make 


the deliquated ſteel, which is the fluid that 


will run from it. | 

It is not an eaſy matter to adulterate the 
flowers of ſteel without deſtroying the bright 
iq colour: 


ͤX—ͤ AK ß Oy» traded. 
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colour: for there is no ſubſtance of the ſame 
teint, that would not be equally dear: and if 
ceruſs calcined yellow, or yellow oker, be uſed, 
they will greatly diminiſh the vividneſs of the 
colour; ſo that, if any ſo ſophiſticated be com- 
pared with a ſpecimen of ſuch as is perfectly 
good, the difference will be eaſily perceived. 
But a more certain proof of any ſuch adultera- 
tion may be quickly made, by putting the 
flowers into a crucible, and giving a ſubliming 
heat; which will diſſipate them, leaving the 
ceruſs, oker, or any ſuch matter, alone in the 
crucible. | | 


Aurum moſaicum. 


Take, of tin, one pound, of flowers of 
ſulphur, ſeven ounces, of ſal ammoniacum, 
and of purified quickſilver, each half a 
pound: melt the tin; and add the quick- 
filver to it: when the mixture is become 

cold, powder it; and mix it, intimately, 
with the ſal ammoniacum, and ſulphur : 
then ſublime them in a mattraſs : the au- 
rum moſaicum will be found under the 
ſublimed maſs, with ſome droſs, at the bot- 
tom of the mattraſs. 


Note. 
The proportion of quickſilver, and fal ammo- 
macum alſo, are in this proceſs of the college, 
5 1 „ leſs, 
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leſs, by one half, than in thoſe of the Edinburg 
pharmacopeia, and other books: but, being ſuf. 
| E to anſwer the end, this diminution is a 
real improvement of the preparation; as con- 
iderably leſſening the expence. | 
The conduct of this proceſs is ſomewhat cri- 


tical ; for it very often miſcarries; at leaſt, with 


reſpect to the quantity of the perfect produce: 
as, frequently, only a ſmall part of the cake is 
found of the due colour and brightneſs, 

In order, therefore, to avoid the cauſes of 
this failure, it is beſt to ſcrape off, and pick out 
all foul parts of the ſal ammoniacum; and to 
take care, that the tin, and quickſilver, parti- 
cularly the latter, be not adulterated with lead, 

The calcination is beſt performed in a coated 
glaſs body, in the naked fire: for there is no 
certainty, in a ſand heat, of raiſing the cinna- 
bar formed by the quickſilver, intirely from the 
tin, without a longer continuance of the heat, 
than is conſiſtent with the ſucceſs of the opera- 
tion, in the main point, The coated body 
ſhould be of a very long form; and little more 

of it ſhould be expoſed to the heat, in the ca- 
vity of the furnace, than the part containing 
the materials. By having a great part of the 
body out of the heat, the whole of the {al 
ammoniacum, and quickſilver, may be pre- 
ſerved; as the ſal ammoniacum will be col- 
lected with part of the ſulphur near the top of 
it, and the quickſilver with the other part of 
the ſulphur, combined in the form of cinna- 
bar, nearer to where it is expoſed to the 2 
EC the 


uſi 


for making the volatile ſpirit; for w 
the ſulphur e with it will no = 


injure. it: and the quickſilver converted into 

cinnabar may 4 with any other quantities of 
foul cinnabar, or calomel, revived by diftilla. 

tion with quick-lime and pearl-aſhes; and, 


by this means, the principal expence in e 
the aurum ce re- imburſed. 8 


aw 


Flowers if biſmuth. 


Take any quantity of biw, or tin 


glaſs: reduce it to a fine powder; and 
mix it thoroughly with double its weight 
of nitre powdered alſo: put the mixture, 


by half a ſpoonful at a time, into an 


earthen body perforated in the ſide and 
furniſned with allodials, when the body is | 


red-hot : the operation being over, take off 


the allodials ; and collect the flowers; which 


will be found in them, by beeping © em 
out with a feather. 


Note. 


This is the beſt proceſs, which has been hi- 
therto given, for the flowers of biſmuth ; and 


is much preferable to Lemery's method of 


uling a previous calcination, like that of lead, 
and 
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the ſal ammoniacum, thus ſaved, ma gas e uſed. 
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and ſubliming the flowers with ſal ammonia 


cum inſtead of nitre. This may be yet, how- 
ever, rendered more ſafe, and eafy ; if the 


earthen veſſel, inſtead of the form of a body 
or cucurbit, be made in that of a retort, and 


tubulated in the bend of the neck, directly 
over the center of the bottom. The tube 
ſhould be about an inch and a half high, and 


of about an inch diameter; and through the 
orifice which this tube affords, the matter may 


be much better thrown in, out of a proper 
ſpoon, than through the hole in the fide, as 
directed in the abgve proceſs ; that cannot be 
cloſed by any convenient means; but will ſut- 
fer the fumes of the biſmuth to break out: 

which muſt be avoided, both on account of the 
the nuſance it gives to 
the operator. Th , in the earthen retort, 
ſhould have an earthen ſtopper made along 


with it ; which ſhould be put into the hole, 


as ſoon as poſſible, aſter the matter is thrown 


in. The neck of the earthen retort ſhould 


be three inches wide in the narroweſt part: 
inſtead of the allodials, a lar ge receiver ſhould 


be uſed; which will anſwer the end better, 


and with much leſs trouble: in this receiver 


ſhould be made a ſmall hole, for a vent to the 
air generated in the exploſion of the nitre with 


the ſulphur of the biſmuth ; for otherwiſe the 
receiver will be very Babe to be thrown off 
from the neck: nor ſhould the juncture of the 
receiver with the retort be made too cloſe or 
firm with lute for the ſame reaſon. 


. | „ 
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as 
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It is proper to put about an inch height of 


5 ſand, in the earthen body, or retort; in order 


to prevent the matter falling on the heated 
bottom of the veſſel, and cauſing it to crack: 
which will be generally the n * 
this precaution be not uſed. we 
The flowers of biſmuth haye, at preſent, no 


5 place in medicine; but they are greatly uſed 


as a dry coſmetic, or rather fucus; giving a 
fairneſs, and clear appearance, to the ſkin, when 
rubbed on it. It is the general practice of the 
ladies, in Spain, and Portugal, to employ this 
ſubſtance, as a dry paint on their faces 1 
neck; and a perſon in London, Who 
pared it to be ſent there is ſuppoſed as 
have got ſome thouſand pounds by the con- 
cern : it is now, alſo, coming into fre- 
quent uſe here, in the ſame way; and will 
probably be much more generally introduced 
than at preſent. As, therefore, the prepara- 
tion called the magiſtery of biſmuth will an- 
{wer the ſame purpoſe ; and may be prepared 
with much leſs trouble, I will ſubjoin the beſt 
manner of ROE that alſo. 


Magiſtery n. 


Take four pounds of pure ſpirit of ni- 
e; put it into a mattraſs; and add, to it, 
as much biſmuth powdered, as the ſpirit 
will diſſolve; Which will be, according to its 
Arengih, 
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agth, about eight or ten ounces ; preci- | 


pitate, then, the biſmuth from the ſolution, 
by it to it, gradually, four pounds of 
pearl-aſhes, diſſolved in three quarts of 


water, and filtered through paper: when 


the precipitated powder has ſubſided, Pour 
off the clear water; and add ſeveral ſuc- 
e quantities of freſh, to waſh away all 
the falts : the powder muſt then be freed 
from the remainder of the fluid, by drain- 
ing through a filter of paper, with a linnen 


cloth laid over it: and afterwards dried onA 
5 chalk-ſtone i in the ſhade. 1 


Note. 


This ortgipitetivn has been entiered to be 
made with ſea ſalt, inſtead of fixt alkaline falt: 
but that is by no means a proper, (though 
cheaper) method, where the magiſtery is in- 


= 3 to be uſed as a coſmetic: for, in that 
caſe, the acid, remaining conjoined with the 


biſmuth, would render it much too acrid for the 
{kin :- nor can it then be ſtrictly deemed a ma. 
giſtery ; which ſuppoſes the precipitation to be 
made by ſeparating the acid diſſolvent. But 
when it is prepared as above, if the falts be in- 
tirely waſhed out, it is as gentle as the flowers 
made by the above proceſs; and may be 
eee for them, for 3 * of a fu- 


Cus, 


ik Pry aa ey. ĩ˙ vets et ads w 


— 
. 


cus, though it is not abſolutely the ſame thing: 
this being in fact the biſmuth” itſelf, unchanged 
any other way, than by reducing it to the moſt 
impalpable powder; and the flowers of the 
biſmuth reduced to a calx, containing only 
that earth, which is the baſis of this ſemime- 
tal; the falphur being deſtroyed uy the defla- 
gration with the nitre. 

The flowers, or magiſtery of bifawth, are 
very liable to be adulterated by chalk, lime, or 
white lead: all which render it injurious, when 
uſed conſtantly as a dry fucus: and it is very 
difficult to furniſh a fimple method of detect- 
ing the abuſe. If, however, the flowers ap- 
8025 lighter than a proper ſpecimen, they may 
be, with ceftainty;'concluded'to be adulterated 


| with chalk, or ſome calcarious earth: and if 


it be ſuſpected, they are ſophiſticated eyen 
where of due weight, the putting ſome of the 
flowers into a crucible, with the fame bulk of 
charcoal duſt thoroughly mixt with them, will 
ſhew, if white lead, or calcined tin, be com- 


mixed with them, by reducing thoſe metals to 


their metallic ſtate ; in which they will be 
found in the bottom of the crucible. But this 
trial will not avail in the caſe of the magiſtery 3 
for the biſmuth; not having been analyzed in 


the preparation, will itſelf be fuſed; and com- 


bine with Te Fenk, or . in one & equal metal- 
lic urge A * os 
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ve war e - projer cha s 
„ verdigriſe. Sal 


aa ake, 15 the belt ES Gees ounces, 
and: of diſtilled vinegar, -one- quart : the 
verdigriſe being well powdered, put them 
together into. a mattraſs, with a ſmaller one 
| Inverted into the neck of it; and place it 
into a gentle ſand-heat ; where it muſt re- 
main, being ſometimes ſhaken, till the vine- 
gar has diſſolved as much as it can of the 
verdigriſe. Put it, then, into a proper 
glaſs for the decanting the clear fluid from 
the ſediment ; and, when it has ſtood a due 
time to ſettle, let the fluid part be carefully 
poured off; rh evaporated to about one 
third. It muſt then be ſet to ſhoot in a 
receiver with a wide neck ; and, when the 
chryſtals are. formed, Hhey muſt be taken 

ooh, and carefully dried. | 
A freſh proportion of vinegar may be 
added to. the part of the verdigriſe, which 
the firſt quantity left undiſſolved; and the 
mothers, or fluid, remaining after the chry- 
ſtals were formed, may be put to it; and the 
other 
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other parts of the proceſs repeated as be- 
fore: by which means, a ſecond quantity of 
chryſtals will be e FR 


0 JIM; f FE ES 
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be choſen by its green colour, and tranſparency: 
for, where it happens to be dried to a greyiſh 
blue poder, it will: require a greater propor- 
tion of vinegar to form 1 it into chryſtals. 
The diſtilled vinegar produces the moſt beau- 


tiful chryſtals : 'btit common vinegar is more 


frequentiy uſed by thoſe, who prepare them; 
as it is much cheaper, and will afford very 
good coloured chryſtals, if care be taken, in 
the evaporation, not to ſuffer any part of. it to 
burn to the glafs. TOR drt N 

This preparation is ſeldom uſed anner 
FE * is of great value in ſome kinds of painting; 


as it will, when worked i in varniſh, retain its 


beautiful green colour; which far farpaſſes that 
of any other pigment: the great demand there 
is at preſent for this ſubſtance, on account of its 
being uſed for painting coaches according to the 
new taſte, makes it well worth the notice of 
thoſe, who are concerned in other chemical 
articles, to endeavour to 75 wry this f in _ 
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: 172187 Fictitious Roman vitriol. 1255 


Take twelve pints of water; and drop, 
gradually, into it, five pounds of oil of vi- 
triol, to which has been added half a pound 
of ſpirit of nitre : put the whole into a large 
glaſs receiver; and add, to it, ſix pounds of 
copper, or braſs, in filings, or thin plates: 
let it, remain cold till the more violent effer- 
veſcence, which will at firſt appear, be a- 
bated, and, then, place 1 On a ſand-heat, 
which may be inereaſed, occaſionally, till 
the acid ſpirit appear to be ſaturated with 
the copper: let the fluid, then, ſtand at 
reſt; till it become clear: when pour it care- 

fully off from the feces; and add ſome wa- 
ter to them, to bring off the remaining part 
of the ſolution, or to diſſolve any chryſtals 
of the vitriol that may be ſnot: decanting 
off this waſhing in a leſs veſſel, and of a 
more proper form than the receiver. Add 
this to the firſt fluid, and evaporate away 
half the quantity in a leaden boiler; and 
then ſet the remainder in a large receiver to 


ſhoot into chryſtals, the chryſtals being 
formed 


* 
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formed and-taken out, keep the mothers, 
or remaining fluid, to be added to a freſh 
quantity of the ſolution,” in order to its 
affording the falt yet diſſolved in it; or, if 
the whole be done for experiment, or on 
ſome particular occaſion, the evaporation 
and cryſtallization may be repeated, till the 
whole quantity of the ſalt be obtained in 
%% ²˙•¹àͥk ae 
The fluid being drained from the chry- 
ſtals, when they are taken out, in an 
earthen cullender, the ſalt ſhould be laid to 
dry in the ſhade 53 taking Care, that no 
heat approach it ; which, otherwiſe, would 
calcine the chryſtals, and hurt their tranſ- 
parency and beauty. f 
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Note. 


The Roman, or blue vitriol, is in many 
places found naturally produced: but not fo 
copiouſly as to take away the neceſſity of pre- 
paring it by art ; eſpecially, where refuſe cop- 
per, fuch as the filings and ſweeping of ſhops, 
can be had in ſufficient quantity, and the oil of 
vitriol can be obtained at the preſent low price: 
this manufacture, indeed, ſhould be, as it is 
at preſent in one inſtance, joined to that of the 
| oil of vitriol itſelf ; as the unrectified ſpirit 
& Se} . 


N 
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from the ſulphur may be employed in 
which makes a ſaving in the whole: proce "5 5 
Ihe foreign Roman vitriol is not, in general, 
5 N the Fae of copper, but ſophiſti ted ei- 
ther by nature, or art, with another body: but 
I ſhall avoid being more explicit on that point; 


leſt it give the hint to thoſe, who prepare it 


here, to avail themſelves of the knowledge of it, 
Inſtead of continuing to make it pure, from the 
want of commodious means to do otherwiſe. 
Excepting by this method, there is no dan- 
ger of impoſition in the Roman vitriol; pro- 


vided care be taken only to accept of none, but 


what ſhall be in chryſtals of a large, or moderate 
ire. and ue a TOR Te W ac colour. 


& A 


— pn 
0 f di Ailled waters and Frida, e 


not generally known, or to be made by 
cheaper or more compendious methods 
than are directed i in the regular pre: 
6.4 ens . them. 


he 4 1 


E mple ci WC. RA water, 


Take of c cinnamon one pound, water ſuf- | 
eum to prevent an empyreuma, (or burnt 


flavour): diſtill off one gallon. 
> Note. 


fe 
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35 Ne. b : 


This water is moſt fie * made by 
coction; the diſtillation, inſtead of improving 
it, making ſuch a ſeparation of the ethereal ail 
from the more ſoluble ſubſtances contained in 
the cinnamon, as renders it more incapable of 
remaining united with the water, without the 
aid of ſome. other medium. 

The ſimple cinnamon water, therefore, not- 
-withſtanding diſtillation is ordered in the pro- 
ceſſes both of the London and Edioburg — 5 
leges, is much better made in the kes 
manner. | | 


| Abe cinnamon vater by coction. 

Take half a pound of cinnamon powdered 
groſsly, and one gallon of water: put them 
into a very large kettle, or a ſtill, and keep the 
fluid only of a fimmering heat; that as lit- 


as apour may. riſe as poſſible ; when it has 


thus boiled, in the gentleſt manner, a quar- 
ter of an hour, return what may be come over 
into the ſtill; and, being cold, ſtrain off the 
water through flannel; and, after ſtanding, 
decant off the clear part, if any ſediment be 
found. | 

X 2 7; 3 wn 
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It may be prepared | in leſs quantity i in 
a mattraſs, with a long neck; having a 
ſmaller mattraſs inverted to make a circu- 
lation; and the operation may! be performed 
in a ſand-heat. | 


Note. | 


By this treatment a ſtronger water may de 
obtained by coction from half a pound of cin- 
namon, than can be had from a pound by di- 
ſtillation: for, though a pound will undoubt- 
a afford double the quantity of oil, yet from 
want of ſome ſaline, or other ſaponaceous me- 
dium, to cauſe a combination of the oil and wa- 
ter, the oil neceſſarily ſeparates from the water, 
after the diſtillation ; and leaves it much leſs 
ſtrongly impregnated, than where a leſs quan- 
tity is uſed, and the oil is not deprived of the 
ſaccharine juice, or other bodies of a ſaline, or 
ſapid nature, which aſſiſt its union with the 
water, when only a gentle coction is uſed, to 
extract it from the ligneous part of the bark. 
The caſſia lignea is ſometimes uſed for mak- 
ing fimple cinnamon water, on account of its 
much lower price than cinnamon : but, if, 
the water be not made very weak, diſtillation 
muſt be uſed : becauſe the caſſia imparts a 
ſtrong colour to the water; which would 
diſtinguiſh it from the genuine. 
In all other reſpects the cafſia is nally 
good, tor the Purpoſes of making cinnamon 
water, 
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water, with the cinnamon itſelf; as the oils 


extracted from both are intirely alike : I am, 
good: authority, 


indeed; fatisfied, upon very 
that they are the bark of the ſame tree; and 
the only difference lies in the choice and pre- 
paration of it, with reſpect to the age of the 


parts it is taken from, and the RE of 


Fung. it. 
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Take. of cinnamon, one ned; of took 


ſpirit, one gallon, of y water ſufficient to pre- 


vent an PORTER. one gallon may be 
att afl e ee e 4s 1 
Nu. 


"Aa the expence of cinnamon, in the pro- 
portion of one pound to a gallon, renders the 
preparation. of this water very. dear, a much 


cheaper method has been found of preparing 


it ty ez , by ſubſtituting the caſſia in the 

place of the cinnamon ; and leſſening, like- 
wiſe, the quantity ; the common cinnamon 
water is, therefore, A thus. 


Method of making cinnamon water at a ſmall 
expence, a and equal to the beft. 


Take, of the beſt caſſia lignea bruiſed, one 
pound, of melaſſes ſpirit, two gallons, of wa- 
| EOS. 3 ter 
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ter ſufficient. to prevent. the burning of the 
materials: diſtil off two gallons: to which, 
when intended to be uſed as a cordial, add 
one pound of ſugar, ſuch as is i at a- 
bout eight pence. per pound. 


Note. 
This quantity is only half the proportion of 


cinnamon, ordered in the college preſcription 
above given; but, if the caſſia be good, it will 
yield as high a flavour as is ere to the 


palate; a greater quantity of the oil producing 
a bitterneſs, and too great heat. 


The uſe of melaſſes ſpirit will render this 
water much more foft and pleaſant than it can 
be made from the common proof ſpirit : which 
is apt to be foul, and hotter to the mouth: But 
Where the point is to make the expence as ſmall 


as pofſible, common proof fpirit may be uſed. 


in e of been, Jonah Weider 
Take, of freſh lavender flowers, a pound : 

and. half, of proof ſpirit one gallon ; diſtil, 

in balneo, till. five pints|| be obtained. 


Note. 


As ſacks a canta of the lavender Ges 
would make this water expenſive, it is very fre- 


quent 
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uent to join . . tops. to chem, and to 
Kb 15 iel A Rete 5 hv 1 
But there fg another method of pref parin 
this Pirit m | rn than a8 of 771800 | 
where threats iltillation i is uſed; N LK | 
the Corrithl ixing the foreign oil of labender a 7 
| irit of dine without diftillation; and adding, 
lh Kewife, © A quantity of We ſpirit of roſemary, 
to fave! the uling even too much of the Oil of „ 
| lavender, though the foreig n oil can be 4 5 | = | 
chaſed" much” chez er an it can polſibly be = 
s here. Te moſt artful mixture of 1 
iis kind is as follows. 5 Nm ** 
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Extemporaneows and cheaper ſpirit of. lavender. | i 
Take, of the foreign oil of lavender, one 
ounce, of the Oil of roſemary, in which one 
drop of oil of cinnamon has been put, half 


an ounce: mix | them with a gallon. of clean - 
proof * 7 | 
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This will appear very agreeable and 1 ; 

for the oil of roſemary, with a very light ſcent 

of that of the cinnamon, reſembles ens the e 

lavender. . . 

As this ſpirit, or r water, as it is called, is 7 kl 

principally prepared to be uſed as a ſcent, or | 1 
perfume, theſe ſubſtitutions, or ophiſtications, 1 
are of a very excuſable nature; and, indeed, 

with reſpect to medicinal purpoſes, there 1s to 


l "oe 4 ne great 
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great an affinity, in the qualities, betwixt the 
lavender, and the ſubſtances uſed for adulterat- 
ing, or counterfeiting it, that, if the proportion 
of oil be any way joined to the ſpirit, it cannot 
be ſhewn, that the medicine is depraved with 
| reſpect to the intention: nor is it material, 
whether ſpirits of this kind are immediately 
_ diſtilled from the vegetable materials, or hi 
| pared from the oils already diſtilled ; 
vided the union be perfect, betwixt the ſpi bir 
of wine and the eſſential oil; and that 885 
ſpirit of wine be previouſly rectified to a pro- 
per 1 of purity. | 


Compound ſpirit of lavender. 


Take, of ſimple ſpirit of lavender, three 
| pints, of ſpirit of roſemary, one pint, of cin- 
namon, and nutmegs, each half an ounce, 


of red ſanders, three drams : Agel. and 
filter. | 
| | Note. 

The defign of the ſanders, heh only to 
8 the ſpirit, which has been uſually made 
of a purpliſh red colour, the putting them to 
the ingredients before diſtillation, cannot poſſi- 
bly anſwer the end, in any degree ; as no co- 
ly will riſe from them in the diſtillation : 
they ſhould, therefore, be infuſed i in a part of 


the ſpirit, in a ſlight digeſting heat, or without 
heat, if a conſiderable time be given to them ; 


2 : | and 
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and then, the ſpirit being ſtrained off from 
them, ſhould be added to the whole quantity. 

The compound ſpirit of lavender is, like the 
ſimple, frequently made by an extemporaneous 


preparation from the oils: and is not, when ſo 
managed, to be diſtinguiſhed from that, im- 
mediately diſtilled from the vegetables, or from 
the ſpirit diſtilled from the oils, by adding 
ſpirit of wine to them. 

The following method of making this com- 
pound ſpirit extemporaneouſly is the beſt, 1 
have hitherto met with. 


Sn eee and 1 method of prepar- 
ing the compound ſpirit of lavender. 

Take, of red ſanders, . four ounces, of 
caſſia lignea, two ounces, of Jamaica pep- 
per, one ounce : having broken the eaſſia, 
and pepper, to a groſs powder, put them 
together into a mattraſs with the ſanders, 
with two quarts of ſpirit of wine; and ſet 
them to digeſt, in a ſand heat, ſome- 
times ſhaking the mattraſs ; or, if they can 
be allowed to ſtand for a conſiderable time, 
this tincture may be beſt made without 
heat. After the due digeſtion, or infufion, 
let. the ſpirit be ſtrained off through flannel, 
to be added to a gallon of __ ſpirit ; into 
which 


3% 8 Pra W. 
Which, muſt be; previouſly, put, half an 
. 95m] ſpirit of lavender, and an ounce 
ſpirit of roſemary: a the whole qua antity 


4 Po will then 8 be. of : a clear red colour ; I 
But in order to give it that purpliſh fu all co- 
lour, which! is eſteemed beſt, a ſmall quan- 


| tity of the ſolution of any f fit alkali 0 ſalt 


N x7 n+ 


maſt. be added, by a few, drops at a time, 
with fuck intervals, as may admit of the 


effect of each addition's being perceived on 
the colour of the ſpirit before another be 
made : and by this means the ſpirit may be 
mas Mp to have any degree ind colour de- : 
ſired. * 1 NG 
Note. | 


The. exteryporgpeous compound. 15 of 
1; render may be p repared 5 likewiſe, with the 
fame roportion 55 oils, as is correſpondent 
with the proceſs of the college above given: 
but this proportion is much more frequently 
uſed ; as the oil of roſemary is much cheaper 
than the oul of laven er; and, wit the addi- 


tion of the ſpi ICCS, pet variation 1 in the ſuan- 
_ cannot be eaſily perceived nor in fact, 


1 to the medicinal intention, can it 


be. to ke material difference. 
11 ce F this medicine, from 
the eſſential oils, inſtead of the vegetables them- 
wm immediacy, does. 15855 as we obſerved 
ao before, 


1 M x CAT. PRE 0 NS, = 


before, cd it. any, way. differen from the 
regular proceſs, this deviation may be tolerated : 
and, if there be any objection to it, the pre- 


lt are ſafe from, the imputation of having 


one Wrong, if they kee ty of their own ſecret ; for 


_— 1s no NO, Oy them. 


; ray water. un own 


Take, of the freſh tops of Wb one 


pound and a half, of proof ſpirit, one 
er? e in Ae my oy BAK are 
Note.” 


The . e Log 
8 abroad, has oocaſioned the Hungary water 


10 be prepared in general, like the ſpirit of Mr 


vender, from the eſſential oil. 

As this ſpirit is moſtly deſigned for external 
purpoſes, where the ſcent is the principal quality 
regarded, it has been uſual to add 15 propor- 
tion of the oil of lavender to it; there being a 
much leſs grateful ſmell in the roſemary alone, 
than when combined with the other: but a leſa 
ale Fan of the lavender will anſwer the pur- 

if a very {light ſcent of cinnamon be added 


to kk roſemary; which gives it, he aromatic 
ſweetneſs, in which, principally, „ the lavender 


differs from it. 
The Hung de. water may be, therefore, 
caſily — us. 


Cheap 


. 1 
1 
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I Che ap and eden method of prepering : 
; the Hungary, water. i: 


| Take, & the oil of roſemary, in i ith 
1 one drop of oil of cinnamon has been put, 
one ounce and half, of the oil of lavender, 
two drams: mix them with ten pints of 
moot n of wine. 


» 
1 x 1 ; 
7 ” * 3 


Note. pr 


As it is very neceſſary, i in this, and all the 
above caſes, where no diſtillation is made after 
the oils are added to the ſpirit, to have it very 
pure, (which is not to be expected from the 
common proof ſpirit,) the kind called the 
rectified proof ſpirit, muſt be, therefore, 
from the diſtillers: but where that cannot be 

rocured, the eaſieſt method is to lower the 
rectified ſpirit of wine to the proof ae: 
> ou to my it inſtead of ns other: TN! 


Es: mi ra lis. 


1 . of! cinnamon, two bites: of 55 
40 lemon peels, one ounce, of angelica ſeeds, 
leſſer cardamoms, and mace, each half an 
ounce, of cubebs, two drams, of leaves of 
balm, fix ounces : on theſe ingredients 


bruiſed, pour a gallon of French brandy ; 
LS and, 
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and, having ans them: four rr diſtil | 
off one gallon... | 1550 | 


Note. 


As the cubebs, galangals, and angelica ſeeds, 
do not yield an eſſential oil by diſtillation, they 
may be deemed unneceſſary ingredients for the 
making this water: and the place of the ange- 
lica ſeeds may be ſupplied by 2 fraall ou 
tion of the leaves. 
Ihe caſſia may, likewiſe, by ſubſtituted 
here, as well in the cinnamon water, in the 
place of the cinnamon , and the quantity in- 
creaſed ; as may, Ai that of the lemon 
peel; for the water will not be rich with the 
proportion of ingredients here given. This 
water may be, therefore, more cheaply and 
effcacioutl hong, in the following manner. 


Method of preparing a more ebe aqua 
| mirabilis, with leſs ex PRs: j 


Take, of caſſia 3 three ounces, of the 
rind of lemon peel, two ounces, of the leſſer 
cardamoms, and mace, each half an ounce, 
of dried leaves of balm, ſix ounces, and of 
the dried leaves of angelica, one ounce: 
pour upon them one gallon of proof ſpirit; ; 
and, having infuſed four days, add a ſuth- 


| cient 


3 Cuvirtcer Px AAT. 
elent quantity f water, to prevent an er- 
pyreuma; and diſtil off one gallon. 9 85 


Nate. 


"he a cardamoms mi iht be omitted 

without impairing, in any ate degree, the 
flavour, or efficacy of the water; but, where 
the original form of the medicine is to be ad- 
ered to, Hats may be Lak in. 


"The "king 8 2 water, 


Flle, of good French brandy, one gallon, . 
of the beſt virginian honey and coriander 
ſeeds, each one pound, of cloves, one ounce 
and half, of nutmegs, benjamin, and ſtorax, 
each one ounce, of vanilloes, in number 
four, and the yellow rind of the peel of 
three large lemons: bruiſe the cloves, 
nutmegs, coriander ſeed, and benjamin: 
cut the vanilloes into ſmall pieces: and put 
all together into a cucurbit; and pour the 
f err on them: after they have digeſted 
forty eight hours, diſtil off the . into a 
ale with a gentle heat. . 
To one gallon of this water, ddofdamd 
' roſe water, and orange flower water, each 


one 


a 
F 
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one pound and a half; and of muſk, and 
ambergrile, each he grains Erft gti the 


muſk and ambergriſe wal” With "ſome of 


the water; and afterwards" put all together 


into a large mattraſs: ſhake them well; 
and let them circulate; | : three days and 


nights, in a gentle heat; 3. and then let | 
all cool : filter, and keep the water well 


ſtopt in e for uſe, Eo 


iT .< ; a 
4 NE 36: : 


Nate. 2 17 D559 


| "This is the, ori al. proceſs — the king's 

honey water, Uh Na the chemiſt intro- 
duced into vogue as a medicine: it has ſince 
continued in uſe; and is now eſteemied; but, 


principally, as a perfume; which end it ele- 
tly anſwers. The multiplicity of 1 Ingre- 
3 many of them inſig nificant, are now, 


however, generally Hatred ; and even the 
honey, the former baſis of the preparation, in- 


tirely left out of it. As the alterations have 
been made in this water, by 1 many of the pre- 


Parers, according to their own fancy; there 
can be no recipe given for any certain kind as 
generally uſed; but the following method will, 
if perſued, produce a water equal to' any hi- 
pn: n of this kind. 
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Method of Sade per an rn Hirt of 
the kind ſame with thoſe now ſold under the 


name of . the king honey water. 


Take, of coriander ſeed, and yellow rind 
of lemon peels, each half a pound, of caraway | 
ſeeds, four ounces, of cloves half an ounce : 
bruiſe the ſeeds, and cloves ; and put them, | 
with the lemon peel, into a gallon of very 
clean proof ſpirit ; and, after having let 
them infuſe for two days, add water ſuffi- 
cient to prevent an eee, z and diſtil 
| off 1 

To the aromatic ſpirit, thus obtained, add 
a of damaſk roſe water, and orange flower 
water, each one pint; and take of muſk, 
and ambergriſe, each fix grains; and, hav- 
ing ground them well to a paſte, with ſome 
of ſpirit, tie them in a linnen rag; and 
_ infuſe them, three or four days in the 
ſpirit, in a gentle heat; preſſing very ſlightly 
the rag ſeveral times during the infuſion. | 


- Note. 


The Jamaica pepper may be 1 in 
the preparation. of this water, inſtead of the 
cloves, 
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cloves, and nutmegs; but, as the quantity is 
but ſmall, the difference ſaved is not very ma- 
terial. An ounce or two of honey may be, 
likewiſe, diſſolved in part of the orange flower 
or roſe water; and being freed from the dregs, 
may be added to the ſpirit; which will impart 
a perceptible ſmell of honey to the whole, in 
a degree greater than the diſtilling the water 
from the 28 can produce; and this, giving 

a ſlight clammineſs to the ſpirit, fixes the ſcent, 
and renders it more permanent than when the 
ſpirit contains none but volatile ingredients. 
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Anhalt water, 
Take, of the beſt turpentine, half a 
pound, of olibanum, one ounce, of aloes- 
wood, powdered, three drams, of maſtick, 
clove-july flowers, (or roſemary flowers, ) nut- 
megs, cubebs, or galangals, and cinnamon, 
each ſix drams, of ſaffron two drams, of 
fennel ſeeds, and bay-bernes, each half a' 
dram : powder them; and, adding five 
pints of ſpirit of wine, digeſt them, for 
ſix days, with fifteen grains of muſk, in- | 
_ cloſed in a ſmall linnen bag: then diſtil 
ſlowly, in balneo; and ſeparate the clear 
part of what comes over from the turbid. 


| x © Note. 
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Inſtead of the crude turpentine, to ounces 
of the oil may be, with more propriety, uſed. 
The maſtick, BE galangal, ſaffron, fen- 
nel ſeeds, and bay-berries, affording either no- 
thing by diſtillation, or what contributes very 
little, either to the odour or efficacy of the ſpirit, 
may be beſt omitted: the fennel ſeeds, particu- 
larly, are exceptionable, as depraving the ſcent. 


Eau . carmes, or aqua ne liſſa compoſita. . 


Take, of the freſh leaves of balm, four 
ounces, of the yellow rind of freſh lemon 
peels, two ounces, of nutmegs, and corian- 
der ſeed, each one ounce, of cloves, cinna- 
mon, and the root of angelica, each half 
an ounce : having bruiſed the leaves, and 
pounded the other ingredients, put them, 
with a quart of brandy, into a cucurbit ; of 
which, ſtop the mouth; and ſet it in a 
warm place, to remain there two or three 
days: add then a pint of ſimple balm wa- 
ter; and ſhake the whole well together: 
after this diſtil guttatim in balneo, till the 
ingredients be left almoſt dry; and preſerve 
the water, thus obtained, for uſe. 
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The angelica root may be omitted; as it can 
impart nothing to the water by diſtillation. 

In the place of the — redlified proof 
ſpirit may be uſed. 

By the fimple alm water mut be under- 
ſtood a fimple water of the balm diſtilled with 
ſpirit : for if ſuch water were made without 
ſpirit ; and added only to a quart of brandy, 

or proof ſpirit, in this preparation, and the ma- 
terials diſtilled almoſt to dryneſs, the propor- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, to the vinous ſpirit, 
would render it ſo weak, as not to be capable 
of ſuſpending the eſſential oils of the ſpices, 
and other ingredients, It is, indeed, contrary 
to art, and "abſurd, to uſe both the leaves of 
balm, and the ſimple water of it, in the ſame 
preparation, where a ſubſequent diſtillation is 
to be made; becauſe the augmenting the quan- 
tity of the leaves, and adding an equivalent 
proportion of brandy or ſpirit of wine, would 
anſwer the ſame end ; but as there is not 1 | 
water ordered to be uſed, to prevent an em 
reuma, I ſuppoſe it was found, that with fo 
large a bulk of the leaves, proportionably to 
the quantity of fluid, it was impracticable to 
avoid their burning. It would be much bet- 
ter, nevertheleſs, to add two more ounces of 
the leaves of the balm, and a pint. of the 
brandy or proof ſpirit, inſtead of the pint of 
ſimple balm water ; and, if enough of the 
{pirit be made at one time to uſe the common 
{till, to add alſo a proper proportion of water to 
Provene the ſolid ingredients from burning 


LE'2 when 
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when the due quantity is come over; or 
otherwiſe to make the diſtillation in balneo, if 


the quantity of the ſpirit to be made be ſmall: 
by either of which means, uſed according to 
the circumſtances, an empyreuma may be a. 


voided with the full proportion of leaves of 


| balm to the whole * 


—» 


Eau d arquebaſſade, or vulnerary water. 


Take, of the leaves at roots of comfrey, 
of the leaves of ſage, mugwort, and bugle, 


each four handfuls :' of the leaves of betony, 


ſanicle, and ox eye daiſy, the greater figwort, | 


_ plantain, agrimony, vervain, wormwood, 
and fennel, each two handfuls; ſaint John's 


wort, long birthwort, orpine, Paul's betony, 
the leſſer centory, yarrow, tobacco, mouſe- 
ear, mint, and hyſſop, each one handful : 
cut, and bruiſe them well, in a mortar : 
then put them into a large earthen-veſſel ; 
and pour twenty pints of white wine upon 
them; and ſtir the whole well together: 
cloſe up the veſſel; and digeſt, in a warm 
dung-hill, or ſimilar heat, for twenty days; 
then put the whole into an alembic of pew- 
ter or 1 0 tmned 5 and diſtil off the 
„ 
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fluid ; which, when thus obtained, is the 

Eau d arquebuſſade; and muſt be preſerved 7 
in a cloſe 1 0 bottle. EDT 


Eau de = 


Take, of the oil of amber, balf an otic; 
or more, of ſpirit of wine dephlegmated 
with tartar, one or two pounds : put them 
into a bottle, and let them remain there, 
for ſome days ; ſhaking them from time to 
time; and the ſpirit will be thus 8 
| impregnated with the oil. 

Take, then, what quantity you hl of 
this impregnated ſpirit, or the whole, if 
you think proper: put it, with an ounce 

or two of the choiceſt amber, finely pow- 
dered, into a flaſk or bottle, and in a few 
days you will have a very rich tincture of 
amber. Theſe are the previous prepara- 
tions for the mixture called l Eau de luce; 
which is then to be made i in 08 following 

manner. 
Tanke, of the bügel ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniacum, prepared with ſalt of tartar, one 
ounce, of the ſtrong tincture of amber, pre- 
c : - © pared 
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pared as above, two drams, of ſpirit of wine 
dephlegmated with ſalt of tartar enough to 


dilute and volatilize the mixture; that is, 
when the ſpirit and tincture ; are of the full 
ſtrength, five drams ; which, when well 
mixed, give the genuine Eau de luce. 

Thoſe, who deſire to have it perfumed, 


muſt mix lavender, or Hungary water, with 
the other ingredients, inſtead of the de- 


phlegmated ſpirit of wine. 


Note. 
This proceſs for the Eau de luce is, like moſt 


other of the French recipes for the preparation 
of ſingular medicines, very abſurd and errone- 


ous. 


With reſpect to the ſpirit of wine, itis 2 


ſary for this purpoſe, that it ſhould be highly 
rectified; becauſe, otherwiſe, hen it is lowered 
with the water in the ſaline ſpirit, it will be 
rendered below proof; and, conſequently, not 
capable of ſuſpending the oil of amber: but 


the dephlegmating with falt of tartar is not 


particularly material any other way than may 


rega. d convenience of method, as it does not 


give it any power of diſſolving the oil of am- 


ber not common to any 8 rectified to equal 


ſtrength. 


'Th- attempt to di flolve the amber, by ſpirit 
of wine umpregnated by _ oil, is a groſs er- 


. 4 
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ror: for whoever will make the experiment 


will find, that not the minuteſt quantity of 
amber will be diſſolved by this impregnated 
ſpirit: nor, perhaps, by any other menſtruum 


whatever hitherto known. This part of the 


proceſs i 18, therefore, wholly needleſs and im- 
ertinent. 


The volatile ſpirit uſed ſhould not 1 very 


ſtrong of the volatile ſalt: for, otherwiſe, the 
greateſt part will be immediately ſeparated; as 
the addition of ſpirit of wine has this general 
effect on volatile ſpirits, by weakning the wa- 


ter as a menſtruum of the volatile ſalt. 


The quantity of the volatile ſpirit muſt be 8 
proportioned; therefore, to the ſtrength of the 


ſpirit of wine: and muſt be leſs than one half, 
where the ſtrongeſt ſpirit is uſed, otherwiſe the 
oil of amber will ſeparate from the mixture. 

Ihe Eau de luce may be, therefore, better 
prepared, according to the very principles on 
which the above proceſs is founded, in che 


PIE manner. 


Aden expedite manner of preparing the Eau 
de luce. 


Take, of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of | 
wine, either dephlegmated by the addition 


of ſalt of tartar, according to the direc- 


tions given p. 145, or by diſtillation, one 
Pan, of oil of amber once rectified, one 


—— 
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— 


ounce: put them together into a bottle; 


and let them ſtand ſome days, often ſhak- 
ing the bottle: then decant off the ſpirit 


from the oil remaining undiſſolved; and 
add four ounces of volatile ſalt of ſal am- 
moniacum diſſolved in a pint of water. 

If, on the mixture, the oil of amber ap- 
pear to ſeparate from the ſpirit, which will 
be ſeen by a white milky cloudineſs, add 


highly rectified ſpirit of wine to it gradually, 


till the whole become clear ; and, if the vo- | 


latile ſalt appear to ſeparate, which may, be 


perceived by the production of a great num- 
ber of very white ſhining particles i in the 
fluid, let it ſabſide, and pour off the ſpirit 
from what is thus ſeparated : for it is cer- 
tain, from the nature of the ſeparation it- 
ſelf, that a ſufficient quantity of the ſalt 


remains. 
If it be deſired to have the Eau de luce 


perfumed, a dram of the oil of roſemary 


or lavender, or a mixture of both, may be 


added to the ſpirit of wine impregnated 


with the oil, before the addition of =o: „ 


5 volatile ſpirit to it. 


Note, 
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Note. | 

By thus adjuſting the proportion of the in- 
gredients, according to their real power of acti- 
on on each other, by which, a combination of 
them may be made, this preparation may be 
perfected without the miſcarriages, to which 
the above proceſs is unavoidably liable, from 
its error with reſpect to the relative quantity of 
ſome of the ingredients, and its uncertainty with 
regard to others: and it will, notwithſtanding 
the apparent variation, be exactly the fame, as 
it would if the directions of the former pro- 
ceſs were perſued, ſo as to produce a due 
mixture of the ſubſtances employed. 

It is the practice in ſome ſhops of London, 
to aromatize the ſpirit of wine uſed for the 
Eau de luce; by diſtilling it previouſly from 
cinnamon, mace, nutmegs, and other ſpices: 
but this is a variation from the original proceſs; 
and no improvement of the water, either as a 
medicine, or a perfume. 
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PART III. 


of galenical preparations, where devia- | 
tions are uſually made from the pre- 


ſcriptions of the college; or where 


ſophiſtications are E Ong PR 


1 tiled. 


Confectio cardiac. 


juniper berries, each one pound, of 
wells cardamom ſeeds, huſked, zedoary, and 


ſaffron, each half a pound: make a tinc- 


ture of them, in about one gallon and a 
half of proof ſpirit : ſtrain off the tinc- 
ture; and reduce it, by a gentle heat, nearly 
to the weight of three pounds and a half; 


then, adding the following ingredients finely 


powdered, make them into an electuary; 


of the compound powder of crabs claws, 
ſixteen ounces, of cinnamon, and nutmegs, 


each two ounces, and of the fineſt ſugar, 
two: pounds. 


"RE a. „ 
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* * 
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ARE, of freſh roſemary tops, and 
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This is the confectio cardiaca of the college 
of London; which is ordered to be made in 
the place of the confectio Raleighana : how far 
it is a proper ſubſtitute, for that laborious pre- 
paration; or with what propriety it is com- 
poſed to anſwer the medicinal intention of its 
uſe, it is not my buſineſs to inquire here : but 
as there is an error in the proportion of the 
ingredients, which tenders its conſiſtence very 
incommodious, even for preſent uſe, and im- 
proper with regard to keeping good the me- 
dicine for any longer ſpace of time, it may be 
no uſeleſs part of this work, to point out the 
defects of the preſcription, with reſpect to the 
form of the medicine; and to ſhow where 
they may be remedied. The principal fault 
lies in making the quantity of the fluid of the 
extract far too great, for the proportion of the 
1 and ſugar: for, as the extract gains 

little tenacity from the ingredients, which 


are the ſubject of it, the powders, finding lit- 


tle or no viſcidity to ſuſpended them, neceſ- 
ſarily ſink to the bottom; and, this ſeparation 
of the ingredients renders it very difficult, con- 
ſequently, to meaſure out doſes, Which may 
contain equal proportions of them; and, what 
is ſtill much worſe, the proportion of ſugar, not 
being one third of what is found neceſſary, i in 
order to the preventing fermentation in ſyrups, 
(for the quantities directed by the college them- 
> Z ſelyes 


* 
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ſelves for ſyrup are two pounds of the ſugar to 
one of the fluid; whereas, there is here only two 
pounds of the ſugar to three and a half of the 
fluid) the medicine is, conſequently, ſpoiled by 
its fermenting, as ſoon as the warmth of the 
ſeaſon diſpoſes it to that ſtate : and, as it nei- 
| ther can be made in very ſmall quantities, nor 
is of ſo frequent uſe, as to render the renewing 
the ſtock very often practicable, this quality 
occaſions a very great loſs to thoſe, who pwr? 
pare it according to the above preſcription. 


It is neceſſary, therefore, to change the con- 


ſiſtence of this medicine, without altering the 
proportion of the ingredients; which might 

be done by waſting the fluid to one pound: 
but then every doſe preſcribed would: be, ver- 
tually, almoſt one third greater than it ought, ac- 
cording to the original form : to avoid 
inconvenience, as well as that ariſing from a 
cloſe adherence to the preſcription, the moſt 
proper method is to waſte a ſmall part of the 
fluid; and to add an equivalent proportion of 
ſome es ſubſtance, which may contribute to 
inſpiſſate the remainder in ſuch manner, that 
the powders may be duly ſuſpended, and the 
aptitude to fermentation at the ſame time re- 
moved. This may be affected by gum arabic 
or ſtarch previouſly boiled ; which will produce 
the defired effect without interferin g in the 


leaſt degree with the efficacy of the medicine. 


Ihe ſpirit of wine in the above preſcription. 
is ordered to be evaporated: but that is a need- 


| leſs waſte of it, as well as of the oil raiſed from 


the 


1 
Th N * 
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the roſemary; which, by a proper treatment, 
would produced fix pints of Hungary water, 
Without the leaſt difference to the extract, if 
the ſpirit of wine be divided into two propor- 
ee parts, and the roſemary tops diſtilled 
with one part ſeparately, and the other ingre- 
dients with the other: nor will that part of the 
ſpirit, diſtilled from the juniper berries, &c. be 
rendered of no value by the admixture of what 
riſes from thoſe ingredients: for it will be con- 
verted into one of the beſt and moſt palatable 
kinds of Geneva, that can be imagined. 
I The following method, therefore, of pre- 
paring the confectio cardiaca will be found very 
advantageous; and productive of a due con- 
ſiſtence of the medicine, without in the leaſt 


altering either the proportion or quality of the 
eee 5 


Ir profitable method of SR In con- 
eckio cardiaca; without the defects found 


in it, when made according to the form 1 981 the 
1 _ 


Take, of freſh roſemary tops: one pound: Z 
add to them ſix pints of proof ſpirit, and 
one quart of water, to prevent an empy- 


reuma : put them into a proper alembic ; : 
and diſtill off fix pants. 


+ ake, 
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| Take, alſo, of juniper berries one pound, 
of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, zedoary, 
and ſaffron, each half a pound : add to 
them another gallon. of Proof ſpirit ; and, 
after digeſting ſome time, put them, alſo, 
into a proper alembic, with a quart of wa- 
ter, and diſtill off one gallon, _ 

Put what remains, after both the diſtilla- 
tions, together into a proper veſſel; and 
evaporate it, till there remain only three 
pounds; adding, in the mean time, of gum 
arabic two ounces, and of ſtarch one ounce; 
diſſolve, then, in this extract, two pounds and 
a half of ſugar; and, laſtly, mix with it, the 
ſugar being firſt diſſolved, a powder com- 
pounded of ſixteen ounces of crabs claws, 


two ounces of cinnamon and nutmeg, and 
one ounce of cloves. 


4 


Note. 


By this reduction of the quantity of the fluid, 
a inſpiſſating the remainder by the gum ara- 
bic 1 — together with the augmented 
quantity of the ſugar, the compoſition is rendered 
of the due conſiſtence of an electuary, without 
Altering the weight of the whole, or changing 

the eden of any of the ingredients; ex- 


| ww 


. 
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cept the ſugar, of which, the half pound, to al- 
low for the evaporation of part of the fluid, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to make any difference in 
he efficacy of the medicine. 


By diſtilling the roſemary with the propor- 


von of ſpirit of wine here directed, fix x pints of 


Hungary water 1s gained without the leaſt in- 


jury to the extract: as is, likewiſe, by the ſame 
means, a gallon of Geneva, equal to the beſt 
made in Holland, for the additional * of 
— yall a an of proof ſpirit. - 


Gaſeoign's powder. 


Take. a prepared pearls, crabs eyes, red 


coral, the whiteſt amber, calcined hartſ- 
| horn, and oriental bezoar, each one ounce : 
of the tips of crabs claws powdered, the 
weight of all the others : make them into a 
fine powder; and afterwards form them in- 


to balls, by means of a ſolution of gum 


arabic. 3 
Nolte. 


This compoſition, which, from the caprice 


= and folly of mankind, has been in very great 

vogue, differs materially from other teſtaceous 
powders in nothing, but the very great expen- 
fiveneſs of ſome of its ingredients. It has, 
therefore, been ſeldom prepared with a ſtrict 


* to the 8 here given; 
* | 


7 
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which is that of the former edition of the Diſ- 
penſatory of the London college; but altered, 
according to the fancy or parcimony of the 
preparers; and now moſt frequently excluded 
from the ſhops by the ſubſtitution of a coun- 
terfeit mixture, Which does not contain even 
one of the proper ingredients. But before I give 
the recipe for this abſolute counterfeit, I will 
give one for ſuch, as avoiding the moſt coſtly of 
the ingredients, at the ſame time comprehends 
all that are materially neceſſary. 


Cheaper method of preparing Gaſcoign's pow- 
der without altering its efficacy. 
Take, of crabs claws ſeven ounces, of cal- 
cined hartſhorn, and amber, each one ounce, 
of the ſeed of the amomum Pliny, dried 
and powdered, two drams : all the ingre- 
dients being levigated together, make the 
mixture into balls, by a ſolution of gum 
Arabic. 8 | 
Tote 


he crabs claws being no way different, with 
regard to their medicinal virtue, from the pearls; 
coral, or crabs eyes, the quantity of it is in- 
creaſed to ſupply their place ; and the ſeeds of 
the amomum, which have been diſcovered to 
give the colour when rubbed on paper, which 
was made the teſt of the genuineneſs of this 

| 2 medi- 


1 
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medicine; is, on that account, added in the 
place of the bezoar: and this compoſition. is 
in fact equally good with that prepared in the 
moſt expenſive manner, as all the bodies of the 
|  teſtaceous kind have the ſame qualities; and 
coral, though differently produced, has a ſtrict 
affinity with them. But cheaply as this may 
be prepared, the common ſubſtitute, above- 
mentioned, for the Gaſcoign's powder deviates 
wholly from it ; being compoſed of ſubſtances 
varying even from the nature of the true in- 
gredients ; as it is compoſed of foſſile earths, 
inſtead of the teſtaceous parts of animals; 
and, therefore, according to what we before ob- 
ſerved in the introductory part, effentially dif- 
ferent. But that the impoſition may be the bet- 
ter known, I will give here the recipe for the 
prepa ration. 


Method of preparing. the counter fert Gaſeoi g 
Poder commonly fold, Þ 
Take, G chalk, one pound, of tobacco- 

pipe clay, dried and powdered, half a | 
pound, of the ſeed of the amomum Plinij, 
half an ounce : levigate them well together; 
and form them into balls. „ 
LE F 1 ” 
This clumſy mixture has ſo much the ap- 
pearance of the Gaſcoign's powder, that from 


1 reſemblance, mans the cheap price it is ſold 
5 for 


* 


Id 
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for by thoſe who prepare it, (which! believe 
is not more than four or five ſhillings per 


pound, ) it has become the common ſort uſed; 
eſpecially in the country where preparations 


of this kind are generally had from druggiſts, 


who neither know nor care any thing more 
about medicines, than where ſuch as are paſſa- 
ble may be moſt cheaply purchaſed. 

As it is of fome conſequence, therefore, to 
be able to diſtinguiſh this counterfeit from the 


other kind, I would adviſe the putting a ball of 


any ſuſpected into the fire; which, if it be 


4 80 of tobacco pipe clay and chalk, will 
harden; but, if of the teſtaceous ſubſtances pro- 
per to the medicine cemented together with 
gum Arabic, will grow ſoft and crumbly: the 
gum Arabic which cauſed the tenacity, being 


deſtroyed by the fire, and the teſtacea calcined. 


Goa ſtone. | 
Take, of hyacynths, topazzes, ſap- 
phires, rubies, and pearls, each an ounce, 


of oriental bezoar, white coral, and red 


coral, each two ounces, of emeralds, half an 
ounce, of muſk, and ambergriſe, each two 


drams, of leaves of gold, number forty : let 


all be levigated into an impalpable powder; 
and, with roſe- water, made into a paſte; 


which is to be formed into long or oval 
balls, and poliſned. 
0 ._- Note 
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| Note. 

The great expenſiveneſs of the precious 
ſtones i in this preparation, from which, like- 
wiſe, it receives not the leaſt addition to its 
efficacy, has occaſioned ſubſtitutions of various 
kinds to be made for it: in which, alſo, the 
admixture of the leaf gold, with the other in- 
gredients, has been omitted; as it was no way 
neceſſary, but for the gilded appearance, that 
may be equally well produced with a much 
leſs quantity uſed differently. 

The Goa ſtone, therefore, according to the 


preſent uſage of the ſhops, may be PORE 
in n the following manner. 


Method of Srevart ng the Goa e. as the are 
now found in the ſhops. 


Take, of crabs claws levigated, eight 
ounces, of oyſter ſhells levigated, four 
- ounces, of muſk, and ambergriſe, each two 
drams: mix them well; and make them 
into a paſte with roſe water, in which gum 
arabic is diſſolved, in the proportion of a 
dram to two ounces : make this paſte into 
round or oblong balls ; and, when they are 
dry, dip them in a ſtrong ſolution of gum 
arabic ; and roll them on leaves of gold, 
gill their ſurface be wholly covered ; and, 


3 When 
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when again dry, rub them with a oth to 
give them a poliſh. 


V. olatile 71 _ of bark, 

Take, of the Peruvian bark, four ounces, 
volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniacum, two pints, 
digeſt them, without heat, in a veſſel well 
cloſed ; and ſtrain off the tincture. 


Note. 


The college have directed no volatile Gre 
to be made but with fixt alkaline falt; and 
wholly prohibited the uſe of lime for that pur- 
poſe : now this tincture cannot be made of 
any volatile ſpirit but what is prepared with 
lime ; for with the ſpirit made by fixt alka- 
line falts, nothing can be produced but a thick 
mucilage from the infuſion of the bark: from 
which circumſtance, many, who have at- 
tempted to make this tincture, have miſcar- 
ried ; and found it impracticable. 

Whoever, therefore, would prepare this me- 
dicine, muſt uſe volatile ſpirit of ſal ammonia- 
cum made with lime, inſtead of that made by 
faxt alkaline falt. 


Balſam of ſulphur. 
Take, of olive oil, one pound, of flowers 
of ſulphur, four ounces : put them into a 
23  pipkin; 
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pipkin, that will contain about three 6 _ 


ü their quantity; and ſet it over a fire, and 
make the matter boil gently : keep it con- 


tinually ſtirring, with a wooden ſpatula, for 


the ſpace of an hour and half, till it 1s 3 0 


cool: : and put it up. for uſe. 


Motte. 


This is conformable to the wiſiription of 


the college of London: but the medicine is 


generally made in a cheaper manner; by ſub- 
ſtituting the linſeed oil inſtead of that of olives; 
by increaſing the quantity of ſulphur ; and by 


uſing the crude or roll ſulphur inſtead: of the 


flowers: for which method of ene this 
18 the general proceſs. 


cha method of preporing balfam of. ſulphur 


Take, of linſeed oil, one gallon, and of 
25580 or roll ſulphur, four pounds: put the 
oil into an earthen pipkin, which will hold 
about two gallons ; and ſet it over a fire, 
that will only make it boil in the moſt gentle 
manner: powder the ſulphur ; and throw it, 


gradually, into the boiling oil; at firſt in 


greater quantities, and afterwards more gra- 
dually; ſtirring the mixture, with a wooden 
ſpatula ; ; 
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ſpatula ; and letting one quantity be diſ- 


ſolved before another be added ; when the 
whole quantity of ſulphur 1s N the 
e 18 finiſhed. 


Note. 


By this means, _ tho balſam of. ſulphur is 
prepared at a very ſmall expence: and, though 
in the moſt regular manner the coſt is ſo i 4 


that there ſeems no temptation to deviate from 
it ; yet the farriers, who make the principal 
denined for it, ule it in ſuch large quantities, 
that the greatneſs of the conſumption makes it 
worth while for the wholeſale dealers to con- 
ſult of ſuch ſavings; as are made by this pro- 
ceſs. 

With reſpect to its uſe in regular medicine, 
che ſubſtitution of linſeed, for olive oil, is not 
very exceptionable: there is indeed ſo little ap- 
parent foundation, for a preference of either, 
that the college of Edinburg have left it wholly 
to the choice of the preparer, which to em- 


Pay: 


The uſe of crude i Ae of the 


flowers, is not much more to be objected to; for 
they differ only in purity: and, if the roll ſul- 
phur be good, no difference will be found in 
the medicine. 

As to the efficacy of the medicine, one would 
imagine, that the increaſe of the quantity of 
n would be rather beneficial than other- 
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wiſe : as the oil can only be conſidered, as 


the vehicle of it. The only reaſon, therefore, 
of limitation of the proportion, ſeems to be; 
that, if too much ſulphur be added, the fluid 
form of the mixture, which it will retain with 
this quantity, is apt to be deſtroyed : as I have 
frequently ſeen, where a yet greater quantity 
of ſulphur than is here directed has been uſed: 
and this renders it incommodious to take out 


of the veſſels when it is ſold, or uſed. 


Acid elixir of vitriol. 


Take, of cinnamon fix drams, of leſſer 


cardamom ſeeds huſked, three drams, of 


long pepper, and ginger; each two drams : 
infuſe without heat ; and filter off the rinc- 
ture: to this add of oil of vitriol, ſixteen 
ounces ; and filter. 58 
Noe. 
This medicine is ſeldom prepared for ſale 
according to the preſcription of the college 
here given, the quantity of the ſpices being ſo 


ſmall, that they neither produce the reſem- 
blance, in ſcent or colour, of the former elixir; 


and therefore, render this compoſition leſs a- 


greeable to thoſe, who are accuſtomed to the 
other. | 


The former preſcription of the college or- 


dered twelve ingredients to be uſed, beſides the 


ſpirit | 
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ſpirit of wine, and oil of vitriol; but a great 
part of them, being unneceſſary; and ſome of 

them abſurd with reſpect to the intention, are 
generally omitted; and other proportions of the 
remaining are employed in their ſtead : the 
Jamaica pepper has been ſubſtituted by ſeveral 
inſtead of ſome of the dearer ſpices ; not be- 
ing eaſily diſtinguiſhable, in the tincture, from 
them. The eſſential oils of ſage and mint 
have been ſome times uſed, inſtead of the 
leaves; and are now ordered by the Edin- 
burg college: but, as the London college wholly 
omit both, the following recipe, if any ſubſti- 
tution be allowed, may be conſidered as one of Wl 
the beſt ; as, by it, not only a ſtrong tincture 1 
for the elixir is made, very cheaply, but the 1 
compoſition 1s greatly correſpondent to the a- 
bove preſcription; at the ſame time the appear- 
ance of the medicine will be rendered very con- 
formable to that of the old eſtabliſhed elixir. 


Cheap method of preparing the elixir of vitriol, 
in the moſt perfect manner. 


Take, of proof ſpirit of wine, two pints, 
of Jamaica pepper, one ounce and half, of 
caſſia lignea, and ginger, each one ounce : 
pound the ſpices ; and put them, with the 

| ſpirit of wine, into a mattraſs with a cir- 1 5 
culating head; and, after an infuſion of 1 
2 ſeveral - 
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ſeveral days, ſtrain off the tincture : to 

which add ſixteen ounces of oil of vitr 101 
oY, e, 


. 


This tincture being much more rich M the 
ſpices, than that made according to the college 
| preſcription, will have a much ſtronger ſcent; 
and acquire, after keeping ſome time, the red 
colour, which is produced by the action of the 
oil of vitriol on the eſſential oils of the ſpices, 
and is neceſſary for the. ſaleable appearance of 
this medicine; and, if the ſpices can be ſup- 
poſed to add any efficacy to the compoſition, 
this muſt be preferable to that prepared by the 
regular proceſs; where the quantity in a doſe 
is ſo minute, that no poſſible effect e can be ex- 
1 55 from it. 


Sweet elixir of vitriol. 


Take, of cinnamon fix drams, of leſſer 
cardamom ſeeds, huſked, three drams, of 
long pepper, and ginger, each two drams, 
of proof ſpirit of wine, two pints : infuſe 
without heat; and filter off the tincture: to 
which, add of ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis fixteen | 
ounces. | 


3 8 | Note. 
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This is ths preſcription. of the college of 
London, for the ſweet elixir; and is, in fact, 
a ſubſtitution for Vigani't elixir of vitriol, which 

the college of Edinburg, omitting the green 
colour, have adopted as the only kind directed 
by them. But as the demand for Vigani's is 
yet continued, and the preparation of it kept 
as a ſecret in the hands of ſome particular peo- 
ple, I will here au the method of making it. 


Vi ; Tant $ oi xtr of vitriol. 


T ake, v; the ads of green corn, or ate 

leaves of ſpinage, a proper quantity: bruiſe” 
them well, in a mortar of glaſs or marble ; 
and then preſs out the green juice from 
them: put two ounces of this green juice, 
or as much as will raiſe the deſired colour, 
into a pint of ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis; and 
add to it, dropping them in very gradually, 
of the oil of mint, two drams, of the oil 
diſtilled from lemon peels, and nutmegs, (or 
Jamaica pepper), each one dram: incor- 
porate them thoroughly; and, if any ſmall 
quantity of the oil remain unmixed, let it be 
taken away by means of a ſeparating funnel. 

| | QF. 
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Or, an ounce of Jamaica pepper, dried 5 


leaves of mint and lemon peel, the two firſt 


being powdered, and the laſt bruiſed, may 
be infuſed, with- a gentle heat, for ſome 


days, in a pint of ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis co- 
loured as above; and the tincture then poured, 


or ſtrained, off from the dry ingredients. 
ot Nate. 


The green colour of this elixir is the ſecret, 
which has kept this preparation in particular 
hands; but it may be produced by the above 
means; or by infuſing the ſeeds of the amo- 
mum Plinij, in the ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis, toge- 


ts” with . or yellow ſanders. 


" Daffy's S elixir, or elixir Jalutis. 


Take, of jalap, one pound and half, of ſena, 
Ane half a pound, of aniſeed, three ounces, 
of coriander ſeeds, two ounces, of orange 
peel, one ounce, of proof ſpirit of wine, one 
gallon: having powdered the jalap, and 
bruiſed the ſeeds, infuſe them for eight, or 
ten days; after ſhaking the veſſel. 

| SINE 
The fale of compoſitions under the name of 
oy” s elixir, being very great, many Pens 
ave 
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have made the preparation of it, with a few 
other things of a like kind, their particular 
buſineſs; and all methods have, therefore, been 
tried to prepare it as cheap as poſſible. The 
principal view is to have a cheap purgative 
Joined to the aniſe and coriander ſeeds, in- : 
ſtead of the uſing the ſena alone ; and this is 
beſt done by the jalap ; which neither gives 
the bitter flavour, nor 1s apt to gripe, as the 
aloes, its rival in cheapneſs. This preſcription 
may, therefore, be eſteemed the beſt for the 
Daffys elixir, both for the palatableneſs and 
mild efficacy: and the proportion of the pur- 
gative ingredients is nearly correſpondent to 
that of the college tinctures. 5 


enn 


Syrup of capillair. 


| Take, of maiden hair, one ounce, of 
liquorice ſlipped into thin bits, two ounces : 
pour upon them a quart of boiling water; 
and let them infuſe in it one day: then 
ſtrain off the fluid through flannel ; and 
diſſolve in it, being ſet on the fire in a pro- 
per veſſel to boil; four pounds of eight- 
penny ſugar; taking off the ſcum as it riſes : 

as ſoon as the whole of the ſugar is diſ- 

. ſolved, and the ſyrup has boiled eight or 
ten minutes, take it off the fire: and, when 


— — — — — 


45 5 cold, 
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cold, add two ounces of orange flower wa- 
ter; mixing it well with the ſyrup by ſtir- 
ing, or ſhaking them together. 


Nit. 


The conſtant uſe of this ſyrup at coffee- 
houſes, and elſewhere, as a regale, has occa- 
ſioned it to be prepared in the cheapeſt man- 
ner that could be contrived; which has been 
firſt by uſing only the ſyrup of ſugar, and a 
little orange flower water; and afterwards 
omitting even two or three parts of the proper 
quantity of ſugar, and thickning the ſyrup 
with ſtarch, in order to make it appear of the 
due conſiſtence, and to prevent its fermen- 
tation, which would otherwiſe neceſſarily hap- 
pen. But thoſe who are not diſpoſed to enter 
into ſuch fraudulent practices, and would pre- 
pare this ſyrup genuinely cheap, may uſe the 
above preſcription; which differs only from 
the officinal ones in leſſening the quantity of 
the maiden hair, that, in a greater proportion, 
would render the ſyrup bitter and unpalatable. 


PART 


Y KR 1fÞ IV. 


of the ſubſtitutions wich * g 
commonly practiſed with reſpect to 
the ſimples; and the proper methods 
of detecting chem! in each inſtance. 


2 . 


Adulteration of quickfitver ; and the means of 
its detection. 


UICKSILV ER, though of at leaſt 
equal importance with any other me- 


| dicinal ſimple, is, perhaps, more frequently 


adulterated than any other : and, by that 
means, rendered greatly unfit for thoſe pre- 
parations, where it does not undergo a 
ſublimation ; as in the ſeveral precipitates, 
æthiops mineral, and alcaliſate mercury. 

The adulteration is made by amalgamat- 
ing lead or tin with the quickſilver; which 
metals it readily diſſolves, and apparently 
aſſimilates with itſelf. 

As this adulteration, particularly with 
lead, ought to be carefully guarded againſt, 
where quickſilver 1 is uſed for the abovemen- 
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tioned purpoſes, it ou gt r to be proved 
by a proper teſt. 

The eaſieſt means of * this, where 
the adulteration is great, is by ſtraining it 
through leather; in which, if it contain 
beyond a certain proportion of lead or tin, 
a paſty metallic matter will be left; being 
an amalgama of the two metals: but, if 
the adulteration be ſmall, this proof will 
not diſcover it; and the following method 
ſhould be uſed. 

Put any quantity of the ao fas : 
ſpected into a crucible; and give it ſuch 
a heat, as will diſſipate it in fumes : after 
which the tin or lead, if there be any, will 
be left in the crucible ; and being examined 
and weighed, not only the nature, but the 
proportionate quantity of the adulterating 
matter in the quickſilver, may be with cer- 
tainty known: ſo that, the quickſilver may 
be either purified for the uſes, which re- 
quire it, according to the means directed 
p. 208; or applied to the purpoſes where 
purity is not eſſential ; proper allowance 
being made for the defect in quantity 

1 
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of the · real quickſilver, proportionably to the 
weight cauſed by this adulteration. 


Subſtitution for native cinnabar. 


The native cinnabar bearing a conſidera- 
ble price, the factitious cinnabar, which, 
when prepared with a great proportion of 
ſalphur, extremely reſembles. it, is very tr e- 
quently ſubſtituted for it. 

As they are in fact the ſame, the native 
A as well as the factitious, being 
only a combination of quickſilver and ſul- 
Phur, and that, likewiſe, in various propor- 
tions in different parcels, there is no poſſi- 
bility of diſcovering this ſubſtitution: and 
it is beſt, therefore, to avoid the uſe of this 
ſubſtance as a medicine; and to be ſatisfied 
with the factitious under its own name; as 
there can be no certainty, in the common 
courſe of practice, of having the genuine 
native; and as, when it is had in the moſt 
genuine ſtate, it is no way different from 


the factitious, but 1 in the manner TOR its pro- 
duction. 


A 2 ; Adul- 
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Adulteration of avhite lead, or ceruſs ; and 
© Fhe means of its detection. | 
Pa | 
White lead, though of ſmall price, 


yet being conſumed for the purpoſes of 
painting in great quantities, is, for the 


moſt part, adulterated by the manufac- 


turers, or wholefale dealers in it; and, 
in this ſtate, conſequently, procured for 
the moſt part as a ſimple in medicine. 
The common adulteration is with chalk 
or talc; as being the cheapeſt ingredients, 
with which it can be ſophiſticated : this, 


in a leſſer degree, is of no great moment 
with regard to the medicinal uſes of this 


ſubſtance, which are principally for the 


making plaiſters, or unguents. But, in 
a greater proportion, ſuch mixtures of 
heterogeneous matter deprave it highly for 


* applications. 

The adulteration may be, therefore, ex- 

amined moſt eaſily, by comparing a piece 

of what is ſuſpected with another piece, 

known to be pure, of equal bulk; and 

the difference of weight will ſhew the 
: | fraud, 


* 
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fraud, where the ſophiſtication is in a 
great proportion. But, where the quan- 


tity of adulterating matter is leſs, or the 
proportion of it would be more exactly 


known, the following manner ſhould be 
uſed. | 
Take an ounce of the white lead ſu- 
wes; and mix it well with about half 
an ounce of pearl-aſhes, or of any fixt 


alkaline falt, and about a quarter of an 


ounce of charcoal duſt ; and, having 
put them into a crucible, give them a 


ſtrong heat. The lead will, by this means, 


be reduced, to its metallic ſtate ; and, being 
weighed, will ſhew, by what it may fall 


ſhort of the weight of an ounce, the pro- 


portion of the adulteration : about a tenth 
part being allowed for the corroding and 
of the white lead. * 


Adulterati on of red lead, or minium ; and the 
means of its detection. 


j he red lead is neither ſo frequently nor 
largely adulterated as the white : becauſe of 
the viſible effect any admixture of ſuch in- 
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f 376 ADULTERATION AND 
gredients as are of leſs value would have 
on its bright colour. It is, however, ſome- 
times adulterated with red oker ; which 
may be perceived, by comparing the ſophiſti- 
cated with a ſpecimen of the true, from the 
foulneſs which will be produced in the bright 
orange colour. But any adulteration may 
be with certainty known by reducing it to its 

metallic ſtate, through the means above given 
for the white lead: the pearl-aſhes n in 
this caſe omitted. 


Fg 


Subſtation for gum arabic. 


The gum ſenegal, 180 can be en 
at a much cheaper rate, is very frequently 
ſold or uſed for medicinal purpoſes in the 
place of the gum arabic: but as they are, 
as far as appears, alike in their qualities 
| with reſpect to their uſe in medicine, it is 
not a very hurtful fraud. 
As it is proper, ho to prevent it im- 
poſitions with reſpect to price, that they 
ſhould be diſtinguiſned: whoever has oc- 
caſion may diſcern the difference, by the 
dry and brittle conſiſtence of gum arabic; 
PI - the 
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the other being clammy and tenacious, like 
the gums produced, in our own country, 

from the plumb or cherry trees. 


Subſtitution for the true ſperma cœti. 


The form and conſiſtence of ſperma cœti 
not being owing to the ſtate or nature of 
the oil, of which it is made, when taken 
from the whale, but to an artificial concre- 
tion produced by the addition of ſaline bo- 

dies, the ſame art is practiſed on other 

animal oils; even on the moſt feculent part 
of the train oil, and that extracted from pil- 
chards: and the fictitious ſperma cœti, thus 

prepared, is ſold, and uſed, in common, 
with that prepared from the proper part of 
the fat of the whale. 

As, however, the nature of animal oils is 

the fame in all reſpects, except with regard 
to conſiſtence, and their ſweet or putrid 
_ ſtate, and as all ſuch oils are rendered alike 
ſolid and ſweet, by that treatment of them, 
by which the ſperma cœti is prepared, the 
__ ſubſtitution of train, or other oils, inſtead 
of that originally uſed, cannot be accounted 
. 45 — an 
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an injurious fraud, with reſpect to medi- 

cine; and, with reſpect to other purpoſes, it 
will be a very valuable improvement. 


Subſtitution for cinnamon. 


= The caſſia lignea is, for Dy” purpoſes 
ſubſtituted for cinnamon, by thoſe who 
ſtudy the cheap preparation of medicines : 
"It is, likewiſe, very frequently mixed with 
the true cinnamon ; and ſometimes fold 
intirely n, 
With reſpect to the medicinal e, 
- this ſubſtitution may be. conſidered as al- 
lowable: for there is no experimental dif- 
ference to be found in the eſſential oils (in 
which alone. the efficacy of this drug lies) 
betwixt the two kinds: and a very ingeni- 
ous gentleman, whoſe veracity cannot be 
queſtioned, after having particularly taken 
upon him to inquire after .this matter in 
the Eaſt- Indies, is ſatisfied, that they are the 
bark of the ſame tree; and only differ in 
the manner of curing, and the choice 
with regard to the parts and age of the 
tree. | 
The 
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The caſſia, however, as it is here im- 
ported, may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
cinnamon, by thoſe who have occaſion, . 
from a ſweet mucilage, which it affords on 
taking it into the mouth, where it ſeems, if 
good, almoſt wholly to diſſolve: whereas 
the cinnamon taſtes hotter ; and has a 
bitter dryneſs. in the mouth: the caſſia, 
likewiſe, ſhews itſelf, when infuſed in 
ſpirit of wine, by imparting a ſtrong 
yellow colour to it, not found in near 
ſo great a proportion in the cinnamon: 
the quills of the cinnamon bark are, like- 
wiſe, generally much thinner and ſmoother = 
than the can | 


| Adutterat on of vinegar ; and the means of it its 
detection. 


Vinegar prepared in the great works 
near London is generally adulterated with 
oil of vitriol. This ſophiſtication does not, 
however, greatly injure it for medicinal uſes, 
When it is not in a great degree: but where, 
as I have ſeen it, a conſiderable part of the 
acid is only from the oil of vitriol added, 
A a 4 the 


— 
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the uſing g ſuch for diſtillation, or for wid 5 
5 the ſugar of lead, and ſeveral other pur- 


poſes, is es with 8 * n 1ncon- 
venience. 1 | | 


In order, therefore, to diſtinguiſh the vine- 
gar fo adulterated from the purer, where the 
taſte is not thought a ſufficient evidence of 

this fraud, the 1 method may be 
uſed, ! 

Take a quart of the vinegar; and bei it 
down to about two ounces: into the re- 
mainder, put two drams of any fixt alka- 
Une ſalt: which, being diſſolved, pour on 
two or three ounces of water; and filter 
the ſolution: evaporate, then, the fluid 
to about half an ounce; and, if there were 
any oil of vitriol in the vinegar, chryſtals of 
the vitriolate tartar will be found; which 
may be eaſily known by their taſte, or pecu- 
liar form ſimilar to that of the mineral 
chryſtal, only with a greater thickneſs bY: 
portionably to their length. 
The reſiduum in the retort, or veſſel, after 
the diſtillation of vinegar may be uſed for 
this trial inſtead of the vinegar itlelt : by 


Which 
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which means the evaporation may be ſaved; 
and, as a conſiderable quantity may be this 
way uſed without expence, the proportion 
of the oil of vitriol may be nearly aſcer- 
tained by the quantity of tartar vitriolate 
produced, which may be ſeparated, from 
the ſal diureticus that will be formed from 


the remaining part of the acetous acid, by 
a careful chryſtallization. | 5 


siſiiſicaui, of ſa fron. 


The foreign ſafft on is almoſt es 
ſophiſticated with oil; by which means 
the weight is increaſed in a great diſpro- 
portion to that of the pure ſaffron; and 
the flavour of it, alſo, frequently depraved. 
It is uſual, moreover, for dealers in me- 
dicine to prepare the foreign ſaffron, by 
extracting the oil from it, and preſſing it 
into cakes of the ſame form with thoſe 
of the Engliſh; and to paſs it off for the 
Engliſh ; to which it is greatly inferior in 
all reſpects. 

This impoſition cannot be diſcovered by 
any other means, than the learning the true 


appear- 
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appearance of-the beſt ſaffron, or the keep] 
ing a good ſpecimen to compare with any 
that may be queſtionable: where the ſtrong 
aromatic ſmell, and deep clear colour, will 
eaſily ſhew the difference n the foreign 
and een 


 Abulterat on f pearl ales 


The et ates which both from the 
adoption of them by the college, and their 
frequent uſe in the chemical practice, are 
now become a material ſimple, are, for the 
moſt part, adulterated with ſea-falt in a 
greater or leſs degree. As the ſea ſalt is of 
an innocent nature, there is no great miſ- 
chief ariſes from this, when in a moderate 
degree : but where the adulteration 1s great, 
a loſs ariſes from the deficience of the fixt al- 
kaline ſalt, in the preparations where the 
pearl aſhes are uſed. In order, therefore, 
to guard againſt the taking any ſuch, it 1s 
very proper to try them, by laying a little 
on a red-hot poker; where, if any quan- 
tity of ſea ſalt has been added after the pearl 
| aſhes have been calcined, it will inevitably 
ſhow 
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ſhow ſelf by its decrepitation or cracklin 8 
437 3 on for 8 

It is uſual, where prepared pearls are to 

be uſed or ſold, to ſubſtitute prepared oyſter 

ſhells in their place; which, when reduced 

to impalpable powder, are indiſtinguiſha- 


ble from them, being in fact the ſame ſub- 


ſtance; for which reaſon it were to be wiſhed 
that the college had thrown them out of 
the materia medica in the late reforma- 
tion of their pharmacopeia : and that the 
credulity in old forms did not give ſo much 
occaſion to impoſition of this kind ; which, 


however innocent with reſpect to the medi- 


.cinal conſequences, are yet a ſort of com- 
mercial fraud, that will beunavoidably prac- 
tiſed, while authority countenances the pre- 
ſcription of ſubſtances very ſcarce or dear, 
which have others reſembling them in ap- 


pearance, and agreeing with them in their 


qualities. 
Subſtitution for crabs eyes. 
As prepared oyſter ſhells are ſubſtituted 


for pearls, ſo crabs claws are, for the moſt 


3 . | part, 
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part, fold or uſed, where crabs eyes are 


demanded or ordered ; and for the ſame 
treaſon : there being, in fact, no dif- 
ference betwixt them, but the form in 
which, and ſituation where, ps are gal 


© duced in the crab. 


Theſe ought, 3 Sinn 127 the 
Eee. other ſuch ſubſtances as have no 
eſſential ſuperiority over tlie reſt of the 
genus to which they belong, and are diffi- 
cult to be collected, or of great price, to 
be excluded from the materia medica: by 


which means, the preparers of medicines 


would not have their conſcience forced by 
the temptation, the opportunity of prac- 
tiſing the arts of ſophiſtication and ſubſti- 
tution gives, while coſtly medicines are in 
uſe: nor would the preſcribers or pur- 
21 Wh be liable to ſuch deceptions ; but cer- 
tain in general of really having what they 
wrote, or paid, for. 


8 1 on j for - the zeſtacea i in general. 


Chalk ; 18 very freely ſubſtituted for, 
or mixed with, all the prepared teſtacea. 
; This 
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This is much leſs allowable, than the chang- | 


: ing any of the teſtacea for each other; for, 
though chalk be, as well as the teſtaceous 


genus, of an alkaline nature; and will neu- 


tralize acids in the via prima to a certain 


degree; yet it will much leſs effectually do ſo 


than the others; and has, beſides, a ſtyptic 
aſtringent power, by which, it increaſes 
coſtiveneſs, in many habits, to a very de- 
5 trimental degree. 

The method of diſcovering where chalk 
is ; ſubſtituted for, or mixed with, the teſta- 
ceous earths, 1 is to pour oil of vitriol upon 


the ſuſpected quantity; which will readily 


diſſolve the teſtaceous earths, but leaves the 


| greateſt part of the chalk unchanged ; by 


which means, the fraud may be eaſily de- 
tected. But this is not practicable where 
the teſtacea have undergone a ſtrong cal- 
cination; for, being rendered of a calcari- 


ous nature, they have then a great affinity 


with chalk ; and will reſiſt the ſolvent power 
of the oil of vitriol, when they are diveſted 
of their ſulphureous or phlogiſtic part. | 
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366 ADULT RATI ons AND 
Chalk may be, likewiſe, | diſtinguiſhed 
from the levigated teſtacea, by the taſte ; 


which 1s much more auſtere and rough in 


the firſt, than 1 in the others ; but this Cri- 
terion cannot be extended to a mixture of 


them, where ee nn of che * 
may be man | 


Sublituti on FR the buckthorn berries. 


The buckthorn berries being one of the 


moſt common cathartic medicines, and con- 


ſequently uſed in a conſiderable quantity, it 


is very frequent for thoſe, who collect them, 


to put off in their place, and intermix with | 


them, the berries of other trees and plants ; 
particularly thoſe of the frangula, or black 
alder, which greatly reſemble them in their 
appearance. 


As this ought to be 3 1 a- 


gainſt, on account of the error it may oc- 
caſion in the ſtrength of the ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, which is a medicine frequently much 
depended upon, it is proper to examine well 


ſuch parcels of berries, as are not had from 


the hands of thoſe who can be well con- 


fided 


een ee eee, ay 
fided in: and the true buckthorn berries 
may be diſtinguiſhed, by their three cornered 


ſeeds, with a purpliſh juice intermixed with 


The juice of the buckthorn berries, which 
is ſometimes bought of thoſe who gather 


them, and expreſs it to ſave the carriage of 
the berries, where they are to be diſpoſed of 


at a diſtance, 1s very hable, alſo; to be adul- 
terated by the admixture of water, or any 
other fluid which may reſemble it. Againſt 
this there is no means of ſecurity, but the 
avoiding being concerned with the juice al- 
ready extracted from the berries ; and uſing 
them alone, as they may, generally, be 
as eaſily procured, as the juice, with a 
{mall difference in the proportion of the 
price. 


Subſtitution for oil of cinnamon. 


The eſſential oils of the caſſia and cinna- 
mon, (and probably the trees affording the 
barks) as we have obſerved before, being 
the ſame, the oil of caſſia is in general ſub- 
ſtituted for the other, it being now a com- 


— — 2 —— 


mon 
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mon practice at Bencoolen, and other places 
in the Eaſt-Indies, as well as in een 
to diſtill it for that purpoſe. 

As it is ſo much a doubt, whether. there 
be any difference in nature betwixt them, 
there can conſequently be no artificial means 
of diſtinguiſhing them: nor for the ſame 
reaſon any juſt rann of ſollicitude about 
ſuch means. | 


Sulfitate for orl of 1 8 wi 105 . 
5 Hon of the genuine, Y 


1 Jamaica pepper be diſtilled, it affords 
an oil greatly reſembling that of cloves, 
both in its appearance, flavour, and ſcent: 
It is, therefore, frequently mixed with the 
oil of cloves ; and ſometimes put off for 
It, | 

There is no method of diſtinguiſhing 
this fraud, but by comparing a ſpecimen of 
pure oil of cloves with what is ſuſpected; 
and judging by the colour and ſcent ; 
the true oil of cloves being. of a hghter 
orange brown colour, and a much higher 


aromatic mel, than that of the pepper; 
which 
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which has a more thick black ape Annes 
and fainter odour. 

The oil of cloves is, likewiſe, deb 
adulterated with the oil of olives, or of lin- 
ſeed; which may be diſcovered by placing 
ſome of it, in a phial, in a cold cellar: where, 
on ſtanding at reſt, for a long time, the oil 
of cloves will ſhe w itſelf ſeparated, by ſub- 


ſiding to the bottom. This fraud may, alſo, 
be diſcovered by dropping the oil of cloves 


into very highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
mixing them well by ſhaking ; where, be- 


ing attracted by, and combined with, the 


ſpirit, the oil of olives will ſwim on the ſur- 
face, or appear in ſmall globules, 


| Adulteration of PR of lemons 


The eſſence of lemons is frequently adul- 
terated, as well as the oil of cloves, by the 
admixture of common oils, The fraud may 


be diſcovered, in the ſame manner, by its 


admixture with highly rectified ſpirit ; or 
by diſtilling any quantity of it, in a ſmall 
retort, with water; where the eſſence riſing 


will be rectified; and leave the oil behind in 
- the 
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the retort, floating on the remains of che 
water. r 


Sophiftication of oil of lxuender. 


The oil of roſemary having a ſcent, | 
which has ſome affinity with that of laven- 
der, as well as being like it with reſpect to 
colour and conſiſtence, and of a much lower 
price, is frequently mixt with it. 

This is of no great conſequence, where 
the oil of lavender is uſed as a medicine, 
their nature being very much the ſame; but, 
where the impoſition may be thought of 
moment with regard to the price, it may 
be diſcovered, if not in a very ſmall degree, 
by comparing a ſpecimen of the genuine 
oil with that which is ſuſpected : when the 
bitteriſh and more oily ſcent of the roſe- 
mary will be a ſufficient means of diſcrimi- 
nation to thoſe who have an acute ſmell. 


Sulhſtitutions practiſed with reſpect to rhubarb. 


The rhapontic is very frequently ſold, or 
adminiſtered, in the place of the true rhu- 
; 1 75 5 barb 5 
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barb; to which it is ſuppoſed to be inferior » 
in its medicinal qualities. 

The true rhubarb may be diſtinguiſhed ; 
from the rhapontic, by thoſe who are con- 
verſant with drugs, by the grain and colour: 
but the more obvious difference will be found 
on chewing : when the rhapontic diſſolves 
quickly, by means of the ſaliva, into a muci- 
lage of a very tinging yellow colour ; and 
affords an earthy and much more diſagreea- 
ble flavour than the rhubarb. 
| Thereare two kinds of rhubarb at preſent 
brought to England, the one 1s called the 

Turky kind, which bears much the higheſt 
price, being in general of finer appearance; 
the other the Ruſſian, but now more fre- 
quently brought from China. As the latter 
is commonly brought inthe private t trade, by 
the perſons employed in the ſervice of the 
India company, it is purchaſed of them, in 
large parcels, at a very low price, by thoſe 
who are in the ſecret of this advantage; and 
by them ſorted into different kinds. The beſt 
pieces being picked out, and cut into a proper 
form, and freed from all worm eaten, or other 
depraved parts, is fold for Turky rhubarb ; 
| B b 2 and 


= 
and the next beſt" under ſome other proper 


denomination ; while the worm-eaten, or 
other oifokrty parts, are uſed for tinctures 


or ſyrups : and, by this management, a very 
conſiderable profit 1s made. 
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W for besbar. 


The oriental bezoar being of great price, 


the gall ſtones, found in the gall bladders of 


oxen, are frequently ſubſtituted for it; be- 
ing of the ſame nature: but, as even theſe 


are ſcarce, and not to be procured frequently, : 
the gall itſelf of oxen, or * is moſt uſually 


put in its place. 


It is not, however, of any moment, what 


innocent ſubſtances are uſed in the place of 


bezoar: the medicinal virtues of it being 


1maginary ; and the drug itſelf now ſo little 


conſidered, in any regular practice, that it 


is excluded from the materia medica in the 


laſt edition of the college diſpenſatory. _ 
The true bezoar itſelf may be diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the gall ſtones, or any artificial 
compound, by its appearance only: but its 


effect may be eaſily counterfeited, by ſeveral 


means, 


"SUBSTITUTIONS. — -. - 
means, in compoſitions where it is uſed, ſuch ® 
as the Goa ſtones, or Gaſcoign's powder, ſo as 
not to bediſtinguithed; whatſoever may have 
been formerly thought to the contrary. The 
effect here ſpoken of is the making teſtaceous, 
or other ſuch like bodies, 'give a yellowiſh 
green colour to paper, when rubbed on it; 
which has been generally eſteemed a certain 
proof, that any compoſition contained a due 
proportion of bezoar. 
They, therefore, who are deſirous to hare 
thoſe medicines genuine, in which the bezoar 
has a part, muſt prepare them themſelves; or, 
otherwiſe, they can never be certain, that they 
are not impoſed upon in this particular. 


Adulteration of gum-reſins, gums, and balſams, 
in general. 
„ 3 and gums, in general, 

which make ſo large and important a part 

of the materia medica, are extremely liable 

to ſophiſtications, by diſſolving them, and, 
in their reduction to a dry conſiſtence, com- 
mixing with them heterogeneous matter, ei- 
ther reſembling the gum- reſins or gums them- 
ſelves, or ſuch foulneſs as is natural to them 
1 from 


292 ApuLTERATIONS AND 
from the manner of their production. But, 
as this admits of a great variety of circum- 

ſtances, it is impracticable, to lay down any 
particular rule, for the judging of, or prov- 
ing, the purity, or genuineneſs, of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances. The eaſieſt method is, to compare 
each kind with a well choſen ſpecimen; by 
which, the degree of foulneſs from bodies 
wholly heterogeneous, or alteration in the 
apparent qualities by any ſophiſticating 
mixture which has greater affinity with 
Wan, will be beſt perceived. 

The purification, by ſolution in the proper 
1 may be, however, uſed, where it 1s 
of great importance, to know, particularly, 
the proportion of feculencies, that may be 
contained in any parcel in queſtion. 

The balſam of capivi; as alſo the Chio, 
and Venice turpentines are very often ſo- 
phiſticated with the common turpentine ; 
and it 1s frequently ſubſtituted ata in 
their place, in compoſitions. 

The balm of Gilead, balſam of Peru, and 
others of a dear kind, are, likewiſe, very ſub- 
ject to be adulterated, by e turpen - 
tine, 


8e, pk 
tine, or ſome of the cheaper kinds, with the 
dearer. 

While they are alone, the ſeveral ſpecies of 
the terebinthinate genus are diſtinguiſhable 
enough from each other: but, when they 
are compounded with each other, or mixt 
with bodies of a different nature, it is very 
difficult to determine certainly with reſpect 
to the genuineneſs; any further than can 
be done, by their peculiar ſcents; to judge 
the better of which, it is always proper to 
have ſpecimens of ſuch as are known to be 
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paration ot, „ 
THIOpS antimonialis, 28 mineral, regular pro- 
ceſs for, 244 :;— quicker method of prepara- 


tion of, 245 
Arie for the diſtillation of quickſilver, 42— 
of vin gar, 43—of volatile ſpirits, - 40 
ALKALINE'SALTS, the fix/, ſamenels of all, 66 ;— 

the volaz:ile. ſameneſs of all, Oo” 
AmBeR, proceſs for the ſalt of, 20 ;—procels tor 

the oil of, | 205 

ANHALT WATER, 321 


AxTIMox v, butter of, 2.52 :—diaphoretic, 273. — 
cinnabar of, regular proceſs for, 252 :— —com- 
mon proceſs for, 255. :— —improvement of the 
common procels for, 256 :—crocus of, 269 :— 
golden ſu pbur of, 258 :— —cheaper and more 

compendious method of the preparation of, 

260 :—regulus of, 258 : martial regulus of, | 
292 : — — more profitable preparation of, 264. : 

' —ſtellated regulus of, 266 :!— — —more com- 
pendious method of preparation of, 268 


„ APPARATUS 


IN D E X 


Arx rus for aqua fortis, 47: — for ſpirit of 

hartſhorn, 35: for oil of turpentine, 41: for 

ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell, 48 :—for oil of 
vitriol from ſulphur, 44 :—for preparing teſta 
8 | 55 34 


Aqua FORTIS, 167: double, college proceſs 1 


169 :— improved proceſs for the preparation 
of, 171: — method of converting pure ſpirit of 
nitre into, 176 :—/ingle, 167 — —method of 


converting the pure ſpirit of nitre into, 176 
ARaBiC, GUM, ſubſtitution for, 359 
Aks ENI, preparation of the yellow, _ 207 
AURUM MOSAICUM Ty 296 

B. 
BaLSsAM OF SULPHUR 341: common preparation 
„„ SEE — "H<T 
Bark, volatile tincture of, 448 
BENJAMIN, the flowers of, 149 
Brzoan, how counterfeited 372: mineral, 277: 
© —ſhorter procels for, | " " 20. 


BisMuTH, flowers of, 297: magiſtery of, 299 
BuckTHORN BERRIES, ſubſtitution for them, 366 


4. 
CALCINATION, | 38 
CALCINED hartfhorn, 107 :—vitriol, 154 
CaLoMEL, preparation of, 218: more expedite 
method of preparation of, 220: how to detect 


the adulterate, : | 223 
CaPILLAIR, SYRUP of, = 1224849 
CamMPHoR, refinement of, 151: —by ſpirit of wine, 
„ RE... 
CavsTic antimonial, 252 lunar, 288 ;— im- 
proved preparation of, — 


Cxkuss, 
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ISN D E X. 
xk uss, how adulterated, 


CHRISTALLIZATION, 63 ;—inſtruments of, 33 
CHRISTALS of tartar, 135 :—of verdigriſe, 302 
 CinnaBar of antimony, 252 : — common pre- 
Paration of, 255 :— —improved preparation of, 
256 :—faitions, 246 :-— —improved prepara» 
tion of, 248: — native, how counterfeited, 35 
Cinnamon, ſubſtitution for it, 388: — the 0! of, 
367: ſubſtitution for it, 367: - Water, ſimple, 
367: — — —by coction, 307: — ſpirituous, 309 
Cxovxs, oil of, ſubſtitution for, 368 
CoxrE IO CARDIACA, 331: improved prepara» 


tion of, 


Cx ABS EYES, ſubſtitution for them, 363 
Crocus antimonij, 269: metallorum, 271 
Cx RAM of tartar, Ry +, 
Cucurtirs, 1 > 00 . 
D, 
" Darpy's II 348 : 
Dir HORETIC ANTIMONY, 27 


D1sT1LLATION, beſt general methods of perform- 
ing, | „ " I 


E. 


Eau d' Arquebuſſade, 324 :—de Carmes, 322 
d' luce, 325 :— improved preparation of, 327 
ELIxI, Darrv's, 348 —acid of vitriol, 344 — 
cheaper preparation of, 34.5 :—ſweet of vitriol, 


"346 :>—vrganis of vitrial, 347 
Exs VENERIS, 291 :—improved preparation of, 293 
Es$SEnce OF LEMONS, ſophiſtication of, 3069 
ETHEREAL SPIRIT, 148 
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F. 
FEveR POWDER, __ ag 
FiL TRATION, beſt methods of performing, 309 
FiLTERS, 31 
FLo wens of e 149: —of biſmuth, 297: — 
of eel, 291 
FunneLs for ſeparation of different fluids, 30 


Fux N Acks, general obſervations on, 3 — de- 
fects of thoſe at preſent in uſe, 6: —iron work 
neceſſary for, 11 :—for the ſand-pot and ſand» 
bath 14:—for the ſublimation of calomel, 24 :— 
for calcination, or the wind furnace 26 :—for the 


| 3 of volatile ſpirits, „„ 36 
GasCOIGN's POWDER, 336 „ preparation 
of, 337: how counterfeited, 2338 
Goa STONE, 339 :—how counterfeited, 340 
GREEK WATER, N 287 
Gum ARaBic, ſubſtitution for, 5 
H. 


HARTSHORN, calcined, 107 — —fi&titious, 08 :— 
volatile ſalt of, 104 :— —fifQtitious, 105 :—volatile 
ſpirit of, 85 — —fiRitious, but good, 93 — 
fictitious and imperfect, 97 :— —ſophiſtication 
of, 99 :— common method for detecting the 

| ſophilticare, 100: more certain method of 


detecting the ſophiſticate, 103 
Hoxnzty WATER, THE KING's, 318: fictitious, but 
good, 320 
Hun RN WATER, 315 :—cheap and extempora- 
neous preparation of, 320 


KxRuzö 


— rn 6 


— 
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K. 
KenMES MINERAL 281 :— more profitable prepara- 
: 1 tion of, | | = : 28 3 


5 


AC fulphuris, 197 :—improved proceſs for, 197: 
- —ſophiſtication of, 91 := —how detected, 200 
LAVENDER, preparation of the imple ſpirit of, 310 : 
 — —- —extemporaneous and cheaper preparation 


_ . of, 311: compound ſpirit of, 312 :— —extem- 


© Poraneous and cheaper preparation of, 313 
Lzap, white, how adulterated, 354 :—red, how 
adulterated, 2 355 
LzvicaT1on, 62 ;—improved apparatus for, 34 
Lunar causTic, = 288 
4 49 
ET: | M. 
Mois TER of biſmuth, | 299 
MacNEsIA ALBA, 191 :—fictititions, 192 


MErxrcury, red precipitate of, 232 :—improved 
' proceſs for, 236:— —manner of detecting the a- 
dulteration, 2 38 :—whiteprecipitate of, 22989. — 
improved proceſs for, 228 :— —manner of de- 
tecting the adulterations of, 231 :—corre/ive ſubli- 
mate of, 210: improved proceſs for, 219 :— 
method of detecting the adulterations of, 217: 
precipitate per ſe, 243: puriſication of, 208: — 
more expedite method of, 209 :—yellow emetic 
of, or turpeth mineral, 239 :— improved pro- 
ceſs for, | | 242 
Mixium, how adulterated, þ»þ>o|>>© 5 
| , do, NATIVE 


r N. 


NATIVE CINNABAR, ſubſtitution for, 383 
NiTRE $PIRIT of, 164:—improved proceſs for the 
pure, 173 :—method of proving and purifying, 
174: converſion of the pure into ſingle aqua 
fortis, 176 :— into double aqua fortis, 177: — 
dulcified, os 178 


0 


O. 


Oil of amber, 205: cinnamon, ſubſtitution for, 
367 :—cloves, ſubſtitution for it, 368: lavender, 
ſophiſtication of it, 368 :—tartar per deliquium, 
129 :— —extemporaneous preparation of, 130 : 
——turpentine, 143: —vitriol, 156 :— —prepara- 


tion of, from ſulphur, _ 158 
PEARL aSHEs, ſubſtitution for, | | 362 
PowDER, FEVER, - "mas 
PzARLS, ſubſtitution for, | ; 363 


PRECIPITATE, per ſe, 243 :—red, of mercury, 
233: improved proceſs for, 236. — man- 
ner of detecting the adulterations of, 238 z— 
white, of mercury, 225 :— improved proceſs 
for, 225: — —manner of detecting the adultera- 


tions of, | 231 


Q 


Qu1CKSILVER, adulteration of, 225 :—punification 
. of, 208: more expedite method of purification 
„ oy” ö 


RECEIVERS, 
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e PATE, ner fot 8 


RoskMARY,—ſpirit of, or Hungary water, 319. 
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| R. 
2 3%. 17 pe mY : 28 
Rx D Lzap, adulteration of, 355 
REOUTus of Ax TIMONV, 278: with ſteel, or mar- 
tial regulus, 262 :— — more profitable prepara- 
tion of, 264 :—/ellated, preparation of, 266 :— 


improved proceſs for, 220868 
RESsIx, . | „„ 
w „„ 
Rug ARR, ſubſtitution for, and management 
1 e 370 


T cheap and extemporaneous preparation of, 316 


8. 
SarFRoN, how adulterated, - | 36 E 
Sal, ammoniacum, volatile ſalt bf, 108 !— — —im- 
— — prepared with 


proved proceſs for, 109: 

| Kit alkaline falt, 112 :— — —cheaper pre- 
. paration of, 113 :—volatile ſpirit of with quick- 
lime, 115 :— —improved proceſs for, 116: 
_ —dulcified ſpirit of, 118: — — —extem- 
poraneous, 119 :—mirabile Glauberi, 184 :— 
improved proceſs for, 187 :— —prepara- 
tion of the counterfeit kind of, or Lymington 
fait, 189 :— —method of diſtinguiſhing the 
counterfeit kind from the true, 190: polychreſt, 
182 :—prune!lz, 199 :— —preparation of it 
from the ſal enixum, 181 :—volatile oleoſum, 
119 :— —cheaper preparation of, 121 :— — 
ſophiſtication of, how detected, 122 
Saler of amber, 204 :—volatile of hartſhorn, 104. :— 
D of ſal ammoniacum, 108 :—of fel, 290 :— 
prepared from green vitriol, 290 ;—of * 
126: 


2 
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1326 = 127 . 122: 
— — fictitious, | 
SAMENESS of the calcined earths of all animal _ 
vegetable ſubſtances, 77 :—of the burnt oils of 
all vegetables, 76 :—of oils diſtilled from all 
kinds and parts of animals, 94 :—of all fixt al- 
kaline ſalts, 755 of all volatile alkaline ſalts 72: 
of the acid ſpirit obtained from ſulphur, vitriol, 
ſal catharticum and alum, 80: —of vitriolate tar- 
tar, ſal polychreſtum, ſal prunellæ and ſal enixum, 
81 :—of all vinous ſpir its, * 
SelLE de SEIGNETTE, 132 
SEPARATING funnels, N 
SPERMA cœti, how counterfeited,  g57 
SPIRIT, ethereal, 148 :—of hartſhorn, 85 : —0of 
lavender, fimple, 310:— 2 312: —of 
nitre, 164 :— volatile of hartſhorn, $5 :—volatile 
of ſal ammoniacum, 11 5 :—dulcified of ſal ammo- 
niacum, 118 :— —of nitre, 178: — —of vitriol, 
163 :—of ſulphur by the bell, 194 :—of turpen- 
tine, fee oil, 143 of vitriol, 137 . ealſed of 
wine, 5 1 | 
SpIRITUS ſalis ammoniaci dulcis, 118 :—dulcis vitri, 
178 : dulcis e 103 ;—volatilis aromati- 
cus, 119 
SrEEL, flowers of, 291 :—ſalt of, 299 
SoglIMATION, general method of performing, 57 
© SULPHUR, auratum antimonij, 258 ;—balſam of, 
341 :—ſirit of, by the bell, 194 
Syrup of capillair, 349 


1. 


TARTAR oil of per deliquium, 129: cream, or cry- 
ftals of, 134: f alt of, 1 26: —/oluble, 130: — — 
| extem- 


1 N D E x. 


extemporancous, 131 einig 137: — 
ared from the ſal enixum, 


| | 139 
b e ſubſtitution for them, 364 
TixcTuRe, volatile of the bark, 341 
TRITORIUM, | 30 
Tunrexixz, oll of, „ 143 
TURPETH MINERAL, 239 
N. 
VERMILION, 248 


VERDIGRISE, DISTILLED, or CHRYSTALS of, 302 
Vinecar, adulteration of, 359: common method 
ol diſtillation of, 140 :— improved method, 

142 : ſophiſtication how detected, 141 


ViIRIor, calcined, 154 oil of, 1 56 :— Roman 
fattitious, 


304 

ViTRIOLATED TARTAR, 137 

Warts, Anbait, 321 :—cimamon, 307 — 

gary, 315 :—hking's boney, _ 318 
Wixs, rectified you of, | 


144 
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